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INTRODUCTION 



3HRIST1ANITV INTO ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER XII. 



ml rctnnrks an (lie state of the c/itirc/i on the ae. 
I of Henry II. — Contmlmns between the Abbots 
and the Bishops about exemptioju. — Ctticltia iufiicled 
OH some pioHS Germans. — Death of Tkfobald Archbishop 
of Cantcrburi/, and election of Thomas Bcckct. — Serious 
lUspntes between the King and Becket. — Cotineil of 
WeKtminster. — Superstitious prophecy. —Council of Cla- 
rendon, — Miscellaneous artielcs.— The murder of Becket, 

The prog;ress of Papal influence and cor- 
ition, as traced in the preceding part of 
Sketches, will have prepared the reader 
for viewing" the state of religion in Enghind 
at the accession of Henry II. All orders in 
the chnrch contributed, though in different 
ways, to corrupt the native purity of the 
religion of Jesus. 
VOL. II. B 
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The Popes led the way, and would not 
suffer the propagation of any doctrine that 
tended to diminish their despotic authority ; 
but compelled the public teachers so to in- 
terpret the precepts of Christianity, as to 
render them subservient to the support of 
Papal dominion. Those who had the honest 
courage to place the authority of the gospel 
above that of the Eoman Pontiffs, as the 
rule of life and conduct, were answered 
with the weighty arguments of fire and 
sword, and received death in the most cruel 
forms as the reward of their sincerity. "Jlie 
Priests and monks found it to their advantage 
to keep the people in the grossest darkness, 
that they might the more effectually dazzle 
their eyes with the glare of a ludicrous pomp 
of gaudy worship, as if the whole of religion 
consisted in a round of vain ceremonies, 
bodily austerities, and a stupid veneration 
for the Clergy. The consequences were, 
that superstition and ignorance were sub- 
stituted for true religion, and reigned ovei 
the multitude with absolute sway. Relicks 
rose into higher estimation than the merits 
of Christ, and were supposed to be more 
effectual, than the most fervent prayer, offered 
to the Father through the intercession of 
the Redeemer. The Saints had a greater 
number of worshippers than the Supreme 
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Being- ; nor did these superstitions worship- 
pers trouble themselves about that knotty 
question, which in after times gave birth 
to so much debate namely ; how the inha- 
bitants of heaven, become acquainted with 
the prayers that are addressed to them from 
the earth ? 

Some of the means they bad recourse to 
for raising- the revenues of the chnrch, were 
the vilest impositions that ever disgraced the 
conduct of men. Whilst the Bishops were 
raising immense sums of money by allow- 
ing; the opulent transgressors to purchase 
the remission of the penalties imposed upon 
them ; the Abbots and monies were enrich- 
ing' their convents, by carrying about the 
country, the carcasses and relicks of the saints 
in solemn procession, and selling to the de- 
luded multitudes, a look, a touch, or an 
embrace of these sacred remains at certain 
6xed prices. By these raree-shows, the 
monastic orders drew as much from the 
pockets of the poor, as the Bishops did from 
the more opulent by the sale of remissions. 

Such was the general state of religion when 
Henry II, ascended the throne, whose go- 
vernment was much disturbed by the violent 
contentions between the crown and the 
mitre. 
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In the second year of his reign A.D. ] l;>o, 
there was a violent dispnte between Walter, 
Abbot of Battle Abbey, and his diocesan, 
Hilary Bishop of Chichester, the former, 
with several other rich Abbots, claiming' on 
behalfof their abbeys, exemption from the ju- 
risdiction of their Bishops. This contest was 
at last decided in favour of the Abbot, whose 
plea was founded upon a charter of exemp- 
tion granted to his abbey by its founder Wil- 
liam the Conqueror.* The success of this 
Abbot encouraged others to aspire after the 
same privileg;e ; to obtain which, some 
made no scruple to forge charters of exemp- 
tion; hut failing in that, they applied to 
Rome for bulls, to exempt them IVom the 
jurisdiction of their ordinaries, and thereby 
subjecting; themselves immediately to the 
Pope. The first who applied to Rome 
for such a bull, was Robert, Abbot of 
St. Albans, who obtained one from Pope 
Adrian IV, a native of England, whose 
original name was Nicholas Breakspear. 
He spent several years of his youth in the 
most menial offices about the abbey of St. 
Albans, where his father was a monk. The 
success of Abbot Robert, was not the effect 
of this adventitious circumstance, for we arc 
told that he presented his holiness with three 
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mitres and a pair of sandals of exquisite 
workmanship, and divided two hundred 
marks among the courtiers. The liberality 
of this Abbot, paved the way for him to ob- 
tain two other bulls; the one ^rantinj him 
and his successors permission to wear the 
episcopal ornaments; and the other, ap- 
pointing' the parochial processions and offer- 
ings of Hertfordshire, at Whitsuntide, to be 
made to the chiircli of St, All)ans, and not 
as they had hithertofore been, to the eiitlie- 
dral of Lincoln* These bulls, which greatly 
diminished both the power and revenues of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, gave rise to some 
violent disputes with that Prelate, which, 
by the mere force of bribery, terminated in 
favour of the abbey-f 

Many other Abi)Ots in different parts of 
England, made similar applications to the 
court of Rome; and by employing the same 
means, obtained the same exemptions, and 
became mitred Abbots. This innovution 
very much disturbed the ancient order of 
church-government, by diminisbing the epis- 
copal, and increasing- the papal power. — 
But none felt the fatal effects of these ex- 
emptions so sensibly as those who had ob- 
tained them. For the exempted Abbots 
weresomuch harassed by expensive Journies 
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to Home, and by the various exactions of that 
insatiable court, that thej had great reason 
to lament the success of their ambition.* 

The Roman Pontiffs were always on the 
alert, ready to take advantage of every cir- 
cumstance by which they might extend their 
authority over the temporal, as well as the 
spiritual affairs of the kingdoms of the 
earth. Though King Henry II, was a wise 
and prudent Prince, yet in the second year 
of his reign, A. D. 1156, he very impru- 
dently contributed to exalt the power and 
pretensions of the Pope, by accepting a 
grant of the kingdom of Ireland from Pope 
Adrian IV. The soliciting of this grant, 
was a plain acknowledgment, that the Pope 
had a right to deprive the Irish Princes of 
their dominions, and to bestow them upon 
another. This right, his Holiness incorpo- 
rated in the body of the grant. " For it is 
" undeniable (says he,) and your Majesty 
" acknowledges it, that all islands on which 
" Christ the Sun of Righteousness hath 
'" shined, and which have received the 
" Christian faith, belong of right to St. 
" Peter,and the most holy Roman Church. "f 
To a proposition so pregnant with evil, a 
King of ilngland ought never to have given 
any countenance. But the wisest Princes 



* Hear/, vol. 5, p. 3 



f M. PaciJ, Hist. p. 07. 
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t sometimes so blinded by their ambition, 
t to see the most obvious consequences 

I their conduct.* 

'"'in the year A. D. 1159, a company of 
about thirty men and women, who were 
Germans, appeared in Kngland, and soon 
attracted general attention by the singulaiity 
of their religions practices and opinions. — 
They were apprehended and broug^ht before 
a council of the Clergy at Oxford. On be- 
ing interrogated about their doctrines, Ge- 
rard, their teacher a man of learning, said, 
that they were Christians, and believed the 
doctrines of the Apostles. Upon a mra-e 
minute inquiry, it was found that they heW 
in abhorrence several of the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, such as the doctrine of 
purgatory, — prayers for the dead, — and tke 
invocation of saints. On refusing to re- 
nounce those damnable heresies as they were 
called, they were condemned as incorrigible 
heretics. The King-, by the advice of the 
Clei^y, commanded them to be branded 
with a red-hot iron on the forehead, and 
Gerard, to be distinguished from the rest, 
by being branded also on the chin, — to be 
whipt through the streets of Oxford, — to 
bnve their clothes cut short by the girdles, 
and in that state turned into the open lields, 

• Dr. Henry, vol. fl, p. 33B. 
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.all persons being forbidden to afford them 
any shelter or relief under the severest pe- 
nalties. This cniel sentence was executed 
in its utmost rigor ; and it being" the depth 
of winter, they all lost their lives through 
cold and hunger. They had made one fe- 
male convert in England, who through fear 
of a similar punishment, recanted. These 
Germans appear to have been the first who 
suffered death in England, for the vague 
crime of heresy. Tliey submitted to their 
fiite in the true spirit of the martyrs of Jesus, 
frequently repeating, " Blessed are they who 
are persecuted for righteousness' sake.* — 
What a darkness must at that time have 
covered this land ! A wise King, a renowned 
'Hniversity, — the whole body of Clergy, 
joined by the laity in persecuting unto death, 
a few pious Christians who could not sub- 
scribe to the anti-scriptural dogmas of the 
church of Rome. Happy and honourable 
had it been for our country, had those hard- 
fated Germans been the last that suffered on 
the same account. But this was a period in 
which scriptural trutli and piety were re- 
jected, whilst the most incredible stories 
were believed without examination. Giral- 
du8, in his typography of Ireland, relates 
the following with gravity. " When St. 

■ J. BtompU col. 1000. Miioec C. tlist, vol. 3, p. 4^9. 
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*^Kewen (says lie) was one day praying 
'* witli both his hands held up to heaven, 
* out of the window of his chamber, a 
*' swallow laid an egg in one of them ; and 
'* SHch was the patience and good-nature of 
•' the saint, that he neither drew in nor shut 
*' his baud till the swallow had built her 
*' oest, laid all her eggs, and hatched her 
*' young. To preserve the remembrance 
" of this fact, every statue of St. Kevan, in 
" Ireland, has a swallow in one of its hands."* 
Tales like the above need no comment. — 
Though theyareimplicitly believed by tbede- 
luded Roman Catholics, they are only noticed 
here in order to shew the gross impositions 
practised by the Roman Clergy, who find 
it necessary to prevent their people fi'om ac- 
quiring general information, lest the absur- 
dities of their system should be exposed ; an 
object, which the discipline of their church 
is most admirably calculated to effect. 

On the death of Pope Adrian IV, which 
took place September Ist, A. D. 1159, two 
other Popes were elected. Octavian, who 
assumed the name of Victor III. was chosen 
by one part of the cardinals ; and Rolland, 
who took the name of Alexander III, was 
chosen by the other. The first was received 
as Pope by the Emperor Frederic; while 
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the Kings of Frauce and Eng'land, after 
some deliberation, acknowledged the latter.* 
This schism, ia the vndivided and infallible- 
church, continued about fifteen v^ars, aud- 
Was the cause of incalculable confusion and 
disorder in ihechnrch. 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury died 
April 18th, A. D. llfii, and was succeeded 
by the famous Thomas llecket, who was the- 
occasion of so much political contention dur- 
ing his life, and the object of so much super- 
stitious veneration after his death. Arch- 
bishop Theobald became acquainted with 
Becket when he was pursuing his studies ut 
Paris, and being charmed with his graceful 
and winning address, gave him two livings. 
in Kent, and obtained fur him two prebends 
in tlie cathedrals of London and Lincoln. 
He was next made Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury and provost of Beverley. Immediately 
after the accession of Henry IL to the 
throne. A, D. 1 158, by the earnest recoDi- 
mendation of the Archbishop, be was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of England. TbeCban- 
I cellorof England, at this time, had no dis- 
tinct court of judicature in which he pre- 
[ uded ; hut he acted together with theJus- 
l ticiary and other great oiBcers of state, ia 
I Abe aflairs of the revenue and exchetjuetv 

• Da Pin, cent.13; p. 116. 
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9ie gi'eat seal being; in his custody, he B 
pervised and sealed the writs and precepts 
that issned in proceedings pending' in the 
King'rt court, and in the exchequer. Be- 
sides the oftice of Cliaiiceilor, and a great 
number of ecclesiastical benefices, lie had 
royal castles and forts committed to his cus- 
tody ; the temporalities nl vacant Fi-elacies, 
and the esclieats of great baronies belonging- 
io the crown. These revenues he expended 
without account or controul ; and the King 
reposed in him such a degree of confidence, 
that he seemed almost to share the throne 
with the sovereign. 

Becket would occasionally, lay aside the 
ecclesinstical habit and character, and as- 
Kume the military profession. ]u an expe- 
dition with the Kiiifj to France, he lieaued 
a body of men in his own pay. and com- 
manded at various Kieges. In his niiuiners 
there was a certain inexpressible grace, de- 
rived from nature and improved by art, 
wbich feudered his company so agreeable to 
the King, that he became his greatest fa- 
vourite, and perpetual companion in most 
of his pleasures. 

At the time of Arcliblshop Theobald's 
death, the King was in Normandy; but as 
soon as he heard of it he resolved to raise 
his Chaucellor to the Primacy, in hopes by 
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bis means, of governing' the church in iran- 

C|iiillity. This promotion was retarded for 
I about a year by the opposition of the Km- 

presa Maud, the Kings's mother, and of the 
I Clergy and Bishops of England. But 
I Henry's resolution was fixed, and his fond- 
. ne!>s for his favourite overcame all remon- 
, Btrances, and the Chancellor was elected 
f Archbishop of Canterbury at Westminster, 
f June 3rd, and being first ordained Priest, 

was consecrated at Canterbury, June 6th, 
' A. B. 116-2. 

No sooner did Becket find himself firmly 
' seated in the episcopal throne of Canterbury, 

than he suddenly changed his whole mode 
I of life, and from the gayest and inostluxuri- 
t ous courtier, he became the most austere and 
I solemn monk. Without having previously 
I acquainted the King of his intention, and 
I Tery much to his surprise and dissatisfaction^ 

lie resigned the office of Chancellor. A most 
I ungrateful act towards his royal benefactor, 
Iwho had loaded him with wealth and ho- 
I Hours. 

Before the King returned to England, in 
[January, A. T). 1163, he received so many 

complaints of the severities of the new Pri- 
l mate, ^at he became sensible, when it was 
I too late, that he had made a wrong choice. 
[ At the first interview Becket had with the. 
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fcng: at Southampton, it was obseiTed by 
the whole court, lliat thoiigli lie was treateil 
with respect, he was not received with the 
same marks of friendship as on former occa- 
sions. The King" soon after gave a plaiuer 
proof of his dissatisfaction witli the Primate, 
by ohlig;ing him to resign the Archdeaconry 
of Canterbury, which he did with great re- 
luctance. 

In April, A. D. 1163, Becket attended a 
council at Tours, summoned hy Alexander 
III, tlie Pope acknowledged by tbe Kings 
of France and England. At this council, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had every 
possible mark of respect and iionour paid 
iiim by the Pope and Cardinals, who could 
easily discover, that vanity and the love of 
admiration were his predominant passions. 
It is highly probable, that at this council, 
Becket, at the instigation of the Pope, 
formed the design of becoming the cham> 
pionforthe liberties of the church, and the 
immunities of the Clergy. This much at 
least is certain, that soon after his return, he 
began to prosecute this design without his 
former reserve ; and the zeal which he ma- 
nifested, produced an open rupture between 
him and his sovereign.* 
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Nothing could be more opposite than the 
sentiments and views of the King and the 
Primate, concerning the privileges and im*- 
mnnities which were now claimed by the 
Clergy, The King was determined to be 
the sovereign of all his subjects, Clergy as 
well as laity ; to oblige them to obey his 
laws, or to answer for their disobedience in 
his courts of justice. Becket, on the other 
band, maintained that the Clergy were sub- 
ject only to the laws of the church, and 
Tvero to be judged only in spiritual courts, 
and to be punished only by ecclesiastical ceU" 
sures, 
■ In order to bring this question to a speedy 
issue, which the licentiousness of the Clei^, 
and the atrocious crimes committed by some 
of them at this time, rendered absolutely 
necessary, the King summoned a council of 
the Clergy and Nobility to meet at West- 
minster. The King opened the council with 
an excellent speech, in which he complained 
of the mischiefs occassioned by the thefts, 
robberies, and murders, committed by the 
Clergy with impunity ; and concluded with 
requiring that the Archbishop and the other 
Bishops would consent, that if when a clerk 
was degraded for any crime, he should be 
immediately taken to the King's officers, 
that he might be punished for it according 
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to the laws of the land. The Primate, 
dreading the compliance of the other Bishops 
with so reasonable a demand, earnestly en- 
treated that they ini^ht be allowed to hold, 
a private conference amongst themselves be- 
fore they returned an answer, which was 
granted. In this conference, the other 
Bishops acknowledged, that the King's de- 
mand appeared to them to be agreeable to 
reason, law, and Scripture. But the Pri- 
mate insisted with so much warmth and ob- 
stinacy, on the immunities granted to the 
Clergy by the canons of the church, that he 
silenced all his brethren, and persuaded them 
to return this answer to the King, — That 
they couid not comply with his demand. On 
this the council broke up in confusion.f 

The failure of Henry in his first attempt, 
did not induce him to relinquish his claims, 
but made him more determined to carry his 
point. By the earnest entreaties of his 
friends, Becket began to give way a little ; 
and waiting upon the King at Oxford, he 
consented to promise obedience to the laws 
of the land, without annexing to this pro- 
mise, as he had always before done, a sav- 
ing of the privileges of his order. The King 
was highly pleased with his success, andre- 

Isti-. Henry, lol. 5, 
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solved to have this consent of all the 
lates, to obey without reserve the laws of 
the land. To set this lonu; disputed point 
at rest, the King convened a. gveat council 
of the Clerjjy and Barons to meet at Claren- 
don, on the ftjstivul of St. Hilary, A. D. 
1164. Before the meeting' of this assembly, 
Becket had changed his mind, and when he 
appeared before the council, he positively 
refused to promise ol>edience to the laws in 
the terms to which he had agreed at Oxford. 
Tbe obstinacy of the Primate provoked 
both the King and his Nobles, and produced 
the most violent debates between the Bishops 
and the Barons for three days in succession ; 
during which time.every possible means were 
tried to bring Becket to obedience. At last' 
by the tears and entreaties of two Kuights- 
templans, Bichard of Hastings, and Hosteug 
of Bolonia, for whom he had a great esteem, 
be was again softened, and appearing before 
tbe council, he, with all the other Bishops, 
ootemnly promised and swore, in the words 
of truth, aud without any reserve to obey 
all the royal laws and customs which had 
been established in England in the rei^rn of 

[ his Majesty's grandfatlier, Henry I.f These 
vs and customs, commonly called thecoii' 

I atitulions of Clarendon, were put in writ- 

ii:i 1^. TU'^ina:, 1. I, c. 31, p. 39. Em. Hcury, vol i, y. 345. . 
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I'lg', read in the council, and one copy of 
them delivei-ed to the Primate, another to 
the Archbisbop of York, and a third depo- 
sited among the records of the king^dom. — 
Tile Constitutions of Clarendon, consisted 
of sixteen articles which we here insert, in 
I wfe r that the reader may form a just idea of 
hv' prerogatives and privileges that were 
PUned equally by the King and the Clergy, 
pari produced such warm debates between 
tbe stale and the church. 

I. Wheu any tUffeieace reluting to the right of pa. 
Inonge, arises bctvrceti tfac JaJty, or between tlic Clergy 
.'Mid iaity, the coBtroveis; is to be tried and ended in 
tb King's court. 

il. Those churches, which are fees of tlie crown, 
Qiiiiut be griiotcdattay in pcipctuity without the King's 

III. Wbeo the Clergy are charged with any misde- 
tseauour, and summoned by the Justiciai'y, ihey shal 
I'e obliged to make tbcir iippearaiice in his court, nod 
Head toBuch parts of the indictment assliall be put to 
ibem ; and hkcnise to answer to fuch articlt'S in the 
ecdewBstical court as they shall be prosecuted lor by 
tliat Juriiidictioti : always provided, that the Kind's Jus- 
liiiiary sbull send an officer to ins|>ect the proceedings 
«r ibe court Christinu. And in case auj cleik is con- 
'mied, or pleads guilty, be is to forfeit thejirivilei^e of 
bis character, ^nd to be piolected by the church no 

IV, No Archbishops, Bishops, or Paraons, are aU 
limed to depart tbe kiugdoni uithout a license from tbe 
[ro«a; and provided they have leave to IravKl, they 
sliul! give security, uot to a^t or solicit any tiling dur- 
VOL.U. D 
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ing their pasaage, stay, or return, to the prejudice of 
the King or kingdom. 

V. When auy of the laity are prosecuted in the ec- 
clesiastical courts, the charge ought to be proved before 
the Bishop by legal and reputable witnesses ; and the 
course of the process is to be ho managed, that the 
Archdeacon may not lose any part of hie righl, or the 
profits accruing to bis office : and if any offenders ap- 
pear screened bom prosecution upon the score, either 
of favour or quality, the sheriff, at the Bishop's in. 
stance, shall order twelve sufficient men of the neigh- 
bourhood to make oath before the Bishop, that they 
will discover the truth according to the best of their 
knowledge. 

Vt. Excommunicated persons shall not be obliged 
Id make oath, or give security to continue upon the 
place where they live : but only to abide by the judg^ 
ment of the church in order to their absoluUon. 

VII. No person that holds in chief of the King, or 
any of his Barons, shall be esconiBiunicated, or any of 
their estates put under an interdict, before application 
be made to the King, provided he is in the kingdom ; 
and, in case his highness be out of England, then the 
Justiciary must be acquainted with the dispute in order 
to make satiEfaction : and thus what belongs to the 
cognizance of the King's court must be tried there j 
and that which belongs to the court Christian must be 
remitted to that jurisihclion. ' 

VIII. In case of appeals iu ecclesiastical causes, the 
first step is to be made from the Archdeacon to the 
Bishop : and from the Bishop to the Archbishop : and 
if the Archbishop fails to do justice^ a further recourse 
may be had to the King, by whose order the contro- 
versy is to be finally decided in the Archbishop's court. 
Neither shall it be lawful for either of the parties to 
move for any farther, remedy without leave from the 
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IX. ir a iliflereace happeus to arise betneen any 
ClerppyinsD and laymnu caDcerning.auy tooement ; and 
that the clerk pretends it beld by frank almoine, [a te. 
nareby divine service,] and the laymuii pleads it a lay- 
fee ; it) this case, the tenure shall be tried by the in- 
quiry aod verdict of twelve sufficient men of the neigh. 
bourhood, siinunoued according to the custom of the 
realm. And, if the tenement or thing in controversy 
shall be found almoine, the dispute concerning it shall 
be tried in the ecclesiastical court. But, if it is brought 
in a lay-fee, the suit shall be followed iu the King's 
conits, unless both the plaintiff and defendant hold the 
tenement in question of the same Bishop ; in which 
case the causes shall be tried ia the court of suoh 
Bishop or Boron, with this farther proviso, that he who 
is seized of the thing in controversy aliall not be dis- 
seizeii, hanging the suit, (i. e. during the suit, pendente 
lite) upon the score of the verdict abovemeutioned. 

X. He i>ho holds of the King in any city, castle, or 
borough, or resides upon any of the demesne lands of 
the crown, in ease he is cited by the Archdeacon or 
Bishop, to ananer any misbehaviour belonging to their 
cognizance ; if he refuses to obey dieir summons, iiud. 
stand to the sentence of the court, it shall Ite lawful for, 
the ordinary to put him under an interdict, but not to 
excommunicate him, till the King's principal officer of 
the town shnll be preacquainted with the case, in order 
to enjoin them \a make satisfaction to the church. And 
if such officer or ma^strate shall fnil in his duty, he 
shall be fined by the King's judges. And then the 
Bishop may exert his discipline on the refractory per- 
son as he thinks fit 

XI. All Archbishops, Bishops, and ecclesiastical 
persons, who hold of the King in chief, and tlie tenure 
of a barony, are for that reason obliged to appear be- 
fore the King's justices and ministers, to answer the du- 
ties of their tenure, and to observe all tlie usages and 
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cUBloma of the realm; and, like other barciiiB, are 
bound to be present al trials in the Kin^s court, tilt 
sentence is to be prononnced for the. losing of life or 
limbs. 

XII. When any Archbishopric, Abhey, or Priorj, 
of royal foundation, becomes vacant, the King is to 
fnake seieure : from nhich time all the profits and issues 
are to be paid the Eschet^uer, as if they were the de- 
Siesne lands of the crown. And when it is determined 
the vacancy shall be filled up, the King is to snmnion 
the most considerable persons of the chapter to court, 
and the election is to be made in the chapel royal, with 
&B consent of our Sovereign Lord the King, and by the 
advice of such persons of the government as his hijfh- 
ness shall think fit to make use of. At which time the 
person elected, before his consecration, shall be obliged 
to do homage and fealty to the King, as his liege lord - 
which homage shall be performed in the usual form, 
inlh a clause for the saving the privilege of his order. 

Xni. If any of the temporal barons, or great men, 
shall encroach upon the rights or property of any Arch~ 
bishop. Bishop, or Archdeacon, and refuse to pake 
Batisfaction for wrong done by themselves, or their te- 
nants, the King shall do justice to the party aggrieved. 
And if any person shall disseize the King of any pnrt 
.of his lands, or trespass upon his prerogative, the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and Archdeacons shall call him 
to an account, and oblige him to make the cronn re. 
Stitution : i. e. " They were to excommunicate such 
disseiEers and injurious persons in cose they proved re. 
fractory and incorrigible. 

XIV. The goods and chattels of those nho lie under 
forfeitures of felony or treason are not to be detained 
in any church or chureh.yard, to secure them against 
■eizure and justice ; because such goods are tlie King's 
property, whetlier they are lodged within the precincts 
of a chnrch or without it. 
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, XV. All actioDs and pleas of dcbu, thougli never so 
' mn in the circumstances of the contract, shall be 

I in the King's courts. 
iVI, The sons of copyholders are not to be ordained 
t the consent of the lord of ihe manor nliere he 
WM born.* 

The reader will at once perceive that these 
wise and equitable laws, were intended to 
reduce the ecclesiastics of all deuominations, 
to a due subjection to the laws of their coun- 
try, — to limit the jurisdiction of spiritual 
courts, — to guard aijainst appeals to Rome* 
and the pronouncing- of interdicts and ex- 
communications without the consent of the 
King'. Becket solemnly promised and swore, 
in the words of truth and without reserve, 
to obey the laws and customs of the *' consti- 
tutions of Clarendon ;" but he soon after 
began to exhibit sio^ns of repentance, by ex- 
traordinary acts of raorti6cation, and by 
discontinuing the performance of the offices 
of his function ; until he obtained from the 
Pope a bull releasing him from the obliga- 
tion of his oath, and enjoining him to re- 
xnme the duties of his office. But though 
this bull reconciled his conscience to the vio- 
lation of his oath, it did not save him from 
the fear of the King's indignation at his con- 
tluct ; he therefore determined to retire pri- 
tely out of the kingdom. With this in- 
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teDtion,in company with two faithful ftiendsT 
he embarked at the port of Eomney fou 
France, but being twice diiven back by con- 
trary winds, he hinded, and returned to Can- 
terbury. The King having- heard of his 
departure, sent his ofiicers to seize his goods 
and revenues ; I)ut on his appearing tliey re- 
turned without executing their orders. Con- 
scious that he had transgressed those laws 
he had sworn to observe, he waited upon 
the King at Woodstock, to implore his par- 
. don for attempting to leave the kingdom 
without his permission. The King received 
him without any other expression of dis- 
pleasure, than asking hiui, " if he had left 
England because he thought it too little to 
contain them both."* 

This interview was soon succeeded by 
fresh aggressions on the part of Becket, who 
publickly protected the Clergy from those 
punishments which their crimes deserved, 
and positively refused to obey a summona 
to attend the King's court. Henry was so 
much enraged at the proceedings of the Pri- 
mate, that he determined to call him to ac- 
count for his conduct before his peers, in a 
parliament which he summoned to meet at 
Northampton, October 17th, A. D. 1164. 
This parliament was numerously attended^ 
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as the contest hetween the crown and the 
niitre, deeply affected the interest of the 
whole nation. On the first day the King in 
person accused the Arthbishopof contumacy, 
in refusing to attend his court when lie was 
summoned. Against this accusation, the 
Primate set up a defence, but it was so weak 
that the court unanimonsly fonnd him g:HiItv, 
and sentenced him to forfeit all his ijoods and 
chattels.* 

Becket with much reluctance subniitteil 
to the sentence, and the King agreed to ac- 
cept of five hundred pounds for the for- 
feiture, for the payment of which the Bishops 
became sureties. On the second day, the 
King demanded five hundred pounds that 
he lent Becket when he was Chancellor; 
and also, to render an account of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand marks, which be 
affirmed that he received from vacant bene- 
fices when he was Chancellor, and required 
him to account for that sum. This demand 
so astonished Becket, that he begged leave 
to consult his brethren the Bishops in private 
before he returned an answer, which was 
granted. The Primate found that the Pre- 
lates difl'ered widely in their opinions. Some 
of them advised him to resign his see, as the 
only means of appeasing the King's wrath j 
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others of them opposed this ns a dangeroua 
precedent, and too great a submission to the 
civil power. WhenBecket found that they 
could not come to any unanimous conclusioD* 
he sent a message to the Kin^ and Barons^ 
requesting them to allow him a little delay^ 
which was granted till Monday. The state 
in which Becket's affairs now stood, had a 
visible effect on the minds of his friends, very 
few of whom returned with him to his lodg- 
ings. On Monday he was seized with a 
violent cholic, which put it out of his power 
to appear in parliament ; hut he sent a so^ 
lemn promise that he would appear on the 
next day, thoug'h he should be carried in bis 
bed. Early on Tuesday morning; several of 
the Bishops waited upon him in his chamber, 
and earnestly entreated him to resign his see, 
assuring him that if he did not, he woul4 
be tried for peijury and high treason. Becket 
rejected their advice, and reproached tfaent 
bitterly for deserting him in his contest; 
charged them not to sit in judgment upon 
their Primate; and solemnly declared, that 
he would sooner be burnt alive, than either 
abandon his station or forsake his Hock. 

Having celebrated mass, he dressed him-* 
self in his pontifical robes, and set out from 
his house with a coniecrated host in one 
hand, and, when he appruachcd the hall 
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ffhere the KJng; and parliament were sit- 
ting, he took the cross from the bearer, and 
carried it in the other hand.* 

When the King- was informed of the pos- 
ture in which the Primate was advancing-, 
he instantly retired into an inner room, and 
commanded all the Bishops and Barons to 
follow him. He then complained in the se- 
verest terms of the audacity of Becket ; and 
was answered by the Barons, " That he had 
" always been a vain and obstinate man, and 
" oug^bt never to have been raised to so high 
" a. station ; — that he had been guilty of high 
" treason, both against the King: i"id king- 
" dom ; ami tliey demanded that he should 
" be immediately punished as a traitor."t 

The Barons became so loud and vehement 
against Becket, that Roger, Archbishop of 
York, fearing that they would proceed to 
acts of violence, retired hastily, that lie 
might not witness the bloody scene. The 
Bishop of Exeter went into the great hall, 
where the Primate sat almost alone, and, 
falling: 3t his feet, conjured him to take pity 
on himself and on his brethren, and preseiTe 
them all from destruction, by complying 
with the King's will. But, with a stern 
countenance, he commanded him to be gone. 
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The Bishops now found themselves in a very 
critical sitoation. If they proceeded to sit 
in judgment on their Primate, they should 
incur the displeasure of the Pope ; and if 
they refused, tliey would forfeit the favour 
of the Kiu^ and the Barons ; they begged 
that they might be allowed to hold a private 
consultation ; which was granted. After 
mature deliberation, they agreed to renounce 
all subjection to Becket as their Primate, — 
to prosecute him for perjury before the Pope f 
and, if possible, to procure his deposition. 

The Bishops reported their resolution to 
the King and Barons, who, not knowing 
that Beckethad already obtained a bull frottt 
the Pope, absolving ham from his oath, too 
rashly gave their consent. 

Tlie Bishops went in a body to communi-^ 
cate their resolution to the Archbishop, but 
he would not deign to give tliem any an-i 
swer, except, " I heiir," which was followed 
by a profound silence. The King and Ba- 
rons were not at all intimidated by the ob- 
stinacy of the Archbishop, but came to a re- 
solution, that if he did not immediately g^ive 
in bis accounts, they would declare liiiu 
guilty of peijury and treason. Robert, £arl 
of Leicester, was sent at the head of a de- 
putation to communicate this resolution; 
and addressing himself to Becket, said. 
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The King commands you to come imme- 
diately, and give in jour accounts, or else 
hear your sentence." On hearin^f which, 
Becket started upon his feet and exclaimed, 
" My sentence ! No! my son, hear me first. 
" I was given to the church free, and dis- 
" chained from all claims, when 1 was 
"elected Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
" therefore I never will give any account. 
" Besides, ray son, neither Jaw nor reason 
"permits sons to judge their father. I de- 
"cline the jurisdiction of the King and 
" Barons, and appeal to God, and my lord 
" the Pope, by whom alone I am to he 
" jndged. For you, my brethren and fellow- 
" Bishops, I summon you to appear before 
" the Pope, to be judged by him for liaving 
" obeyed men rather than God. I put my- 
" self, the church of Canterbury, and all 
" that belongs to it, under the protection of 
" God, and the Pope, under whose protec- 
" tion 1 depart hence," On this he walked 
out of the hall in great state ; his boldness 
liaving so amazed the assembly, that none 
had the courage to stop him. When he 
reached the street, he was received by a pro- 
digious mob, who conducted him with loud 
acclamations. A circumstance very conge- 
nial to his vanity, and tended to make him 
still more inflexible. 
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Becket now began to devise the means of , 
making his escape ; and in order to conceal 
bis intention, he sent tliree Jiiishops to the 
King, to ask permission for hiia to retire | 
out of the kingdom ; to which the King re-' | 
plied, that he would deliberate with hif ' 
council on the subject, and give an answer' ' 
next day. Becket, who never intended to> i 
wait the result of the King's deliberation,- 
passed through a postein gale in the night,' ■ 
and left Northampton with only two monks' | 
in his company. After lurking in different' ' 
places, and travelling only by night, lie ar-' ' 
rived at Sandwich, where he embarked o»' 
board a fisher-boat before dawn, on Tues-' 
day, November iOtli, (exactly two weeka' 
after he left Northampton,) and that evening' 
landed at Boulogne.* • 

The flight of the Arclihishop produced a 
violent commotion through the land. His' 
friendti either concealed themselves or fled. 
The King convened a conncil of the Bishops- 
and Barons, to consider what was most pro-., 
per to be done under existing circumstances^i 
when it was agreed to send a splendid em- ' 
bassy to the Pope, to prosecute the Arch- 
bishop, and, if possible, to procure his de- • 
position. The ambassadors were furnished 
with a large sum of money, which they ' 

• Vila S. Thoin j;, 1.1, c. 3^ 1.2, e. 2, Hcnrj, vol.*, p. 353. 
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knew to be the most powerful pleader in a 
papal court ; also, with letters to the Earl 
of Flanders and the Kin^ of France, en- 
treating* those Princes not to afford llie fugi- 
tive Prelate an asylum in their dominions. 
It was agreed to protect the friends and pro- 
perty of the Primate, till the residt of this 
embassy should be known. 

The Kings's ambassadors sailed from Dover 
about the same time that Becket sailed from 
Sandwich, and they both arrived at St, Onier's 
on the 11 th of November. Becket concealed 
himself in a hermitage belonginj;^ to the ab- 
bey of St. Bertin, under the borrowed name 
of Brother Christian, until the departure of 
the Kingf's ambassadors, when he resumed 
his own name, and was treated with the 
greatest respect and kindness by the Clergy 
and people of those parts. 

The English ambassadors met with a very 
cold reception at the French court. Lonis, 
who was a superstitious bigot, and a great 
admirer of Becket, with whom he kept up a 
jiiiviite correspondence, w.is sliocked at the 
following expression in King Henry's letter: 
"Thomas, late Archbishop of Canterbury." 
On reading which be exclaimed, — "Late 
" Archhidbop ! Who -bath deposed him ? I 
" am a King as well asvonr master, and yet 
" I have no power to depose the meanest 
Vol,. II. K 
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" clerk in my tlomiuions." He refused to 
comply with any of tLe requisitions of the 
ambassadors, and told them plainly that he 
would protect the persecuted Prelate to the 
utmost of his power. The two monks who 
had accompanied Becket, followed the am- 
bassadors to the court of France, where 
thev were most [graciously received hy Louis, 
who promised his friendship and protection 
to their master; adding-, "That it had always 
" been the glory of the French Kings to pro- 
" tect the persecuted of all nations, espe* 
*' cially the Clergy."* 

The ambassadors next proceeded to Sens, 
where the Pope then resided ; and in this 
journey also, they were followed by the two 
monks, who were preferred with the first 
audience of His Holiness. One of them 
named Herbert, began his harangue in the 
following canting strain ; " Holy father^ 
" your son Joseph no longer reigns in 
" Egypt; but the Egyptians have almost 
" killed hire, and forced him to flee." When 
he described the persecutions which his mas- 
ter had endured in England, nnd the toils 
and dangers of his escape, the father of fa- 
thers (as he tells us) burst into tears, and 
said, "And doth your master still HveP 
" He may claim the glory of a martyr, 
" though he is in the flesh."t 

• ViU b. 'Ihomic, I, 2, c 7, t Ibiu, c, 8 |), 72. Exit. Heary. 
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On the following^ day, the English am- 
Ijassadurs were actmitted to an audience with 
the Pope and his Cardinals, when Robert 
Foliot, Bishop of London, who spoke first, 
was interrupted by the Pope tor using some 
expressions which reflected on the conduct 
of the Archbishop. Hilary, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, was also put to silence by a loud 
laug'h which was raised ag'ainst him for hav- 
ing pronounced a latin word wrong. The 
other three Bishops said but little. The 
Earl of Arnndel, having apologized for his 
is^norance of the Latin language, made a 
speech in English, in which he artfully ex- 
tolled the authority of the Pope, befoi-e 
which, he said, all the world bowed ; he 
mag-nified the veneration of his sovereign 
for the person and character of His Holi- 
ness, and observed, the present embassy, 
consisting of the mest honourable persons in 
his kingdom was a proof; he also spoke in 
very respectful terms of the Archbishop, 
and gaid, that England might have been per- 
fectly happy under a good Prince and an ex- 
cellent Pastor, had it not been for this un- 
happy dift'erence between them ; and con- 
cluded with entreating the Pope to restore 
peace between them by commanding the 
Archbishop to return to England, and by 
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sending a legate thither to terminate all 
their disputes,* 

This soothing speech was very graciously 
heard by the Pope, but after a cousultation 
with the Cardinals, the ambassadors were 
informed that no answer could be given to 
their petition until the Archbishop had 
been heard. But the ambassadors insisted 
on a prompt reply, as the King had com- 
manded them not to stay longer than three 
days. This positive demand was a puzzling' 
point to His Holiness, who was apprehen- 
sive, that, as there then was another Pope, 
if he gave a flat denial, the King of Eng- 
land might abandon his party, and espouse 
the cause of his opponent. Some of the 
Cardinals, who had been secretly gained 
over by the ambassadors, pleaded earnestly 
for granting their petition ; others pleaded 
that it would be equally imprudent and dis- 
lionourablo to abandon the Archbishop, who 
had suffered so much for the immunities of 
the Clergy. At the close of their delibera- 
tions, the Pope repeated his former answer, 
on which the ambassadors left his court, and 
hastened back to England, where they ar- 
rived about Christmas, A. D. 1164.t 

Becltet, as soon as he was assured of the 
favour and protection of the King of France, 
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paid him a visit at Soissons, wheie the 
Preach court then resided, and was most 
affectionately received, and urged to accept 
Eiu order on tlie royal treasary for every thing; 
he Deeded during; his stay in France. From 
Soissons he proceeded with a numerous re- 
tinue for Sens, which he entered in a kind 
of triumph, and was treated hy tlie Pope 
with the g;reatest respect. At asolenin couu- 
cil of all the Cardinals and Prelates, Becket 
was seated at the Pope's right hand, and al- 
lowed to keep his seat while he pleaded his 
cause. Having, in the course of an artful 
speech, produced a copy of the constitutions 
of Clarendon, several of which were directly 
calculated to abridge the power of the Pope 
and Cardinals, the whole assemhly expressed 
their abhorrence of them in the strongest 
terms, and at the same time passing the 
hig'hest encomiums on the Archbishop, de- 
clared that his cause was the cause of God 
and the church, and ought to be supported.* 
Becket, with a view of further ingratiating 
himself with the Pope, resigneil his Arch- 
bishopric into his hands, pretending that his 
conscience was much disquieted at having 
been advanced to that dignity hy the in- 
fluence of a temporal Prince. Some of the 
Cardinals, who had been bribed into the in- 

■ Vita S. TliomiE, p, TTTtbT ~ ' 
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terest of the English court, proposed to ac- 
cept tlie resignation, as the best way of set- 
tling the dispute ; but the majority rejected 
the proposal, decluring', that if Becket was 
abandoned, no Bishop %vould dare to resist 
his Prince, and the church would he ruined. 
The Pope with the advice of his Cardinals, 
restored the A rcli bishopric to Becket, ap* 
pointing him a residence in the abbey of 
Pontigny in Biirgandy. 

Wlien the anibassadors returned to Eng- 
land, and made their report, the King was 
bighly offended both with the Pope and the 
Archbishop ; and that they might feel his 
resentment, he prohibited the payment el 
peter-pence, and commanded all clerks who 
presumed to appeal to the Pope to be impri- 
soned. He also commanded all the goods 
and revenues of the Archbishop, and of all 
the Clergy who adhered to bira, to be seized ; 
and proceeded to confiscate the estates, and 
to banish the persons of all the Primate's 
friends, retainers, and relations, to the num- 
ber of about four hundred, and compelled 
them to take an oath, that they would pre* 
sent themselves hefove Becket, in hopes tbat 
the sight of so many families inTolved in 
ruin on bis account, might shake his resolu* 
tion and induce him to submit. But thit 
' proTcd a very impolitic act, for it made the 
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King appear in the lijjlit of a oriiel tyrant, 
and excited universal syaipatliy towaitis tlio 
Archbishop and his persecuted friends. 

The Kings of France and England had 
an interview at Gizors, in Easter week, A. 
D. 1165, in which the afl'airs of Beoket was 
the chief snbject of their neii^otiations. But 
as Henry insisted upon liis submission to the 
canstitiitions of Clarendon, and Iiouis re- 
fused to withdraw his protection from him, 
nothing was concluded.* About this time, 
an interview was proposed between King 
Henry and the Pope, but did not take place 
because the King objected to the Archbishop 
being present ; to which His Holiness re- 
turned this haughty answer : — " That no 

man had a right to exclude any person 

from the presence of the sovereign Pon- 
" tiff, whose prerogative it had always been, 
■" to protect oppressed exiles from the vio- 

lence of the wicked, and even from the 

rage of Princes.''^ 

Becket employed himself during his resi- 
dence at PontignVi in exercises of devotion, 
and writing expostulatory letters to the King 
and Bishops of England, — in issuing ex- 
communications against sevend officers of 
the crown,— in threatening even to excom- 
municate the King himself; a threatening 

■ Jleiiry, vol. S, p. SIX. + Vila S. Tlioinas I. a, c. 16, p. B4. 
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be would have executed witlioiit delay, had 
not the Pope, through policy, advised him 
to exercise a little longer forbearance with 
his Prince. 

The Bishops and Clergy were alarmed at 
these violent proceeding^R, and still more vio- 
lent threatenings, which induced the Bishop 
of Salisbury to write a letter in behalf of all 
the Clergy of his Province, to the Archbishop, 
in which they represented, with great free- 
dom, hisingmtitudetohisgracioussovereigfn, 
who had raised him from a low condition to 
the highest honours ;— the uncanouical means 
by which he had obtained his see ; — the in- 
formality and severity of his censures already 
pronounced; — the injustice and danger of 
those which he meditated against the Xing' ; 
- — and concluded with an appeal to the Pope 
against all his proceedings.* 

This truly christian letter produced no 
'.good effect on the unbending mindof Becket, 
tor he immediately commenced more spirited 
^reparations for executing his threaten ing-s. 
Jle acquainted the Pope by letter with big 
intentions, in which he painted the King of 
England in the uiost odious colours, as a 
cruel, impious, unrelenting persecutor, 'who 
liad tried and condemned Christ at North- 
Ljimplon, in his person. f 



• Epittul. M. ThoB 
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Henry became much concerned when he 
beard of Becket's design, and called a conn- 
cilof his Barons, and Prelates at Chinon in 
Touraine, to consider wliat was to be done 
to prevent his excominiinication, or to gnard 
ag'ainst its consequences. After a long deli- 
beration, it was thought the most expedient 
to appeal to tlie Pope j and two Bishops 
were sent to notify that appeal. On their 
arrival they were informed that Becket had 
^one a few days before to Soissons, to per- 
form his devotions at the shrine of St. Dran- 
sius, the patron of combatants, to implore 
his protection in that dangerous conflict in 
which he was engaged with the King of 
England. This prevented them giving him 
a regular notification of the appeal.* In 
the mean time Henry sent orders to Eng- 
land to guard the sea-coasts, and search 
every person that came from the Continent, 
and if letters of excommunication or inter- 
dict were found upon any person, to punish 
him, if a Clergyman, by casteration ; if a 
layman, by death. So terrible to the great- 
est Princes, were the thunders of the church, 
in those days of darkness and superstition ! 
Becket was prevented from excommuni- 
cating King Henry by the interposition of 
the King of France; but on Whitsunday, 

• Epistol S. Thoma', Ei>. 140. 
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A. T). 1166, at Vizelay, before a crowded 
audience, he published sentences of excom- 
munication against all his ministers, and 
chief confidents ; and declared the iuipious 
constitutions: of Clarendon null and void ; — ■ ' 
absolved all the Bishops of England from 
the unlawful oath they had taken to obey 
them, — and excommunicated all persons who 
paid them any regard. Upon these pre- 
sumptuous proceedings the King tlireatened 
to expel from his dominions, all the monks '. 
of the Cistercian order, if they any longer i 
entertained his enemy the Archbishop oi '• 
Canterbury atPontigny ; which obliged him i 
to remove to Sens about Martinmas, A. D. I 
1 166, where an honourable asylum was pro*« t 
vided for him by the King of Prance. The 
pertinacity of Becket rendered ineffectual 
for a long time, all the efforts of the Eng-j 
lish Prelates, the Pope, and of the King of 
France, for terminating the contention be* 
tween him and the King of England. Ai 
length the King's agents at Borne, obtained i 
a soothing letter from the Pope to their 
master, dated December 20th, A. D. 1166; 
in which he informs him, that he had given. 
a commission to two Cardinals to determine 
all controversies between that Prelate and 
the Bishops of England ; — that he had given 
his legates authority to absolve all the King's 
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serpaats and subjects who had been excom- 
municated; — and that he had inhibited the 
Archbishop from issningany censures against 
Um, or any of his subjects during- the time 
ftis cause was pending. 
fliKothing could exceed the consternation 
a^Secket when he heard of this bull j espe- 
^Ky, as he was informed at the same time, 
that the King's agents had obtained copies 
if all the letters that he and liis friends had 
written to the Pope against the King. To 
ascertain the truth of the report, he wrote 
to his agent at the court of Rome, to disco- 
ver, if possible, how his affairs stood, and 
inform him accordingly, remarking, " If 
those things which are reported be true, my 
lord the Pope hath suffocated and strangled 
DDt onlv me, but also himself and all the 
Clergy'" 

Becket's affairs now appeared in a very 
bad condition, and had it not been for the 
randu(;t of the King of France, in all pro- 
liability Henry would have brought the 
haughty Prelate to a proper submission. — 
But Louis was a weak minded bigot in every 
thing relating to religion, which could only 
be equalled by his enmity to the King; of 
England. He expressed himself as being 
more displeased with the Pope, if possible, 
than even Becket, and declared that he would 
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not snffer the legates to enter his dorainionsiV 
whom he was as much offended with as if 
they were come to pull the crown off his own 
head. 

Though the legates left Rome in January, 
they did not arrive in France till the end of 
October, A. D. 1167, when a correspondence 
commenced between them and Becket, 
which brought to light the artful disingeni- 
ous conduct of the Pope, who stated in his 
letters to tlie King, that his legates had a 
commission to "Judge and determine;" 
but in his letters to tlie Archbishop, said they 
had a commission to " negociatea i-econcili- 
ation." It appears that the Pope by va- 
cillating between thetwo parlies, encouraged 
Becket in his inflexible obstinacy, and made 
him more intolerable and arrogant than ever." 

When the legates had their Hrst interview' 
with the King of England in the city of 
Maine, and acquainted him with their in- 
structions, he became highly incensed at the 
Pope's conduct in giving them private in- 
structions so different from what was ex- 
prcBsed in his letters to the King. He af- 
firmed likewise, that the Arciibisbop had 
given a false account to the Pope of the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, which was confirmed 
by the English Bishops then present. The 
King further declared, that if anj laws had 
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heen made in his time inconsistent witli the 
laws of tlie church, he was willing that they 
^iioiild be abolished ; and at the request of 
the Eng'lish Bishops, he consented that the 
le^'ates i^hould act either as judges or media- 
toi-s between him and the Arclibistiop. 

These preliminaries for a reconciliation 
being adjusted, the legates with difficulty 
procured an interview with Hecket, No- 
vember 17tb, A, D. 1167, but he behaved 
with the greatest haughtiness imaginable ; 
refusing to submit to them as judges, ahd 
duclining to give them any ground to pro- 
ceed upon as mediators, for to all his seem- 
ing concessions he added a nullifying pi'o- 
viso, — a saving of the honour of God, — of 
the apostolic see, — of all the liberties and of 
all the possessions of the church, which tliey 
knew the King would not admit, as it would 
create endless disputes. 

When the legates reported to the King 
and the £nglish Bishops, then with him in 
Normandy, what had passed between them 
and the Archbishop ; that Prince and these 
Prelates protested that they had performed 
llteir part, in oftering to submit to them 
either as judges or mediators, and as the 
Archbishop had not made a similar submis- 
sion, they appealed to the Pope, and put 
thcm^ives and the kingdom of England 
VOL II. F 
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under the imnietliate protection of the holy 
see, until the feast of St. Martin, in the 
following year. They also requested the le- 
gates to notify their appeal to the Archbishop, 
and to inhibit hirn from issuing any censures 
against them in the interval. With this re- 
quest the legates complied, and prohibited I 
the Archbishop, in their own, and in the 
Pope's name, from inflicting any censures ■ 
on the King or kingdom of England during- 
the time of the appeal.* Never was a hon- 
grj lion more enraged at having his prey' 
torn from him when he was jnst reacly to 
devour it, than Becket was at this prohibi- 
tion. He complained of it to the Pope in 
the bitterest terms, and charged King Henry 
■with having bribed the legates, 

The prohibition of the Pope's legates pro- 
duced a suspension of hostilities for a time 
between the King and Becket, who was 
thereby prevented from launching the thun- 
ders of the church against his sovereign,— 
In the mean time, the Earl of Handera 
made an attempt to put an end to this vio- 
lent dispute, to effect which, he brought 
Becket with him to a place where a confer- 
ence was to he held between the Kings of 
France and England, about Alidsniuroer, 
A. D. 11(51. But Henry, being secured 
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fium church censures by the prohibition of 
the legates ; aud stUl farther deftuiled by a 
ball he had received from the Pope, sus- 
peading- the Archbishop's spiritual authority 
fier him aud his subjects till he had reco- 
itted his favour, would not no much as ad- 
mit Becket into his presence. He had 
therefore to return to the place of his retire- 
ment, under the lormentinof effects of mor- 
tified pride and impotent resentment. 

On tlie sixth of January, A, D. 1169, the 
Kings of France aud England held another 
conference, when an attempt was a<raiu 
made to bring about a reconciliation between 
Becket and his sovereign. To accomplish 
lllis, great paios were taken by the King of 
France, Bernard de Corillo, and others, to 
persuade the haughty Prelate to behave in a 
proper and respectful manner to his much 
iiffeuded Prince, They at length so far pre- 
vailed, that wiien he was introduced to the 
King, he fell upon his knees, and said, " I 
" submit myself to the mercy of God and 
" the King, to the honour of God and the 
" King," a form of words very artfully con- 
trivetl, and full of ambiguity. Henry ob- 
jected to this form of submission, and io- 
Histed that the Archbishop should promise in 
plain words, " That he would obey those 
'• laws and customs which the holy Arch- 
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" bishops of Canterbury had obeyed in the 
" times of former Kinf^s, and which he had 
" sworn to obey." This Beeket refused to 
do ; allegino; that his predecessors had never 
heen pressed to make such a promise. But 
the King' insisted upon it, and many of the 
nobles and Bishops earnestly urging him to 
comply, he at last consented to make the 
promise required, with a saving of the ho- 
nour of God and of the rights of his order. 
The King, well knowing what was intended 
by the saving clause, rejected this oflfer; 
and, addressing" himself to the King of 
France, in a very emphatic manner, said, 
" My liege lord, 1 earnestly entreat yoar 
" attention. I know that whatever happens 
" to displease him, he will say is contrary 
" to the hononr of God, and the rights of 
" his order. But that it may appear to all 
*' the world that I do not oppose the honour 
" of God, or the real rights of his order, I 
" here make this oft'er : — There have been 
" many Kings of England before me, some 
" weaker and others greater tlian I am ; 
" there have been also many great and holy 
" men, Archbishops of Canterbury before 
"him; let him behave towanls me as the 
" greatest and most holy of his predecessors 
" behaved towards the weakest of mine and 
" 1 am satisfie d."* 

^Vim S. Tbom*. 1. 2, c, 35. ^ 
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This speech produced a [Miwerful effect on 
the audience, who cried out, that the King's 
concessions were sufficient ; and the Arch- 
bishop remaining silent, the Kin^ of France 
added, " My lord Archbishop, why do yon 
" hesitate ? Peace is now in yonr offer." 
But Becket evinced a spirit of haut^lity and 
unyielding obstinacy, equally proof against 
either tlie threats of bis enemies, or the en- 
treaties of his friends ; and the conference 
closed without a reconcihation. The French 
Kin^, and many of the nobility, were dis- 
gusted with the conduct of Becket, and pro- 
nounced liim to be a man of the most con- 
summate pride and obstinacy. 

A third attempt to effect a reconciliation 
between Henry and the Archbishop, was 
made in the beifinnin^ of the year A. U. 
1169, at an interview between the two King;s 
of France and England. In order to inti- 
midate Henry into a compliance, a btdl was 
delivered to him from the Pope, declarinj^, 
that if he was not reconciled to the Arcb- 
hi.<ihop before the beg^inning; of next Lent, 
he wftuld restore the Prelate to the full exer- 
cise of liis spiritual authority over him and 
hifi kingdom. Henry proposed to the Pope's 
ai^ents. who were appointed to act as medi- 
iKors in this negotiation, that the Archbishop 
jRbonld return into England, an(l enjoy ail 
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the emoluments of his i^ee, on condition 'Uiat 
he would promise to behave towards him at* 
former Archbishops had beliaved towards 
former Kings. -Beeket consented to make 
that promise with rt saving of the right of 
his order; but the King as positively ob- 
jected this saving, which rendered abortive, 
all the efforts of the mediators to bring abcmt 
a reconciliation. 

Beeket now began to give full vent to his 
Bpleen. In his letters to the Pope, he speaks 
of Heniy as being a more crnel and perse- 
cuting tyrant than Hei-od. As soon as Lent 
commenced, he resumed the exercise of his 
spiritual diithority ; and without consulting 
the Pope, he thundered out sentences of ex- 
communication against the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Salisbury, the Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, and his vicar ; Hngh, Earl rf 
Chester, Richard de Lucey, Chief Justiciary, 
&c. &c.* 

While Beeket was thundering out his ana- 
tbamas, Henry was not inactive. He em- 
powered his agents to oft'er the Pope a pre- 
■sent of ten thousand marks, if he -would 
translate Beeket from Canterbury to some 
other see, — to procure him peace with the 
Emperor and Roman nobility, — and to al- 
low tile Pope to appoint an Archbishop for 

< Epiitul S. Tbom^ Ep, 79, 00. 1. 3. 
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Canterbury, and to iill all the other sees 
then vacant in Eiig;land. The Pope dc- 
clioed acceptina^ these teiiipting- oilers, btit 
sent two nuncios, Vivitui, Archdtincon of 
Home, and Gralian, tStibdeacon, into Nor- 
mandy, in Aufrust, A. 1). lliiii, to nego- 
tiate a peace between the King* and the Arch- 
hishop. These nuncios had several donfer- 
enees with Henry nt different places, but ull 
proving unsuccessful, Uiey left Normandy 
soon aiW Michaelmas. 

After their departure, Henry feai-ins" what 
might follow, sent a messenger after Vivian 
with a letter, entreating- him to return and 
resume his negx>ciations, encouraging* hia 
to believe they would be crowned with suCf 
cess. Vivian complied with this request, 
to the no small mortihcation ofBecket, who 
was impatient to use the sword of his spi. 
litnal power. Tlie nuncio sent a letter ta 
Beck£t requiring him to attend an interview 
of the Kings of France and England, which 
■was to be held at St. Beny's, Novem ber 1 5th, 
A. D. 1 U)9. On his arrival, he sent a peti- 
tion to the Kintj, containing the terms <ai 
which he was willing; to be reconciled to his 
sovereign, namely, that himself and all who 
had followed his fortunes, should be restored 
to all the rights and possessions which they 
had enjoyed before they left England. He 
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rig^ht to perform. On the receipt of this, 
bull, Henry basted into England, to caiTy 
into execution his favourite design of crown- 
ing- his son. When Becket heard what the 
Pope had granted to Henry, it enraged him 
almost to madness. He wrote to the Pope 
and Cardinals, and told them in the plain- 
est tenns, that they had been hribed, — that 
they had absolved the devil and crucified 
Christ, — and that he would make no more 
applications to Rome, where none but wick- 
ed men prevailed. 

■ The King having accomplished the coro- 
nation of his sou, returned to the continent 
and held several conferences with the nun- 
cios, and when all the preliminaries far a 
reconciliation were adjusted, the Archbishop 
was conducted in great state to an audience 
of his Sovereign, July 22nd, A. D. 1170, 
in a meadow near Fretvite, where the French 
and English courts, with a prodigious mul- 
titude of people of all ranks were assembled. 
The conduct of the King on thi?; occasion, 
was singularly condescending ; but Becket's 
haughty and resentful temper was so little 
impressed by it, that he returned Henry's 
civility and condescension with complaints 
and remonstrances ; especially, that of per- 
mitting his son to be crowned by the Aicb- 
bishop of York, After extorting from the 
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King a promise to repair all the injuries that 
had been done to the church, the Archbishop 
(lisiui)unted to throw himself at his feet; 
bat Henry prevented him, and stooped so 
low as to hold his stirrup, and assist him in 
reraoimting'. The terms of reconciliation 
were then read by the Archbishop of Sens, 
and ratified by the King-, but it was far from 
lieing- cordial on the part of Becket; for 
when the Kino^ desired him to declare his 
forg-iveness of all who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure in the late unhappy dispute, as he 
had now forgiven, all who had offended hlni. 
But to this most reasonable proposal, Becket 
returned an evasive answer. 

The terms of peace being' thus ratified, 
Henrv sent letters to the yonng^ King, ac- 
quainting him with the terms, and com- 
manding', that all their estates and posses- 
sions should be restored to the Archbishop 
and his exiled adherents. When Becket's 
agents arrived in England, they met with a 
very cold reception ; their company was 
shunned, and their report of peace not cre- 
dited, — that when they delivered the royal 
mandate to the young King, he told them 
to return for an answer in ten days. Becket 
made bitter complaints to the King about 
the delay, and sent the letters he had receiv- 
ed from his agents to the Pope, with whom 
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be now stood in the higbest degree of favour, 
ander whose authority he was permitted to 
inflict the highest censures on his opponents. 
The Archbishop received this authority from 
the Pope while waiting' at Whitsand for a, 
passage to England ; on which he immedi- 
ately unsheathed the sword of his spirituU 
power, and sent over three hulls, one for 
suspending the Archhishop of York for 
crowning the young King; and two for ex- 
communicating the Bishops of London and 
Salisbury, for having assisted at the cere- 
mony. Nothing could he more agreeable 
to his vindictive temper, than the execation 
of these sentences ; but they excited univa-- 
gal indignation against him, and as will be 
seen in the sequel, proved the cause of his 
niin. 

On his reaching the English shore, De- 
cember 1st, Ji. D. 1170, attempts were 
nade to prevent his landing, and some men 
in arms, commanded him in a very imperi- 
ous tone, to absolve the excommunicated 
Bishops. In his way to Canterbiny he was 
accompanied by agreat multitude of people, 
and entered in a kind of triumph, amidst 
the acclamations of his attendants.*" 8ooa 
«fter his arrival he was waited upon with an 
•rder issued by the young King, demanding 
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of him to absolve the excommunicated 
Bishops. Becket refusing to remove the 
censures he had inflicted on those Bishops 
ivho assisted at the coronation, very much 
Incensed the yoang* King, as it called in 
question its validity. 

After spending- a few days at Canterbury, 
be set out to visit the young King;, whose 
eonrt. was at Woodstock ; as he approached 
London, of which he was a native, great 
crowds of people conducted him to his lodg- 
ings in Southwark, with loud acclamations ; 
ill return for which he scattered amongst 
them both money and episcopal benedictions. 
Here is vanity was soon mortified by a mes- 
sage from the young King, forbidding him 
to proceed any further, or to enter any royal 
town or castle ; aud commanding him to re- 
turn immediately to Canterbury, and con- 
fine himself within the precincts of his 
church. After his return to Canterbury, he 
found himself deserted by many of his friends 
who were daily informing him of the insults 
they received, and the depredations that 
were committed upon his estates, which 
brought such gloomy apprehensions on his 
mind, that he one day said to one of his 
friends, " [ am now convinced that this 
quarrel will not end witlieut btnod ; and I 
vol. II. (; 
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am iletenained to die for the liberties of the 
church." 

When the excommimicated Bishops ar- 
rived in Noimaiidy, they threw themselves 
at the King's feet, imploring his protection 
from the disgrace and ruin with which they 
were threatened by the Primate, and paint- 
ing the violence of his proceedings in such 
strong coloui's, that Henry fell into one of 
those pai'oxisms of passion to which he was 
subject, in the height of which he exclaimed, 
" Shall this fellow, who came to court upon 
" a lame horse, with all his estate in a wal- ' 
" let behind him, trample upon his King, 
" the royal family, and the whole kingdom ? 
** Will none of all those lazy cowardly 
" knights whom I maintain, deliver {tm 
*^ from this turbulent Priest ?"* 

This passionate exclamation made too 
deep an impi'ession on those who heard it, 
particularly on the four following Barons : 
Reginald Fitz-Urse, William de Tracy, 
Hugh de Morvil, and Richard Breto, who 
formed a resolution either to terrify the Arch- 
bishop into subjection, or put him to death. 
Having concerted their plan, they set out 
for Canterbury, and to prevent Kuspicioa 
took different routes, but all arrived at the 
castle of Kandle dc Broc, about sis miles 

■ Vita S. Thomic, 1, 3, c. 10, p. 1 18. 
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om Canterbury on the same day, Decem- 
ber 28th, A. D. 1170. On the following- 
day they proceeded to the city, accompanied 
by a body of resolute men, with anus con- 
cealed under their clothes. Tlie four Burons 
with twelve of the men, were admitted into 
the Archbisliop's apartment, where he was 
coDversinp with some of his Clergy. Kcfp- 
nold Fitz-Ui-se, told the Archbishop that they 
were sent by the King- to command him to 
absolve the Prelates and others, whom be 
had excommunicated ; and then go to Win- 
chester, and make satisfaction to the young 
King-, whom he had endeavoured to de- 
throne. A long- and violent altercation fol- 
lowed, in the course of which, it was plainly 
intimated to Becket, that if he did not com- 
ply his life was in daug-er, but he persisted 
the more resolutely in his refusal. The 
Barons, upon their departure, charged 
Becket's servants not to let him flee; on 
which he cried out Tehemently, " Flee ! I 
" will never flee from any man living', 1 am 
" not come to flee, but to defy the rage of 
" impious assassins."* Aftertheirdepaiture, 
his friends blamed him for having inflamed 
the fury of his enemies by the roughness of 
his answei-s, and earnestly pressed him to 
make his escape ; but he haughtily replied 
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" 1 have no need of your advice. — I know 
what I oujjht to do." 

The Bnrons finding their threats inef- 
fectual, put on their coats of mail, and tak- 
ing each a sword in his right hand, and an 
axe in his left, returned to the palace, but 
fonnd the gate shut. When they were pre- 
paring to break it open, Robert de Broc 
conducted them up a back stair and kt them 
in at a. window, A cry then arose, " tbey 
are armed! they are armed !" on which the 
Clerg'y hurried the Archbishop almost by 
force into the church, hoping that tlie sacred- 
-iiess of the place would protect him from 
violence. They would also have shut the 
door, but he cried out,—" Begone, ye co» 
" ward» ! I charge you on your obedience 
" do not shut the door. What! will you 
"make a castle of a church?" The con- 
spirators having searched the palace, came 
to the church, and one of them exclaiming, 
" Where is that traitor? where is the Arch- 
bishop ?" Becket advanced boldly saying, 
*" Here I am, an Archbishop, but no traitor! ' 
" Flee," cried the conspirator, " or you are 
a dead man." " I will never flee," replied 
Becket. William de Tracy then took hold 
of his robe and said, " You are my prisoner, 
come along with me." But Becket clung 
so fast to one of the pillars of the choir, that 
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Aey could not make him quit his hold ; and 
(luring tile strugafle, he seized Tracy by the 
collar, and almost threw him down. En- 
raged at this resistance, Tracy aimed a blow 
with his Hword, which almost cut off the 
mn of Edward Grime, one of the monks 
rf Canterhury, in trying- to ward off the 
How, which also wounded the Archbishop 
iathe head. Beoket offered no further re- 
sistance, but joining his hands in a posture 
of prayer, commended his own soni, and 
the cause of the church, to God, and the 
i^Dts of that cathedral. The other three 
Wnspirators rushed upon him, and each le" 
wiled a blow at his head, by which his 
skull was cloven almost in two, and his 
brains scattered about the pavement of the 
church.* 

Thns fell Thomas Becket, December aOth, 
A. D. 1170, in the hfty-third year of his 
^'^e, and ninth of his Pontificate. Thoma« 
Beckct, says Lord Littleton, was ■' a man 
of a;reat talents, of elevated thoughts, and 
()(' invincible courage ; butof a most violent 

Kl tnrhulent spirit ; excessively passionate, 
ighty, and vain-glorious ;t in his reso- 
Stepbanides Vita S. Tboms, p. 8)'HT. KiU. Henry, vol..', 

f Some idea may be fnrmed of the lanit* ami ]inde of t]ui 
Pn-luM, tram tliepuni|iuus etjle iunhichhe travelled ux related 
h; Wllliun Fiti-Sl^iu. fit vtu attended with about two haoT 
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also claitoed all the churches and prebends 
belonging' to Canterbury, that had become 
vacant since he left, that he might dispose 
of them as he pleased. To the last article 
Henry was very ranch opposed ; and the 
whole petition was couched in such ambi- 
guous terras, that he rejected it altogether, 
and proposed the following; plain terms : — 
" That the Archbishop should have his 
" church, and all the possessions of it that 
" had been lield by his predecessors, and a» 
" they had been held by them."* This form 
was rejected by the Archbishop, and Vivian , 
having failed iu his second attempt to bring i 
about a reconciliation, returned into Italy, | 
greatly dissatistied with the two unbending I 
opponents. I 

Henry now expected that a sentence of 
excommunication against himself, and an 
interdict on his kingdom, would be pro- 
nounced immediately by the infuriated Arch- 
bishop. To prevent these sentences froiB 
being executed, he sent over into !Englan<) 
his royal injunctions, forbidding all inter- 
course between bis subjects and the Pope or 
Archbishop; declaring it high treason Ut 
bring any interdict from either of them into 
England. He also commanded, that Pete^- 
pence should be paid into the royal treasury 
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and not to the Pone,* To render these in- 
junctions more effectual, every person was 
compelled to take an oath to observe tlieui, 
which was cheeil'nllv done by the laity of" all 
ranks, btit generally rel'usetl by the Clergy. 
The King-, wearied with the pertinacity 
of Becket, made application to the papal 
court, to have the terms of an accommoda- 
tion between him and the Archbishop settled 
with the Pope in person ; when liis Holiness 
e^ressed his approbation of the following- 
form which was proposed to him. " That 
"for the love of God, of the Pope, and of 
" the church of Rome, tlie King- would per- 
" mit the Archbishop to return to his chnrch 
" in safety, and to have and hold it in peace, 
" together with all the possessions he bad 
" before he left England. The same to all 
" who were in exile on his account," The 
Pope commissioned the Archbishop of Rouen 
and the Bishop of Nevers to accomplish this 
diflicult task, and as a means of reconcilia- 
tion, they were nnthurized to absolve all 
those whom Becket had excommunicated. 

The King's agent succeetled in obtaining 
for him another favour from His Uulinesit, 
This was a bull empowering Roger, Arch- 
bishop of York, to crown Prince Henry ; 
an office which Becket claimed the exclusive 

■ Ourraa Chrua. npud X. SuipU col> 14U9. 
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racter. Tlioiigh his murderers were liighly 
criiiiinal, his death was very seasonable« 
and probably prevented much mischief and 
confusion."* 

The lionours paid to the memory of 
Becket, after his death, were extravagant 
beyond ail bounds, and remains on record 
as an evidence of the superstition and cre- 
dulity which prevailed at the period in which 
it occurred. All divine offices were sus- 
pended for nearly a year in the church where 
it happened; and the church itself was, by 
order of the Pope, reconsecrated. The King 
of England, to whose commands it was ge^ 
nerally imputed, was represented as " that 
horrible persecutor of God, who exceeded 
Nero in cruelty, Jnlian in perfidy, and Judas 
in treachery ;'' and the Pope was loudly 
called upoJi by the Kings of France, and 
many Prelates, to draw the sword of Stt 
Peter, and to inflict some exquisite punish- 
ment upon him. But none expressed greater 
grief and horror at this deed than Henry 
himself, who broke out into the loudest la- 
mentations, refused to see any company, of 
admit of any consolation for three days ; a 
pathetic narrative of which was transmitted 
to the Pope by the Bishop of Lizieux, dectar-> 
ing hiH innocence in the strongest ternKi 

■ nr. Henry, vol. 5, p. 393. 
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jng- a promise to repair all the injuries that 
hail been done to the church, the Archbishop 
(lis moil Dted to throw hiQiself at his feet; 
but Henry prevented him, and stooped so 
low as to hold his stirrup, and assist him in 
remounting. The terms of reconciliation 
were then read by the Archbishop of Sens, 
and ratified by the King", but it was far from 
iKJing cordial on the part of Becket; for 
when the Kin^ desired liini to declare his 
forgiveness of all who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure in the late unhappy dispute, as he 
had now forgiven, all who had oft'ended him. 
But to this most reasonable proposal, Becket 
returned an evasive answer. 

The terms of peace being thus ratified, 
Henrv sent letters to the young King, ac- 
quainting him with the terms, and com- 
manding, that all their estates and posses- 
sions should be restored to the Archbishop 
and his exiled adherents. When Becket's 
agent-* arrived in England, they met with a 
very cold reception ; their company was 
shunned, and their report of peace not cre- 
flited, — that when they delivered the royal 
mandate to the yonng King, he told them 
to return for an answer in ten days. Becket 
maile bitter complaints to the King about 
the delay, and sent the letters he had receiv- 
ed from his agents to the Pope, with whom 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Tke Pope sends liis U-gale lo sctilc the terms q/'recon- 
eilialion with Henry for the murder of Btcket. — IXi. 
putes bf.ticetn tke King and the monks at Canlerfmrif, 
abont the election of an Archbishop.— Compirm^ atfttmi 
Henry by hit Son. — Sormandy invaded by the Kiag if 
france, ^c.—Dcalh of the Earl of Boulogne, anjrt. 
treat of the Earl of Flanders.— Tlie King of Ftanet 
Retreats and featses his eamp equipage, — Earl of Ckesttr, 
4-B. taken at the Castle of Doll.— King of Seo*laid 
taken prisoner before Ahrietek Castle. — Henry's visit H 
the tomb of T. BecAet.— Council at Wcsintinster. 

Henry being now relieved from his appre> 
liensionsof the thunders of the church, wfiick 
in those days of darkness and snperstitioft 
■made the greatest Monarchs tremble; hft 
left Normandy and arrived in England, Ad- 
gust 7th, A. D. 1 172, where he fouml every 
thing in profound tranquillity. Henry ini». 
inediately entered upon his expedition fiifr 
' the conquest of Ireland, and was expecting 
to finish its subjugation in a few montht, 
ivhen he was informed that His Holiness 
had sent two Cardinals, Albert and Theod* 
win, to be his legates to settle the affair coih 
cerning the murder of Becket. On hearing 
of their arrival in Normandy, he immediately 
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tout to meet them ; and after a few alter- 
calory conferences, all the conditions were 
amicably settled at Avranches, September 
18tii, 1172, when the Kinof, in the presence 
of the lee^ates, and a great assembly of 
Princes, Prelates, Nobles, and othens, swore 
on the gospels, and the relicks of the saints, 
ia the church of St. Andrew, " that he ha<i 
"neither commanded nor desired the death 
" of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that 
"when he heard it he was very much 
" grieved." But as be was afraid that bis 
passionate expressions had excited the mur- 
derers of the Archbishop to perpetrate that 
horrid deed, he consented to the followino" 
conditions to atoue for his offence, and to 
procure a full recoucUiation with the church. 

1. To give to the Knio^hts-templars as 
much money as would pay two hundred 
Knights for one year to serve in the Holy 
Land ; and at next Christmas, to take the 
cross, and go in pei-sou to the Holy Land 
the following summer, unless he obtained a 
dispensation from the Pope. 

2. To permit appeals to be made to the 
Pope, io good faith, and without fraud ; but 
if he suspected any of the appellants of ill 
intentions, he might compel them to give 
security that they would attempt nothing to 
the detriment of him or his kingdom. 
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3. To abolish such evil customs against 
the church as bad been introduced \a bis 
own time. 

4. To restore all the possessions of the 
church of Canterbury, and of all the Clergy 
and laity of both se^ces, who had been de- 
prived of their estates on account of the late 
Archbishop. Both the King^ and his son at 
the same time swore, that they would ad- 
here to Pope Alexander as lonff as he treatedi 
theni as Christian and CuthoHe Kings.* 

Thus terminated this memorable strug'g^e' 
between the cmwji and the mitre, much lew 
to the disadvantage of the former than could 
have been expected. 

This lonjj litin;ated affair between the Pope 
and Kintf Henry, concerning' the murder oE 
Becket, bein^ broujfht to a close, the atten- 
tion of the King and kingdom was turned 
to thechoiceofanArchbi-shopof CanlerburjFj 
and Primate of England. On the return of 
the young King from Normandy, Odo, Prior 
of Canterbury, was called to court, to COD- 
sulc on tiie subject; but he pretended tbttt 
the monks of that Cathedral had the sole 
right of electing an Archbishop, to the ex- 
clusion both of the Kin^ and the Bishops 

■ i;pist, .S, Thouise, 1. a. Ep. 98. 89. Vita S. TtomB, p, 1*7, 
l4e. Unvddt-n Aiinnl, r«l. 303, 3U1. Dr. Henry, rot, 5, Ait> 
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"tile province. On tliis he was ordered 
liame that be and the tnunks mig'ht tiike the 
subject into their more serious consideration, 
and report the result of their deliberations. 
In about three weeks after he returned to 
llie court, and reported that the monks 
would not relinquish their claim. He was 
then commanded to wait upon the old King; 
in Normandy, with which he complied ; and 
oti cominunicatine; the object of his visit, the 
Kin^ was very much disconcerted. Henry 
was aware that if the choice of an Arch- 
bishop was left to the monks, who were pro- 
feijsed admirers of £ecket, it would fall 
npou some person of the same principles, 
whose violent measures might again disturb 
the peace of the nation. The King- used 
every persuasion, and exerted every art in 
his power to prevail on Odo to consent to 
the election of the Bishop of Baieux, who 
was a man of a most amiable disposition ; 
but all his entreaties had no effect upon the 
hard-hearted monk, who returned to Eng- 
land as indexible as he left it. 

The monks persisted in their claim to the 
exclusive right to elect an Archbishop, which 
was pointedly opposed by the King ; till 
they at last began to fear that if they did not 
yield a little, some violent measures would 

be adopted, to prevent which thev held a 
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chapter, in whicli it wns aa^eed to propose 
three persons to the Kiii^, of which he 
might chose one to be the Archbishop. This 

Sroposal was made to Richard de Lucy, high , 
usticiary and Kegent of the kingdom^ 
who embraced it with joy, and summoned ' 
anassemlily of the Bishops and monks te 
meet in Ijondon in Febniai-y, when Roger 
Abbot of Bee, was unanimously elected. — 
This election was approved and confirmeil 
by the King, but was defeated by the posi- 
tive refusal of the Abbot to accept the oflicc. 
On his refusal anothcrassembly of Bishops 
and monks met in London, aboot the end 
of April, when the six viicant sees of Win- 
chester, Ely, Hereford, Bath, Chichester, 
and Lincoln, were filled up by the following 
persons, Richard de Ivicestre, Archdeacon 
of Poictiers, Geoffrey Redel, Archdeacon 
(commonly called by Becket, Archdevil.) 
of Canterbury, Robert Foliot, Reginald, 
son of Joceline,* Bishop of Salisbury, John 
. of Greenford, and Geoffrey, the King's 
natural son by the fair Rosamond- These 
persons were all very agreeable to the King, 
and some of Ihem had been the most active 
opposers of the late Primate. But the 

• It appear? Ihat if ihe pope proUib-ted a Bifhop from amttf- 
InS a wire, he would grant him an inciulteiire lo ksep ti i;oncnbiD>|, 
■orl then tellov bis illesitimntc ions to be made Ditbnpt, 
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nks and Bishop.s w«re still at vaviance 
about the right of electing an Arohbishop; 
ut length tUe Chief Justiciary contrived to 
make the cUoice of the monks fall upon n 
pereon who he knew the King would ap- 
prove, and after several warm debates they 
proposed Richard, Prior of Driver, to bie 
tlieir Archbishop ; who being approved of by 
the Bishops, and by the Chief Jastii;iary, 
in the King's name, wus declared dul^ 
elected. 

The Archbisliop-eleot made bis public 
entry into Canterbury, on Satiirdsiy June 
Hth, and was to have been consecrated tha 
day after, but it was prevented by nn unex- 
pected obstacle. The Bishops who attende4 
tQ assist at the consecration, received a letter 
from the young King, who was then in open 
rebellion against his father, protesting against 
the lute election, and acquainting them that 
he had appealed against it and the other 
Bishops lately elected to the Pope. It Wi^^ 
therefore thought best to defer the consecra- 
tion, and for the Archbishop-elect Iq go and 
plead bis own and the cause of the otbpr 
Bishops before the Pope qt Rome. 

The seJitinient of St. Augnstipe, (Lib. 
Confess.) when he says, " The glory of the 
world is a deceitful sweetness, a fruitless la- 
bour, a perpetual fear, a dangerous honour," 
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was seldom- more affectingly verified than 
in this period of the life of Henry II. He 
was in the prime of life, — had a numerous 
family of sons and daugliters, of whom he 
was remarkaldy fond, and for whom he had 
made the most ample provisions,— his exten- 
sive dominions were in a state of the most 
profound tranquillity, ami perfect suhmission 
to his authority, — and his friendship was 
courted by all the Princes of Europe. Under 
this simshine of prosperity a storm had for 
Some lime been g-athering', which was just 
ready to hurst upon him with all the desola- 
ting violence of a tornado. The King was 
passionately fond of his oldest son Henry, 
and had him crowned at the age of fifteen. 
The son had some good, but many bad qua- 
lities. His vanity and ambition were un- 
bounded, and made him impatient to reign 
independent of his father. The scheme was 
formed and every facility for its execution 
afforded by the French court. The Kings of 
France, and Scotland, — the Earls of Flan- 
ders, Blois, and Boulogne, — the two young 
Princes, Richard and Geoflrey, together 
with a number of the most powerful Barons, 
both in England and in all the Provinces on 
the Continent, were brought into this con- 
spiracy . 
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The revolutionary arraugements being 
ready, the young King took his flight to the 
court of Fiiince, where he was soon followed 
by his brothers liichard and GeoflFrey, and 
a number of the Barons of Normiindy and 
other countries ; in short, the defection from 
King Henry was so great that he scarcely 
knew whom to trust, and almost every one 
considered bis to be a hopeless case. Never 
did Henry's wisdom and valour appear to so 
great advantage as on this trying occasion. 
He sent to the governors of all liis towns antl 
castles, to make suitable preparation for their 
defence, and in a short time raised a very 
powerful army. 

Immediately after Easter the flames of 
war broke out indifferent places. The King 
of France, with young Henry, entered Nor- 
mandy at the head of a powerful army, and 
at the same time, the Earls of Flanders and 
Boulogne, entered it on the otlier side. But 
he who hath said. Honour thy father and 
thy mother, by an evident providential in~ 
terference, baiiied the united skill, and 
weakened the combined strength of the con- 
spirators, so that the rebel son saw them 
melt away before the small but loyal army 
of his Royal Father. The Earl of Boulogne 
received a wound of which he died in a lew 
days, — his brother, the Earl of Flanders, re- 
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tired with his own and the troops of Bou- 
logne; — the King of France who was be- 
sieging the city of Vernenil, on hearing of 
the ill sucrfcss of his allies, and that King 
Henry was on his inarch to relieve tlie city, 
he raised the siege with such precipitation 
that Henry had nothing to do but take pos- 
session of a deserted camp with all its eqni- 
page. Henry sent a body of troops into the 
Province of Brittany, who defeated the rebels 
in a pitched battle, and shut up all the chiefs 
in the castle of Doll, when the King took 
ihe Earl of Chester, the Baron de Fongers, 
and about a hundred other nobles who sur- 
rendered at discretion, Augnst 2tith, A. D. 
1173. 

The same kind providence ^' hich crowned 
■with sHccess the arms of King Henry on the 
Continent, was not less propitious to bis 
cause in England. 

The King of Scodand invaded the north 
of England with a nunierons army, com- 
mitting the most sanguinary and atrocious 
deeds wherever they came. The King had 
sent out the bulk of his forces in three bo- 
dies, to plunder the adjacent countries, 
whilst he encamped with his household troops 
bfifore Alnwick Castle. The famous Ra- 
nulph de Glanville, then Sheriff of York- 
shire, collected a choice body of uhout four 
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hundred Kniglits, wUli which he an-ived at 
Newcastle in the evening of July 12tb, A.D. 
1174. He approached the enemies' camp 
next morning under cover- of a thick fog, 
iind fonnd the King of Scots, -with ahout 
seventv Knig'htw, engaged in the fashionable 
exercise of tilting in a neighbonring field. 
Tlie sight of these armed troops rather ani- 
mated than alarmed ttie King, who mistook 
them for the troops of Duncan, Earl of Fife. 
When he was convinced of his mistake he 
was so far from betraying" any signs of fear, 
that, shaking his spear, and crying to his 
attendants, " it will now he seen whois agood 
Knight," he boldly advanced to the attack. 
But bis horse being killed in the first encoun- 
ter, he was thrown to the ground and taken 
prisoner. This closed the contest, as all his 
followers either fled or yielded to be taken 
prisoners. 

This proved to be one of the most moment- 
ous events in the British history. The cap- 
tivity of the King of Scots, proved a death 
blow to all the schemes of the rebel confe- 
derates, and almost in a moment, hushed into 
the calm of peace, all the desolating confu- 
sion of an intestine war. King Henry having 
piithis'territorieson the Continent into agood 
state of defence, embarked at Barflour, July 
8th,and landed that evening at Soutliampton. 
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From what motives, we know not, but lie 
Iiastenud to Canterbury to pay his de- 
votions at tlie shrine of Thomas Becket, who 
was now considered as the guardian of the 
^English nation and the most favourite oh-i 
ject of tlieii' adoration. When the Kinsf 
came to a place three miles from Canterbury, 
he alighted, and walked barefoot as a pilgrim 
to thecaljiedral. Having spent a whole day 
and night in fainting and prayer befoi-e the 
tomb of Becket, he then exposed his naked 
shoulders to the flagellations of the monks; 
a tliscipline that was never heaitl of in the 
Christian Church, till the latter end of the 
eleventh century, and had not men learnt to 
consecrate their own absurdities, and to set 
np their own inventions, it would most cer- 
tainly have continued unknown to this very 
day. Henry liaving received absolution of 
the monks, he immediately set out for Lon- 
don, and that night received the pleasing in- 
formation of the captivity of the King of 
Scotland, as before narrated,* 

When Kichard the elect of Canterbury 
arrived at Gome, he found the papal court 
much divided between the parties of Henry 
and bis rebellious sons. After he had wait- 
ed long, and made many liberal presents* 
he not only had his election confirmed, bat 
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was also appointed the Pope's legate in Eng'- 
land. 

The KiiiEi; having settled his affairs, and 
received his sons again into favour, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury convened a council of 
the English Clergy which met at West- 
minster, May 28th, 1175. In tliis conncil, 
eighteen canons collected from the ancient 
councils and latter decrees and epistles of 
the Bishops of Rome, were confirmed by 
the authority of both the Kings, and of the 
Barans of the King"dnni who were present 
at the council. The first of these canons 
enjoins celibacy on all the Clergy above the 
rank of Subdeacons, and forbids a sou to 
succeed his father in any ecclesiastical pro- 
motion. This decree is a sufficient proof that 
ail the severe canons that had been made 
iigainst the marriages of the Cleigy, had 
hitherto been inefiectual. The second pro- 
hibits the Clergy from frequenting public 
houses, except when they are on a journey. 
The third forbids ecclesiastics from holding 
civil offices. The fourth enjoins the Clergy 
to dress becoming their character, and au- 
thorizes the Arclideacon to crop such of tljeni 
as wear long hair. The seventh i'orbids any 
money being taken by the Clergy for chrism, 
baptism, eucharist, extreme unction, burial, 
conferring ordera, or receiving the jirofes- 
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sion of the religious. The fifteenth forbids 
. the. administering the sacramental breaii 
steeped in wine : and the seventeenth forbids 
the consecration of the eucharist in any tbing 
else but gold or silver, &c. &c. 

Roger, Arclibisbop of York, was not pre- 
sent at this council, but sent some of his 
Clergy, to claim for him a right to carry his | 
cross erect within the Province of Canter-^ 
bnry, and to demand the subjection of th? 
Bishops of Hereford, Lincoln, WorcestWi 
and Chester, as their Metropolitan. Bolt) 
these claims were rejected ; the first was re- 
ferred to the decision of the Archbishop o( 
Khoan, and for the space of five years, dnr-> 
ing which the dispute was to be finally de^ 
termined, all animosities between the con-t 
tending parties were to be laid aside. The 
Bishops appealed against his claims to the 
Pope. The injunction to lay aside " all ani-< 
mosities for five years," had but little effect 
on the two Archbishops; for at a council 
held that jear, a serious quari'el arose be- 
tween them about sitting at the right h^sd 
of the legate. The Primate had Uikeq his 
Beaton the rightof the legate when the Arch' 
bishop of York entered, who, on attempting 
to llKUfit the Primate out of his place, a vio- 
lent btruggle eni^ued, in which his grace of 
York was thrown down on the pavement, 
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ariS not a little bruised, liis Imbit toru, and 
his mitre brokpn in pieces.* But we sball 
nut take npoii us to iletermiiie whetber Roger 
beat Richard, or Richard beat Rog'er, but 
the tumult was so great, that the legate re- 
tired iu a frin:ht, and tlie council broke up 
in confusion. Both Prelates appealed to 
the Pope, and coniplainefl of each other to 
the King', who at first, was much incensed 
against the Archbishop of Caiiterbury ; but 
on being" better informed, iie endeavoured 
to reconcile the two etirajred Prelates, and 
so far succeeded as to prevail on them to 
withdraw their appeals to the Pope, and 
pi"oraise to live peaceably for the future. 

Before the legate left England, the King 
agreed to the four following articles: — " 1. 
" That no Clergyman for the time to come, 
" should be carried in person before a secu- 
" lar judge, for any crime or transgression ; 
" unless for abuses of the forest, or for such 
" services, as by reason of some fee they 
" owed to the King, or other secular lord. 
" n. That no Archbishopric, Bishopric, or 
*' Abbey, should be detained in the King's 
" hands above a year, unless there was an 
" ipparent necessity for it. III. That such 
* persons as should confess, or be convicted 
" of killing aCIergyman, should be punished 

• WaniBf's Ecclcs. Hiit, toI. 1, p. 387, 
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** in the presence of the Bishop. IV. That 
** a Clergyman should not be obliged to de- 
" fend himself by duel." 

By this act the King surrendered to the 
see of Rome what the Pope had so long 
been aiming at, namely, to discharge the 
Clergy from the laws of the state in which 
they live, that he might use them to better 
advantage in humbling their several Princes, 
and promoting the absolute power of the . 
Pope over both Church and State. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The policy of the Pope in (living encouragement to dii. 
ftlei between inferiors and lAeir superiors that their ap- 
,0A might bemade to him. — Sckismin thepapacy termi. 
MtA- Cowwi/ofLateran.- The Arclibhikaift letter to the 
9/fl^. — A Priest murdered by a man and his wife, who 
p to Rome to be absolocd. — The King of France visits 
Ihtomb of St. Thomas Becket.— Death of Pope Alex. 
tmder III. mho w succeeded by Lucius III. — Applies to 
the English for money to defend St. Peter, — The Pope 
appoints a council at Caen. — Dispute* with the monks 
ef Canterbury about electing an Archbishop. — Baldwin 
elected to tlie lee of Canterbury. — Building of Church 
imd convent at Haekington. — The monks prevail oh the 
Pope to compel Baldwin to demolish the building, tcho 
bought the manor of Lambeth and built a place with the 
mnlerials. — Death and Character of Henry II. 

The effects of the King's conduct in 
yielding up the long contested point, were 
soon severely felt as the King had thereby, 
put it out of his powei" to preserve the rights 
of either the crown or the Clmrcli of Eng- 
land. The interests of the C Imrch and state 
Mere now divided ; the one headed by the 
Bishops of Rome, and the other by the 
King's. These two separate powers were 
at perpetual variance with each other; and 
by the uudue iiitltience of the see of Rome, 
VOL. 11. I 
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the Clergy became parties in the most un- 
natural, and scandalous usurpation of the 
rights of the crown and church of England. 
It was the policy of the court of Rome to 
countenance the strifes and contentions which 
arose either in church or state, in order that 
the parties concerned might make their ap- 
peals to the Pope, which greatly increased 
both his revenues and authority over all the 
offices and orders in the state. About this, 
time, the Archbishop of Canterbury had to 
feel the effects of the flagitious conduct of 
the Pope, in not only supporting the monki' 
in their rebellion against his authority, but^ 
by putting them in a condition to hold hinlj 
at defiance, and insult liim in his own cathci^' 
dral. The monks of Canterbury having a'J 
quarrel with their Prior, applied to the Popi^l 
and got him deprived ; they then choose one ' 
Eoger in his room, who being inflated with [ 
the spirit of his office, he sent and demanded*!! 
the Archbishop to come to Canterbury hX, 
give him his benediction. The Archbishopl 
informed liim, that it was the duty of the* 
Priors of monasteries to attend the ArchiJ 
bishop wherever he should appoint, butthalr 
he would come on condition he would niakdSj 
the same profession of canonical obedient 
to his grace, as bad been always made l 
his predecessors. This haughty monk trcattd' 
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[iieroiUi reply of the Archbishop with cod- 
Eenipt, ami instead of conforming- to the 
established order of the church, he hasted 
to Rome, where he knew he should meet 
with that support which would enable him 
successfully to oppose the Primate. The 
Prior was a^raciously received by the Roman 
Pontiff, wlio justified his conduct in oppos- 
ing the Primate, invested him with the ring 
and mitre, the ensigns of his authority, and 
sent a mandate to the Archbishop, to go 
down to the monastery to give the Prior his 
benediction, without requiring of him any 
profession of canonical obedience. On the 
Archbishop refusing- to obey a mandate so 
derogatory to his authority, the Prior went 
back to Rome and there received his bene- 
diction.* 

The schism which had subsisted in the 
church of Rome near eighteen years, was 
ferminated this year, A. D, 1177, by the 
degradation of Calextus the Antipope, and 
the submission of Frederic, Emperor of Ger- 
many, to Pope Alexander. This important 
transaction was concluded at an interview 
between the Pope and the Emperor in the 
city of Venice, wlien the pride of the Pontiff 
was not a little flattered by the honours 
paid to him by the Emperor, who gave him 
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the ris^ht hand in all processions, and held his 
stirrup when he iiionntcd his horse, a pom- 
pous account of which he wrote to the two 
English Archbishops.* 

The overthrow of the antipope brought a 
great accession of wealth and power to the 
victorious Pontiff; who, to make a more 
splendid exhibition of his own greatness, 
summoned all the Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Abbots, to attend a general council to 
be held at Kome in the spring- of A.D. 1 179. 
From several Scotch and Irish Bishops who 
passed through England in their way to this 
council, Henry exacted an oath, that they 
■would attempt nothing against him, or his 
kingdom, and that they would return the 
same way.f Only four English Bishops 
attended this council, those of Durham, Ox- 
ford, Hereford, and Bath, as the English 
Prelates claimed a privilege of being repre- 
sented by four of their number in all general 
councils. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
had not forgot the conduct of His Holiness 
in the contest he had with the Prior, and to 
shew how little he regarded tlie papal man- 
date, when he had got as far as Paris on his 
way to Borne, he returned back again. But 
the Pope iiaving nothing now to fear from a 
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wal, he made tlie absent Prelates pay desir 
for their temerity, as he imposed a heavy 
line upon all the absentees. The ostensJhie 
object in calling this council was to suppress 
heresy, but contemporary writers have given 
it as their opinion, tliat his motivo was to 
raise money.* 

Tlie Pope opened the council in the church 
of St. John de Lateran, March 5th, 1179, 
attended with above three hundred Bishops, 
a g^eat number of Abbots and inferior Cler- 
gy, the whole colleg-e of Cardinals, the No- 
hles and Magistrates of Rome, and the Am- 
bassadors of all the Princes of the western 
church. Thirty-three canons were published 
by and received the sanction of this council, 
Imt as tbey have no particular reference to 
the chnrch of England, we shall only give 
H few extracts to shew their spirit and ten- 
dency. By these the secular power is forbid 
to judge the persons of the Clergy under the 
penalty of excommunication ;— to impose 
any taxes on their estates, or take any thing 
from tliem, bnt when the laity are incapable 
of supporting the public burdens, then the 
Clergy might voluntarily offer their assist- 
ance. Another canon calls upon the civil 
power to extirpate all heretics ; — forbids 
Princes to entertain them in their own liouse^, 

• HovedCD, p. 33-2, cf>!. 2. 
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or permit them to live in their dominions^ 
but to conBsciite their goods and make thens _ 
slaves. It grants the same indiilg'ences t<»^ 
those who take tip aims against heretics, as* 
were granted to those who engaged against^*' 
infidels. The incongruity of these canonat"' 
must be apparent at first sight 'i'hey state'4 
that the civil powers have no authority over j 
their Clergy, and yet appoints them judges'] 
on the most dillicult and disputed points of 
doctrine, and then to exercise a power tbejr 
bad forbidden them to assume in punishing 
sticli as they pronounced heretical. 

About this time the monks of Malmsbury 
elected a new Abbot in contempt of their 
diocesan the Bishop of Salisbury, and in a 
clandestine manner got a benediction for the 
AMtot from the Bishop of Landaff. The 
Bishop complained of this encroachment to 
the Ai'chbishop, who still smarting under 
the effects of the Pope's conduct in the case 
of the Prior of Canterbury ; he wrote to 
Pope Alexander in a style that did credit 
hotb to his character and office. He telU the 
Pope, " that obedience, which is the ce- 
" ment of society, is grown an unfashionable 
"restraint; and that the Abbots relaxing 
" the dicipline of the cloister, give pleasure 
*' and fancy their ntraost range. As for the - 
" monks, they spend their time in idleness ;■ 
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" without any precedent or antliority to keep 
" them in oi*der, and if your Holiness dues 
"not step in with a reasonable relief, it is 
" to be feared, that, as the Abbots have re- 
" volted from their Bishops, the Bishops 
"may practice upon the example, and the 
" Deans and Archdeacons itmy take the 
"same liberty with the Hishops. 1 humbly 
"conceive, that those who are in the su- 
"premepost of authority should consider 
"these things, and take care that injury 
"and encroachment should not flow in from 
"the fountain of power and law, from 
" whence justice and equity is expected. If 
" a man may speak his thoughts, these 
" strains of autlioiity are by no means ser- 
" viceable to the Biethops of Rome; and if 
" that latitude is taken in the church, which 
" would not pass without censure in the 
" slate, must it not be a blemish upon the 
" spiritual administration ? But the ex- 
" emptions were so far from answering' the 
" pretended end, that they exposed the re- 
" ligious to greater trouble and expense, 
" than if they were subject to the regular 
" course of government, so that the wiser 
" and better houses, if they had exemptions, 
" they threw them up ; that they were only 
" the proud and vicious part of the religious 
" who contended for these exemptions ; such 
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•' as the Abbot of Malmsbury, who declared, 
" that for tlie yearly payment of one ounce 
" of gold, tliey mig'ht purcliase their free- 
*' dom atthecourtof Kome."* This power- 
ful remonstrance from tlie Archbisho]) to the 
apoKtolic see, produced no more effect tlian 
poiiriog supplications into the graves of the 
dead. 

This pions and judicious Prelate, in a let- 
ter addre!>sed to the Bishops of Winchester, 
Ely, and Norwich, deeply laments that Uie 
Clergy were exempted from the civil power, 
as it proved greatly to their disadvantage. — ■ 
He says, " if a Jew, or the meanest amoDg* 
"the laity, were murdered, the oflender 
" would be put to death ; but if a Priest or 
*' Clei^ynian of whatever rank is murdered, 
" escoinmunication is all the punishment; 
" so that the stealing a sheep or a goat is 
" more severely punished than the murder 
" of a Priest. But this (says he) and what 
" instill more insupportable, is nothing hat 
" what we have deserved by our ambitiously 
'■ usurping an authority which did not be- 
" long to us ; ior by that accurse<l jurisdlcV 
" tion, which we have so presumptuously 
" assumed, we have provoked God and the 
" King, and opeuetl a way for the laity to 
" pour out their malice upon the Clergy. — 
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"Thus a very learneil and worthy Priest 
" was lately murdered at Winchester, by a 
" inan and his wife who do not deny tlie 
"fact; but the murderer is g'oing; away to 
" Rome, and makes no doubt, but by jiros- 
"titutinghis wife who is a handsome wo- 
" man, that be shall not only obtain the ab- 
" solution of tiiat court, but be well paid for 
'* hisjomney thither."* 

So completely infatuated were the Clergy 
in those times in favonr of the see of Rome, 
that they could not trust their liberties with 
any other court ; and yet the aposlolic 
cliamber had in one of their couucilM, made 
a cannon " that whosoever should lay violent 
" hands upon a Clerg-yman should be ex- 
" communicated, and not absolved but by 
" the Bishop of Rome himself, or in his 
" presence." 

The consequence was, that the lives of the 
Clergy were less protected than any other 
part of the comnumity ; for if a man had a 
quarrel withaCleri^ynian, he might lay vio- 
lent hands on him, and then repair to 
Rome where money never failed to procure 
aa absolution. 

The fame of St. Thomas Becket for work- 
ing miracles, had so increased that he was 
now more celebrated than any other Siiint of 

■ Wiitner'if EeclcE. Hist, vol, I. cent. XII. p. 3M. ~^ 
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which that Church could boast. This , 
broug'ht crowds of all ranks, and from dif- 
ferent countries, to pay their devotions at 
his tomb, and obtain cures for themselves or 
friends. Amongotherdislinguishedcharac- [ 
ters, came the Kin<^ of France, the old 
friend and patron of Becket, who being anjj 
sious about the life of bis only sou PliiUpjj 
who had fallen into a dangerous sicknessjj 
resolved to apply to him for help, and came,! 
into England for that purpose, attended bjij 
the £art of Flanders and a numerous retiiHK^ 
who landed at Dover, August 22nd, A. Di(j 
1179; where they were graciously received, 
by King^ Henry, who conducted them t^j 
the tomb of Becket, where he performed! 
his devotions, and presented a chalice o6\ 
gold, with a grant of one hundred casks ofij 
wine annually, to the Tuonks of the cathe4 
dral.* On the return of the French Xing] 
to the Continent, he received the plessinn 
intelligence that his son was recovered, whicuj 
was universally ascribed to the prayers ana 
merits of St. Thomas, and tended greatlji 
to enhance the fame of the saint. This ve^ 
A. D. 1181, died Pope Alexander HI. ' 
filling the papal chair twenty-two years.— 
He succeeded in raising the papal court, f 
above what it had ever attained under t 
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pontifical reign of any of his predecessors. 
He was succeeded by Lucius III. who had 
ni) sooner ascended the throne than he form- 
ed his plan to reduce the power of the senate 
and people of Rome. To assist him in the 
execution of his design, he applied to the 
Kinrj and Clergy of England, and in their 
usual cant, so artfully rc[iresented the dun- 
trer of St. Peter, lliat the King and sotiie 
of the Clergy resolved to raise money for his 
service. This was a ]iew and unprecedented 
application, and some of the Bishops well 
knowing the spirit and corruptions of the 
court they had to do with, entreated the 
King to send the money as a present to tlie 
Pope in his own and their name, for which 
they would he answerable ; but by no means 
lo admit the legate to come into England to 
receive it, " lest this example should be 
" drawn into custom to the prejudice of the 
" kingdom."* But tliis wholesome advice 
came too late, the legate came and'received 
llie money, which gave rise to the worst, and 
most galling oppression that the English 
Clergy ever knew. But as it was the fruit 
of their own doings, the whole order fell 
ra unpitied sacrifice to the rapine and op- 
pressions of the Ecclesiastical monarchy. 

• Waji.1T. vol. 1. p 396 
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This year A. D. 1183, another unnatu- 
ral war broke out between Kinf;^ Henry and 
his sons. The Pope was applied to, and 
by his mandate, a council was held at Caen 
in Normandy, at which Richard Archbishop 
of Canlerbnry, Waleran Bishop of Roches- 
ter, and several Norman Bishops and Abbots 
were present ; when sentence of excommu- 
nicution was denounced against all whO' 
shonld disturb the peace of Henry II, ex- 
cept the young: King. At the dose of the 
council the Archbishop addressed a letter to 
the yoHug King', in which he expostulated 
with him on the impropriety of his conduct) 
and earnestly entreated him to return to hifl 
duty, by assurinif him, that if he did not dor ■ 
this witliin fifteen days, he would excom-' J 
municate both him and all his adherents.t'l 

These where some of the last transactions' ' 
in the life of Richard, Archbishop of Can- 
terbm-y, who died February 16lh, A. D. 
118J, after filling" that high station above 
ten years, with satisfaction to the Ktn^, 
honour to himself, and more advantage to the 
nation than might have been expected from 
one who was elected to that chair, hy a party ; 
which possessed much of the spirit of hi> i 
predecessor Becket. Richard appears to have i ' 
been a man of a mild temper, inoffensive 
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life, and of moderate principles. He con- 
(lemaed the unreasonable iiuiuunities of the 
Cierg'y, for which his predecessor eontended 
with so much violence, as eqaally injurious 
both to the church and state* This made 
liim unpopular with the monks, who repre- 
sent him as too inactive aud timid ; and that 
he connived at the usurpations of the crown 
upon the church with too much indifference. 
Had this Prelate been as passive under the 
usurpations of the court of Rome, as they 
represeut him towards the King's measures, 
not a monk would have opened his mouth 
sgainst Archbishop Richard. 

If death put a period to the troublee of 
this Prelate, that event produced a very dif- 
ferent effect on King Henry. The Kin^ had 
found the advantage of having a Primate of 
his spirit and principles, and felt anxious to 
till the see with one that was like minded. 
The King called a council that met at Read- 
ing to elect a Primate, when a dispute arose 
between the Bishops, and the Proctors for 
the monks of Canterbury, about the right 
of suffrage in the election, which prevented 
any choice being then made. Another coun- 
cil was called for the same purpose, which met 
in London, at which the monks claimed to 
themselves the sole right of electing a Pri- 

7a, p. 109. 
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mate in virtue of a particular charter from 
the King. Henry was now sensible that he 
could not be safe, without possessing the 
power he had so imprudently vested in the 
hands of a body of men, who were least de- 
serving his con^dence. The King had fixed 
his mind on Baldwin Bishop of Worcester, 
■whom the Bishops of the province elected 
Primate, which election was confirmed by 
the King. But the imperious monks pro- 
nounced the election void, denied the right 
of the Bishops to elect, and held the King 
at defiance with his own charter. The Kin^, 
aware what effect an open rupture with the 
monks might have on his affairs at the pre- 
sent crisis, went down to Canterbury, and 
there forgetting the dignity of his character 
as King, he meanly crouched to entreat a 
parcel of proud monks, not to distress him 
by their opposition ; when all that his conde- 
scension could obtain of them was, that they 
would take no notice of the past election, 
but at another council they would choose 
Baldwin for their Archbishop. To meet the 
.captious views of these unreasonable men, 
the King convened a third council which 
met at Westminster, when the Prior and 
monks elected Baldwin, the Bishops chose 
him a second time, and a second time the 
King gave his consent. The above fact 
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shews how power may be abused, when in- 
Tested in the hands of those who have not 
the ability to use it. 

Baldwin was aware that the tenacious 
pertinacity of the monks, might on a similar 
occasion, involve the nation in civil discord ; 
to prevent which, he formed the design of 
building a college for secular canons at 
Hackinofton, about a mile from Canterbury. 
The more effectually to cover what lie wislied 
to conceal, he purposed pulling down the old 
church dedicated to St. Stephen, and to erect 
anew one which, together with the college, 
were to be dedicated to St. Stephen and St. 
Tliomas Becket, whose fame like a blazing 
star was attracting the attention of all Chris- 
toudom. The King approved of the plan, 
aud the Pope granted hiui a bull authorizing 
him to receive a fourth part of all the ob- 
lations at the tomb of Thomas Becket, to as- 
sist him in building the church. On this 
the work was immediately begun and carried 
nn with spirit. The monks not only grudged 
that share of the oblations granted by the 
Pope, but began to suspect that the Arch- 
liishop intended to remove the seat of his 
see, and the precious remains of their fa- 
vourite saint to his new church and convent. 
Excited by these suspicions, they filled the 
nation with such clamourous outcries against 
K a 
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the person and undertaking- of the Primate, ] 
as though the very existence of Christianity ' 
depended upon the power and wealth of the 
monks of Canterbury. They complained 
to the Xing', but they got no redress. The 
court of Rome was their sure refuge, and 
to the Pope they made their appeal, and 
notified the same to the Archbishop, De- 
cember 20th, A. "JD. 1186, hoping that he 
would have desisted from his works. But 
Baldwin was not a man of that timid naturCt 
for he suspended the Prior and monks who 
had notified the appeal. The King made 
several attempts to prevail on the monks to 
refer their dispute with the Primate, to him 
and the Bishops of the Province; but these 
attempts were fruitless, and they at length 
obtained a bull from the same Pope Urban 
lir, commanding the Archbishop to restore 
the Prior and monks, and to stop his works. 
To this bull, which was dated March 25tli, 
A. I). 1187, Baldwin paid no regard, but 
prosecuted the work with still greater vigor 
than ever, being anxious to have the build- 
ings finished. The Archbishop was sup- 
ported iu the contest by all the power of the 
crown. The Pope was enraged at the Arch- 
bishop for proceeding with his buildings, and 
issued another bull against him, and sent 
three legates to serve him with the monition, 
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out when they attempted to execute the in- 
strument from Rome, the Primate served 
them with an inhibition ; and tlie Lord 
Chief Justice Ralph de Glauvill, issued a 
writ commanding' the Prior and monks tu 
appear before hiiu at the Kinc^'s bench. — 
Encouraged by the chief justice, tiie Primate 
'seized all the possessions of the Prior and 
monks, who sent a deputation to the King 
in Normandy to complain of this actof vio- 
lence ; and also made another statement of 
their grievances to the Pope. His Holiness 
was greatly enraged at the contempt shewn 
to bis mandate by the Archbishop, and dis- 
patched another bull to him, dated October 
12th, 1 187, commanding him to dem i isK 
all his building's at Hackintrton, to desecrate 
the opronnd on which they had been erected, 
and restore all their possessions to the monks. 
At the same time, he sent a most insolent 
letter to the King', commandins^ him to com- 
pel the Primate to submit to tlie above bull. 
The monkish historians say, that when 
these letters were delivered to the King' and 
Primate, their countenances fell, and they 
heo^an to treat the monks witb kindness ; but 
if that was the case, their dejection was not 
of long" duration, for in a few days after the 
news arrived that Pope Urban HI, was dead, 
and that Cardinal Albert, a particular friend 
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of the Archbishop's, was chosen Pope, aod 
bad assumed the name of Gregory III.— 
This event gave great encouragement to the 
Primate, who resolving to bring the refrac- 
tory monks to submission, he shut them np 
prisoners in their convent, excommiinicatea 
the Sub-prior, and some others. Whilst in 
their confinement, the King and the Primate' 
sent several ageuts to prevail upon them to 
withdraw their appeals, and give their con- 
sent to the new erection at Hackington ; hut 
their unbending obstinacy was proof against 
both threats and promises. The monks had 
gained the citizens of Canterbury to their in- 
terest by representing the conduct of the 
Primate as calculated to ruin the inter- 
est of the church and city, by removing 
as they said he intended, the tomb of St. 
Thomas,* so that the people pitied the 
monks and furnished them with every thing, 
as if they alone were called to suffer martyr- 

* Wetniiy form same iitca ortheestiiiiation in rhich BeetcVt 
tomb HUs hrld, tram wbaL in said by one of the best histDriani of 
that agr. "Ju this year (11T1). abant Enaler, (i«;t MktlbM 
"Paris,) it pleased the Lord Jesus Cbnatio irradiale hJB glorknt 
" martyr Thamos Beuket, with taaaj miracirs, Ibat it iDighl ap- 
" l^rnr to all the voria be had obtaiaed a victor; suitable to hfe 
** LTieriie. N'one wbo eppioached bis sepiilcbie in Auth nLtamt4 
"nilhf.nt ature. For strtngtb was restored to the lame, hearing 
" to the dtnr, right to the blind, spei^ch to the dumb, faeallb U 
" lepeiB, anil lil'e In the dead, ^'ay, not oaly men and ■mnei^ 
" but even biids und braEls, were raited frpm dtalh to life." — Jf. 
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dom for the interest of Christianity. Things 
cootinued in tliis slate about two months, 
when tliesudden death of Gregory III, pro- 
duced another change at the court of Rome 
by the election of Clement III, who was as 
great a friend to the monks, as Gregory had 
lieen to the Primate. Never were the baneful 
effects of foreign influence on the subjects of 
another state, more gallingly felt than on 
this occasion. The two heads of the nation, 
the King and the Primate, were menaced 
by the Pope as though they held their offices 
at bis will and pleasure. On the 26th of 
February, A.D. 1188, he issued a hull com- 
manding Jialdwin to demolish all his works 
at Hackington, and repair all the damages 
he had done to the monks at Canterbury. — 
As this bull was disregarded by Baldwin, 
another was issued, dated March 16th, com- 
manding the Abbot of Feversham to excom- 
municate all persons who had any of the 
goods or estates of the convent in their pos- 
session. The Abbot executed his commis- 
sion, but the excommunicated were so 
powerfully supported by the King and the 
Primate, that they treated that highest cen- 
sure with contempt. 

Honorius, the Prior of Canterbury who 
had long resided at the papal court to pro- 
secute his appeals, prevailed on Pope Cle- 
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inent to appoint the Bishop of Ostea Ins le- 
gate n latere, and send hiui into Entjliind 
to see his bulls executed in their full extent; 
bnt when the legate and Prior were prepar- 
ing for their journey, they were liotli seized 
with and died of the platfue, which at that 
time raged with great violence at Rome. A 
second legate was appointed, who died oa 
his journey at Pavia, in December, A. D. 
IIHH.* 

These events were by the superstitions of 
those times, considered as miraculous inter- 
positions of heaven in favour of tlie Arch- 
bishop's canse. But notwithstanding that 
Baldwin was enconraged by the King;, the 
Bishops, and all the secular Clergy, yet 
after maintaining a manly struggle against 
the pertinacity of the monks, and the usarpn- 
tions of the Pope, for nearly four years, he 
was at length obliged to demolish all the 
buildings he had erected at Hackington ; as 
much to the indignity of the King, and 
Clergy of England, as to the honour and sa- 
tisfaction of the monks of Canterbury, That 
the good Prituate might not loose all the 
fruits of his labour, he bought the manor of 
lambeth, of the church of Rochester, and 
with the materials which he removed from 
Hackington, he bnilt a palace which has 
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unoccupied ever since by his successors in 
the Primacy. 

Henry II. had not only the mortiBcation 
of seeing- the monks of Canterbury triumph 
over his Kingly authority ; but his most 
painful trial, wasfrom the undutiful conduct 
of his own sons, for whose sakes he had 
stooped to so many p:ipal usurpations, which 
proved injurious to liimself, his crown, and 
his subjects. After the death of his eldest 
son Henry, Richard became the heir appar- 
ent to his fathers dominions; and through his 
father not complying with what he thoug^ht 
proper to demand, he went and joined the 
King- of France in a war against his father, 
whose dominions they entered with fire and 
sword. Henry prepared for meeting his 
enemies in the field, but that success which 
had crowned his arms on former occasions, 
now forsook him, and he was driven from 
place to place before his rebellious son Rich- 
ard. In this reverse of circumstances, his 
favourite son John, abandoned his father's 
cause and joined his brother. This appears 
to have given ;lhe mortal wound to Henry's 
affectionate heart, and brought on a fever 
of which hedied atChimon, July 6th, A.D. 
1189, in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, 
and the fifty-seventh of his age.* 

• BenedicUAbbas, p. 549. W. Neubriijen, t. 3, c. S5, 
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It will be very difficult to draw a just ' 
character of this Prince, from the strange 
mixture of vices and virtues which his differ- 
ent circumstances rendered conspicuous. — 
He was certainly the most accomplished 
Prince that had filled the British tlirone since 
the Norman conquest. In his deportment 
he was exceeding polite, except to persons ' 
of" a haughty spirit, whom he delighted to 
humble. His heart was warm, and his 
passions strong;, which rendered him a.a ar- 
dent lover, but not a faithful husband, — 
a zealous friend, but a formidable enemy, — 
a kind master, and a too indulgent parent. 
He avoided war from principles of prudence 
and humanity ; but when it became neces- 
sary, he manifested so much courage and ac- 
tivity, that he baffled all the schemes of his 
enemies. His understanding which was na- 
turally good, was improved by an excellent 
education, and his frequent converse with 
the wisest men ; so that lie became the great- 
est politician of the age in which he lived. — 
These ciualifications, will admit of no apolo- 
gy that can be made, for his cruel conduct 
towards the few pious inoffensive Germans,* 
who 6ed into England to avoid the persecu- 
tion of their own country, for not subscrib- 
ing to some of the absurd dogmas of po« 
• sc«*oi. II. p. 7, e. 
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pery. The sentence he pronounced upon 
them, has left a stain upon his character 
that can never be wiped oft*. There is ano- 
ther part of his conduct equally reprehen- 
sible. By his tame submission to the court 
of Rome, he suffered the Pope to pluck the 
brightest ornament from the English crown, 
by transfering the allegiance of the Clergy 
to a foreign power, a degradation which had 
to be submitted to by all his successors to 
the eighth of his name. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Accession of Richard I. — Council al Pijieteell w 
Northamptonshire. — Dispuits between Baldwin and lie 

monks of Canterbury laagchamp appointed Chief Ja. 

ticiary, and Papal Legate. — He held two councils, and' 
by his imprudence involved the nation in trouble. — Deiak 
<^ Baldtcin Anhbishnpof Canlcrfiurf/. — Imperwut eoH. 
duct of the monks about electing a Primate.— LongcAamp 
imprisons Geoffrey Archbishop of York, in Dover Cattle, 
^Seneral debates with ihe monks about electing a Primate. 
— The King leaves Palestine, is shipwrecked andcast into 
prison by the Duke of Austria.— Hubert Fitz. Walter 
elected Primate.— Return of the King. — Conduct qf Ike 
Pope noticed. — The legate held a counoiiat York.~.Dit. 
pates between the monks and Archbishop about the works 
al Lambeth. — T/w Pope encourages the monks.— Bolli 
appeal to the Pope.— The Pope's insolent letter to (A*" 
King. — A heavy tax is imposed by the Pope on Ihe Euff- 
lish in support of a croisade. — Death of King Richard. 

Richard, the eldest surviving' son of Henry 
II. was in Normandy with his fatherat the 
time of his death. As soon as he hnd ob- 
served the obsequies of his father, which he 
did with marks of contrition for his former 
conduct, he came into England, and was 
crowned at Westminster by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, September Sid, A.D. 1189. 
Kichard took the usual oath at his corona- 
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m, to protect tfie church in her estates, 
and continue the pi-ivile<^es of the Clergjy. 
The Arclibishop reminded hiiu, that but 
few King's made it a matter of conscience to 
keep this oath ; he must therefore conjure 
him in the name of God, to observe the cq- 
|^aa;emeuts he had entered into, on takingf ' 
upon himself the rojal authority : to whicWI 
Richard rephed, " by God's assistance, h«H 
would punctually perform them all." ■ 

The late Kiag had made great prepara-3 
tions for another expedition to the Holin 
Land, and happy had it been for EnglanM 
bad that design died with liim; but unfot^fl 
tnoately, Richard had taken the cross heforn 
bis father's death, and scarcely was the cere^ 
mony of his coronation over, before he begaiu 
to push his preparations with all the vigouJ 
natural to a courageous young Prince. ■ 

The King did not entirely neglect th« 
afiairs of the church, but some thingM 
which required much calm consideration^ 
were hurried on with a precipitancy, thi^ 
effects of which were afterwards severely fellfj 
He convened a council of the Prelates anoJ 
Clergy which met at the abbey of Fipewelfl 
in Northamptonshire, in which he filled ua 
all the vacant sees and abbeys. He nomi-fl 
nated GeoflFrey, bis natural brother, to thctfl 
see of York, on which, Baldwin Archbishops 
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of Canterbury stood up in the council and 
claimed the sole right of consecrating the 
elect of York; and in support of his claim 
produced a chaptei of William the Conquer- 
or. On the other hand, Geoffrey insisted 
on the rights and privileges of his see, and 
having first received the orders of his priest- 
hood from the Bishop of Candida Casa, in 
Scotland, he went to Rome to receive hie 
pall and consecration ; against which Bald' 
win appealed to the Pope.* He also ap- 
pointed Geoffrey de Lucy to the see of Win- 
chester, Sichard, Archdeacon of Ely to Lin- 
coln, William Longchamp, his Chancellor to 
Ely, and Hubert Fitz-Walter, Dean of York 
to Salisbury. 

Not long after this council broke up the 
old dispute about building a convent at 
Hackington, brake out again between the 
Primate and the monks at Canterbury. In- 
considerate as this dispute at first sight may 
appear, it is a branch of that important con- 
troversy between the court of Rome, and 
the crown and church of England. The 
King sent a letter to the convent, command- 
ing them not to appeal to the court of Rome 
to settle the controversy, as he would not 
suffer a Papal legate to come and disturb 
the pence of his kingdom; but that they 
■ HuT«den Autal ,f. 376. 
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should submit to the judgment of tlie Bishodi 
and Abbots, and thiit the Primate shotj 
have the charges of making' the I'eference^i 

Tb^ haug'hty monks instead of acknom 
ledgios^ the Kin^'tj kindness, and siibm'' 
tiog to his authority, sent a messenger 1 
the Pope's legate in Normandy, desiri 
bim to come into England without dela> 
stating;* that if they were forced to compi 
with the King;'s terms, the interest of I' 
convent would benttCTly ruihed. The Cai 
ilinai legate knew how valuable tlie servici 
of that convent were to his court, and i 
mediately set out for England without ob- 
taining leave from the King ; not willing it 
should be lost for want of his services. But 
on his landingat Dover he was forbid to pro- 
ceedi nor was he acknowledged as legate 
until the dispute was compromised between 
the monks and the Primate ; which, after 
macb debate was signed by the King, 
Queen, and a number of Bishops and Ab- 
bots. This treaty was greatly in favour of 
the monks, for by it the Prior of Christ's 
church was to be turned out, who had been 
appointed by the Archbishop. 

King Richard having engaged to accom- 
pany the King of France on his expedition 
to Palestine, great numbers of all ranks 
ranged themselves under his standard, tp 
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share the glories of that visionary enterprlze. 
The Archbishop went through his province 
to preach up the crusade ; whose example 
was followed bv many others of the Clergy, 
and it was lamentable to see the effects pro- 
duced on a* warlike people, in an ignorant 
and superstitious age. Parents abandoned 
their children; husbands left their wives; 
monks renounced their vows, and many of 
the different orders of the Clergy, gave up 
the cure of souls to wield carnal weapons. 
Both men and women of all ages went to 
seek their graves in the !East, and impover- 
ished their own country to defray the ex- 
pences of the funeral. 

The King was very jealous of the aspiring 
spirit of his brother John ; and to prevent 
him making an attempt to seize the crown 
during his absence, he compelled both his 
brothers, Geoffrey and John, to take an oath 
not to visit England for three years without 
his leave. He appointed a commission of 
six Loi-ds to manage the affairs of the state 
in his absence, of whom William Long- 
champ, Bishop of Ely, and Lord Chancel- 
lor was the first, and to increase his authori- 
ty, at the King's desire he was made legate 
from the see of Rome. 

After the departure of Richard on his ex- 
pedition into the Holy Land, William Long- 
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tbamp, who at once held the otfices of 
Bishop of Ely, Chief Justicary, Chancel- 
lor, and Papal legate, reigned in England 
with more than legal power, and lived in 
Bjore than royal pomp. By virtue of his 
legantine commission, he held two councils 
tlus year A. D. 1190, one at Gloucester, and 
ihe other at Westminster ; but these were 
oiore for an ostentatious display of his own 
^^reatness, than the dispatch of important 
iHisiness. Before the King arrived at Pales- 
tine, be had the morti6cation to hear, that 
the imperious manner in which Longehamp 
was executing his commission, had thrown 
the affairs of England into the greatest con- 
fusion, bordering upon a civil war. 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, ac- 
companied the English army into Palestine ; 
and after enduring the greatest hardships in 
his voyage, he joined the Christian aniiy at 
the siege of Ptolemais, where he died No- 
vember 20th, A. D. 1191.* The report of 
his death reached England the March fol- 
lowing, when the dispute between the 
monks of Canterbury and the Bishops of 
the province, about the right of electing a 
Primate was again revived, in all that ran- 
cour of spirit which marked their former 
proceedings. To prevent the monks from 

■ Gerftt! Chroo. Eul. Ifi66. " ~' 
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Diakiug an immediate election ; the Bishop 
of London accompanied by an officer of the 
exchequer, went in haste to Canterbury, 
and commanded them to take no steps to- 
wards supplying the vacancy in the Archi- 
episcopai chair, without the consent of the 
Kin^ and Bishops of the province ; but the 
monks protested against this as an encroach- 
ment on their right of election.* 

On the 25th May, A. D. 1 192, W. Long- 
champ Chief Justicary and Papal legate, 
presented a letter from the King to the con- 
Tent at Canterbury, recommendin|f Williani 
Archbishop of Monntreale, in Sicily, and 
directing them to receive him aa their Arch- 
bishop. To the King's demand, the monks 
gave the following evasive nnswer, in a great 
council held at Northampton in June, — 
" That they were not satisfied about the death 
"of Archbishop Baldwin, who they hoped 
" was still alive ; and therefore they craved 
"a delay, till that fact was ascertained." 
In the mean time, the monks excluded from 
their community, all whom they suspected 
of disaffection, particularly their prior Os- 
bern, and raised Geoffrey, the sub-prior into 
his place. 

Another violent commotion was excited 
by the imprisonment of Geoffrey Archbishop 

• (IcrvasChron. col. 1567. 
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' Bf York, in the castle of Dover, by order of 
WiiliamLongchanipiwIiich prevented all fur- 
ther proceedings in the affair of Canterbury, 
till after tranquillity was restored by the flight 
of Jjong-champ out of the king^dora. On 
this event Prince John, and Walter, Arch- 
i)ishop of Kouen, on whom the chief direc- 
tion of affairs then devolved, held a council 
at London in October, when the monks of 
Canterbury were required to g;ive their con- 
sent to the election of the Archbishop of 
Alountreale ; to which they returned this 
artful answer; — "That they could not in 
" conscience give their consent to the elec- 
" tion of the person proposed, imtil they 
" were better acquainted with liis character ; 
" and until they had asked council of the 
"Lord, and felt the divine direction upon 
" their own minds," This answer was very 
grateful to the Archbishop of Rouen, who 
had already fixed a longing eye on the pri- 
macy of England ; he granted them a 
montii's delay, and piously exhorted the 
monks to pray heartily during that time for 
the direction of heaven.* 

Another council was accordingly held, 
which met at Canterbury, November 12th, 
for the election of an Archbishop. Several 
Bishops had arrived, and othei*s were on 

• GerTiK col. J 578. vide flenrj vol, 3. p. -tie. '~ 
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their way, but the monks haA formed their 
plan before the rouncil met, ami witbont 
either consalting- tliose Bishops who were 
come, or waiting the arrival of the others; 
Geoffrey their prior stood np in the council 
and declared in the name of the conventj 
that they chose, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, Reginald Bishop of Bath to be 
their Archbishop, and at the same time took 
that Bishop by the band, conducted bimi in> 
to the cathedral, and placed him on the 
Arcbiepiscopal throne. To this election tb£ 
Sish<eipR of the province yielded, rather tban 
risk the peace of the nation, which was aF- 
ready in a lHg;h state of agitation. The new 
Prelate did not long enjoy the honours of 
his election, for he fell sick soon nfter^ aai 
died December 26th, A. D. 1192. 

In the beginning of the year A. D. 1103; 
the news of King- Richard's captivity* 
reached England, which threw the wholft 

* He embarked Tor Kaglimd on buaril a. Ebip ia tlie pait o' 
Aoon, October 9ch ; and after being toEsed a.t les. for seven.) wvehit 
he "US ahipirrecked near Aqnilcia; and atteinptiDgtopass tliraadt 
Oenaaoj in disgaiae, bo irax discovered in a, village near Til I|A| 
December SOcb, and tlirown iuta priitni bj Leopold, Duke «{ 
Anatria, regardlesa of either big rank, or the ciLUiie in whidi W 
had beea engaged. Aa aoon aa the Empemr Henr7 TI. board- 
that Klug Richani wa» a priwiDer, (to wboru be vbs id avowed 
mem)',) he aent and daiiaed the royal cajiUve, promising to ply 
I.«op«l>l sixty thousand poumla out of the eipected raliaoin; — H) 
Pari^ p. 131. Id this ignomiuiDut Hiuioer waa this illoitriodt 
Priuce, and great chaupiun of Chriatiaoity, bought and sold bjr 
who could infeat a pretence, for offeriughlia any Tiplencu. 
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tingdooi into so much confusion, that for 
some time no steps were taken to supply the 
vacancy in the see of Canterbury. The 
King knew that a zealous friend in that im- 
portant station might contribute not a little 
to raise his ransom and procure his liberty. 
He wrote from his prison to his mother 
Queen Eleanor and his ministers, earnestly 
entreating: them to procure the advancement 
of Hubert Fitz- Waller Bishop of Salisbury, 
(who had been with him in the Holy LaJid,) 
to the Primacy. 

The general sympathy excited in all classes 
of subjects towards theii- crnelly persecuted 
King", proved a favourable circumstance for 
his minister9;i.tD accomplish the desire of 
their sovereign in procuring; the election of 
Hubert to the archi episcopacy, for he was 
unanimously elected by the monks of Can- 
terbury, Alay dOth, A. D. 1193, and the 
day followiDg, when the Queen and provin- 
cial Bishops were assembled, in pursuance 
of the King's instnictions, the Proctors of 
the convent presented Hubert, their Arch- 
bishop, to receive the royal assent. Though 
the dangerous consequences of such a pre- 
sident was easy to foresee, yet the King be- 
ing etill a prisoner, and the kingdom in a 
very disordered state, the regency tliought 
it adviseable to pass over this insolence for 
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tlie present, in hopes of a more {a.\(A 
time to cure it. 

A part of Richard's ransom being paid, 
and hostages given for the rest, he obtained 
his liberty, and on his return was received 
with every demonstration of joy, and all the 
pomp and ceremony usual on such occafiioal 
Scarcely had Eichard time to compose the 
disorders in England before he was involved i 
in a war with France, the expencee of i 
which, frotn the impoverished state of the! 
nation, he was ill prepared to meet. Wbilst i 
his affairs were in this unhappy state, and ' 
the nation was groaning; under the insup* 
portable bnrdens of poverty and depopulor 
tion, occasioned by the late expedition to 
the Holy Land, the Pope seot letters to the 
Archbishop, Bishops, and Abbots to use all 
their zeal to excite the people to take the 
cross, and persuade the King to send another ' 
body of troops into Palestine. The conduct' 
of the Pope on this occasion, shews the po- 
licy of that court in a clear light. He wejt 
knew that the more he could weaken the na- 
tion by drawing away both her men and 
money, the easier it would be for him to ejb- 
ercise thai absolute power over both the tern* 
poral and spirittiai affairs of the nation, to 
which he had lung been aspiring. 
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Geoffrey, Archbishop of Yock, and bro-- 
fherto the King, having, durina; the ab^nce 
orRichai'd, entered into measures witit his 
l^rother Julm aod the King of France, agniiut 
the King; on his return Richard immedi- 
ately seized the tempomlities of the Bishop- 
ric. The King having obtuined a legantiue 
commission from the Pope for the Aroli bishop 
of Canterbury, be held a council at York, 
in which he made several canons, and esta- 
blished his own authority, which was the 
chirf" object of his journey, though it was 
professedly to enquire into a charge exhibited 
against Archbishop Geoffrey, by the Dean 
and Chapterof York. It appears that none 
of the Bishops of the province attended this 
council, but it consisted of the Dean and 
Precentor, the Archdeacons, Chancellor, 
and canons of the church, the Abbots, 
Priors, rural-Deans, and the lower Clergy ; 
a council for which the ancient chui-ch had 
no name, and seems to owe its existence to 
the King's displeasure against his brother, 
the Archbishop of York. 

On what grounds Hubert dismissed the 
charge against Geoffrey, it is impossible now 
to say, as the contemporary historians are 
silent on the subject, but the following year 
Pope Celestine himself suspended him, and 
by a bull proclaimed his sentence to the pro- 
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vince of York. The Pope's pretence for 
this severe censure was, that he neglected 
the duties of his sacred office, and spent his 
time in hunting and hawking" ; but probably, 
the real reason was, that he was an enemy 
to those vexatious appeals to Rome, and ex- 
erted himself to prevent them.* 

Both tlie King and the Bishops of the 
province of Canterbujy, had long felt the 
bad etFects of the monks of that cathedral, 
claiming the exclusive right of electing the 
Archbishofis, To lessen that influence, the 
late Archbishop attempted to establish a so- 
ciety of secular canons at Hackington near 
Canterbury, but in his attempt was shame- 
fully frustrated. His successor, Archbishop 
Hubert, formed the design of establishinga 
similar society at Lambeth, hoping that the 
distance from Canterbury would prevent any 
opposition. But the jealous monks, animated 
by the spirit of their beloved Becket, and 
anxious to presferve a succession of men, who 
like him, would oppose the civil power, they 
took the alarm, and commenced a most vio- 
lent opposition. Both the King and the 
Archbishop took all possible pains to accom- 
modate matters to the satisfaction of the 
convent. They proposed, that every canon 
of Lambeth, before his admission into office, 
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should take an oath at the high altar of the 
cathedral at Canterbury, that he would nei- 
ther by himself, nor by any one from him, 
cMm a vote in the election of an Archbishop, 
— that he would never consent to the re- 
moving of the see of Canterbury, or the 
rdiques of St. Thomas from that city ; or 
any thing to the prejudice of the ancient 
rights of the church of Canterbury. The 
Primate further proposed, that to preserve 
a friendship between the two societies, the 
Prior of Canterbury should alvmys be a 
canon of the church of Lambeth, and be 
privy to all tkip: basiness transacted by that 
body. He fht^er engaged to obtain the 
consent botfaitf the King and Pope to this' 
agreement, and that he and all his successors 
should* swear to observe it. But nothing 
Would satisfy the insatiable monks, who pri- 
vately sent a deputation to Rome, where 
they were most graciously received by Pope 
Innocent HI, who soon returned them with 
a bull dated April 25th, A.D. 1197, directed^ 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, command- 
ing him in the most imperious strain, to 
dispossess the canons, and demolish the col- 
lege he had erected at Lambeth, within 
thirty days, or he would suspend him from 
his otfice : '^ For (says . this Pontiff in his 
*^ bull,) it is not fit that any man should 

VOL. II. M 
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" hare any authority, who doth not revere 
" and obey the apostolic see."* 

This bull greatly shocked both the King 
and the Archbishop, who devised every 
means they could invent to prevent its exe- 
cution. The King wrote himself to the 
Prior and convent, and charges them with 
" concealing the truth, and by false accusa- 
tions, obtained from the court of Kome, au 
order for demolishing the church at Lam- 
beth." He told them further, that by the 
" laws of England, the King or the Bishops 
might build churches in their own lands and 
endow them. — That without acquainting the 
King, and contrary to law, and the dignity 
of the realm, they had endeavoured to de- 
stroy this church built by the Archbishop. — 
That the demolishing the church at Hack- 
ington was agreed to, on condition, that the 
society should be removed to Lambeth, — 
and as this agreement was made by us, with 
the concurrence of the Bishops and Barons, 
and sealed with our seals, so it was confirmed 
by the Pope ; an agreement, which to the 
prejudice of our crown and dignity, you 
have presumptuously attempted to destroy, 
which we cannot, we will not suffer to pass 
unpunished." In conclusion, he demanded 
of them as they valued his favour, theirown 

• Ucnas Chrou. cal, lfi02, itc. 
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Berties and possessions, to abstain from 
lectiting that bull, which they had surrep- 
bdsly procured from the court uf Kome. 
e King took the house at Lambeth under 
I own immediate protection, and com- 
Inded aU his officers not to suffer the Arch- 
isliop, nor any other person to injure that 
collegiate church. He also wrote to all the 
Bishops of England to the same effect. But 
none of these things moved the monks, who 
knew that they had nothing to fear from the 
wrath of a King, whilst under the protec- 
tion of the Roman Pontiff. On the monks 
refusing to comply with any of the proposed 
terms, the King commanded the high sheriff 
of Kent to seize all the temporalities of the 
convent. 

Thus far the King acted with a spirit 
and firmness which became the Monarch of 
England, against the encroachments of the 
court of Rome, and the seditious conduct of 
a few contemptible monks; and had he made 
a stand here, in all probability he would have 
carried his point. But by his imprudent ap- 
peal to the Pope, he tacitly acknowledged 
that authority which he had been labouring 
to overthrow. 

Pope limocent III, had all the ambition 
of Gregory VII, and all the furious zeal of 
Alexander HI, but had a more artful ad- 
M 2 
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dress than either of them, aiid being aware 
how the interests of the Holy see were con- 
nected with the disputed point, he armed 
the monks cap-a-pie with the impenitrable 
armour of St. Peter. As the King had be- 
trayed his cause by making an appeal to the 
Pope, Innocent determined to let the world ' 
see that he had ascended that throne of eni- 
perial power, for which his predecessors had ' 
so long and violently contended. He first 
confirmed his former sentence against the 
Archbishop, and announced it by a bnll 
dated November 20th, A.D. 1 J97, threaten- 
ing him with the highest censures of the 
church, if he did not immediately demolish 
the buildings at Lambeth. At the same 
time he directed another bull to the King, 
commanding him in tlie most imperious 
manner to see the sentence of the apostolic 
see executed. He tells the King, " that 
*• those who attempted any thing in opposi- 
" tion to the apostolic see, should learn by 
'* their punishment, how hard it is to kick 
" against the pricks," The Pope sent ano- 
ther bull to the King, written, if possible, 
in a still more insolent strain, commanding 
him immediately to restore the monks of 
Canterbury to all their former possessions : 
" that he would not sufier the least contempt 
" to be oifered to himself, for he held the 
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"place of God upon earth; and without 
"respect of persons, he -would ptinish the 
" men and the nations, that presumed to 
"disobey his commands,"* 

We cannot hut stand and look with asto- 
nishment, at the intolerable heig;ht of arro- 
gance and impiety, to which this professed 
successor of St. Peter had ascended ! When 
these bulls were delivered to the King and 
the Archbishop, the idea of being exposed 
to the thunders of the church, produced such 
an electrifying effect, that they were un- 
nerved for any further opposition, and deter- 
mined to obey. Thus, after all the manly 
opposition made by this warlike Prince 
ag-ainst papal usurpations, he had the mor- 
tiBcation to see the buildings at Lambeth 
demolished, February A. D. 1199, and his 
sovereign authority trampled upon by his 
own subjects, under the influence of the 
tyrannical power of the Pope of Rome. 

The conduct of the Pope on this occasion, 
amazed the whole nation. But this calamity 
came not alone, for the King was this year 
called to attend to his affaii's on the Conti- 
nent, and approaching too near the walls of 
the castle of Chains, in Aquitain, which be 
was then besieging, he was wounded in the 
Mhoulder by an arrow from a cross-bow. 
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which was discharged at him by onel 
trame de Gourdon. In drawing the arrow 
from the King's shoulder, the iron remained 
behind, to extract which, the unskilful sur- 
geon made several deep and unnecessary in- 
cisions, which in a few days became gan- 
grenous and proved mortal. On his death- 
bed he beqnealiied the whole of his dominions 
and three-fourths of hi« treasure to his bro- 
ther John, and the other fourth to his do- 
mestics and the poor.* He expressed gretrt 
regret for the vices he had indulged in, and 
patiently submitted to undergo a severe dis- 
cipline from the hands of the Clergy who 
attended him in his last moments. He died 
April 6th, A. D. 1199, in the forty-second 
year of his age, and the tenth of his reign-t 
He ordered his body to be interred at the 
feet of his late father, expressive of the con- 
trition he felt, at having caused bis father so 
much sorrow. 

Thus closed the i-eign of Eichai-d I. In 
his person he was tall, strong, and hand- 
some, and his air stately and majestic. — 
The natural endowments of his mind were 
not inferior to the perfections of his body. 
His understanding was strong, bis memory 
retentive, his imagination lively, and his 
courage so undaunted, that it procured Mm 
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the surname of Cceur de Liorij or Lion^ 

hearted. In his conversation he was plea* 

sant and facetious ; and his pleasantry did 

not forsake him even at the approach of 

death. When the Archbishop of Rouen 

told him in his last illness, that it was now 

high time to part with his three favourite 

daughters, his pride, avarice, and luxury : 

be replied, I am resolved to dispose of them 

in marriage without delay : my pride to the 

templars, my avarice to the monks, and my 

luxury to the Prelates, because I know they 

love them dearly, and will treat them kindly.^ 

Had it fallen to ihe lot of Richard to live in 

more favourable times, and under different 

circumstances, he would have appeared to 

much better advantage in the pages of Bri-- 

tish history ; but we must admit, that his 

vices as a man, greatly diminish bis lustre 

as a Prince. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Accession of King John. — Disputes about electing a 
Bishop far St. David's. — The Pope imposes a heavy 
tax vpon the nation.* — The Archbishop of Yorkoppotei 
the collecting a Kiitg's tax. — A contest between the King 
and the monks of St. Austin, about electing the rector 
of FetiETsham. — The Pope's conduct on the occasion. — 
Extraordinary mission of the Abbot of Flay, — Death 
^ 1^ Archbishop Hubert. — The clandestine election t^^. 
ginatd by the junior monks. — The Bishop of Nontick 

elected by the senior monks The Pttpe is appealed to, tcko 

lets both aside and appoints I^ngton. — 7'he Pope sends 
a letter and four Rings to the King, trith a ridiculous ex. 
planation.— The King expostulates with the Pope. — Tk< 
Kingdom laid under an interdict, — Chancellor WtHl 
made Bishop of Lincoln. — His per^dious conduct. — 
Council at Northampton, when the legate pronounced 
tentence of excommunication on the King. — The Pc^ 
excommunicates all his adherents, and offers the Kii^- 
dam to the King of France. — John's reconciliation teilk 
the church.— The interdict taken off.— The BishopitA. 
tain redress, and the Primate suspended. 
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last chapter. 

John Ear] of Mortain, ynnngest son of 
Heury II, succeeded his brother Richard I, 
both in the throne of England and Ins fo- 
reign dominions, to the exclusion of Arthur 
Duke of Brittany, the oi^y son of Geoffrey, 
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"is eider brother. John being in Normandy 
altlie time of his brother's death, wcntim- 
Oediately to Chiuon, where his treasures 
B'ere deposited, aud having secured them, 
iiesent Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and William Mareschal Earlof Strigul, into 
Eng'laud to secure the succession and pre- 
serve the peace of that kingdom.* John 
was solemnly inaugurated Duke of Nor- 
mandy at Rouen, April 26th, A.D. 1199, 
hy the Arehbishop of that place ; and on the 
27th of May, was crowned at Westminster, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. John 
had but just got seated on his throne, before 
he felt the smart from St. Peter's sword. It 
hapjwned as might be expected, ' that as 
Pope Innocent III, had domineered over 
the lion-hearted RichanI, he would not be 
less insolent to his pusillanimous successor 
Xing' John. 

A vacancy happening in the see of St. 
David's, gave Innocent an opportunity of 
convincing John, that though he wore the 
crown of England, he was only to consider 
himself as a vassal under the Pope of Rome. 
The nomination to the see of St. David's, 
was an unquestionable prerogative of the 
crown, and Hubert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Lord Chancellor, nominated two 

* lluvedeu, p. 4ST. 
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persons to the chapter in tlie Kiug's nam 
for them to elect one ; but, in direct oppo-, 
sition to the wishes of the Kin^, they tiected j 
Giraitl Bary, (commonly called Ginildus.' 
Cambrensis.) This election was couiite* 
nanced by the Pope, though he knew that. 
Girald was one of the King's most open and ' 
inveterate enemies. Girald was bom in , 
Wales, and considering the age in which he \ 
lived was very learned, but the high opinion i 
he entertained of his own merit made him ■ 
so vain and insolent, that he treated everj | 
one else with contempt. On being electea ) 
by the chapter, though in opposition to the 
wishes of the King, he hasted to Rome to I 
secure the Pope's confirmation. He also i 
pointed out to the Pope, the advantages that < 
would accrue to the apostolic chamber, bt |i 
restoring St. David's to the metropoliticw « 
power itformerly possessed. That he would 
not only ensure to his Holiness a penny 
from all the Welsh, but also a tenth of their 
cattle and moveable goods. Before the Pope 
had pronounced his decision on what Girald 
had proposed, ambassadors arrived atBoine 
from King John, who was aware, that if the 
, church of Wales was made independent of 
that of England, the Pope could easily re- 
move the civil dependence also, when that 
would most promote his own advantage. — 
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To accomplish his purpose with the Pope, 
John thought proper to wave his right of no- 
mination, and only desired that one of the 
Abbots which was fii'st elected by tliecliap> 
ler, might be appointed to the vacant see. 
Tbis condescension on the part of the King, 
together with the golden arguments of his 
ambassadors, outweighed in the mind of 
tbe infallible Pontiff, all the finely painted 
advantages of Girald's scheme. However 
lo make him some recompense fur his disap- 
pointment, his Holiness very liberally grant- 
ed hini the temporalities of the vacant see, 
which by the laws and customs of England 
belonged to the King. 

After all the loss of human lives, and vast 
espence and calamity that the expeditions 
into the Holy Laud had occasioned in all the 
Kingdoms of Europe, and Kngland in par- 
ticular, the Pope published a bidl dated 
Decenaber 27th, A. D. 1199, directed to 
all the Prelates and Clergy of the christian 
cburch. This bull was not dictated in the 
usual canting style of intreating aid for the 
holy war J but commanding them by the 
authority of the apostolic see, — of Almighty 
God, — and of the Holy Ghost, — and under 
the penalty of eternal danmation, to pay the 
fortieth part of all their revenues, for defray- 
ing the expence of this expedition, which 
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was to be commanded by two cardinals to 
be named by the Pope. This bull contains 
many directions about the manner of levying 
this tax upon the Clerg-y, and of collecting 
the voluntary contributions of the laityj 
which are all expressed in the high tone of 
supreme authority. This was the first at- 
tempt made by the Pope, to impose a tax on 
the Clerg'y of all nations by his own author- 
ity, as sovereign of the church. Our astonish- 
ment is equally excited by the audacious 
conduct of the Pope, and the tame pliancy 
of the Princes of Europe ; as no Prince can 
be too jealous ofsubmitting his subjects to be 
taxed hy a foreign power. But the pre- 
cedent set by Innocent 111. in those days 
of darkness and usurpation, has been acted 
upon by his predecessors ever since, and is 
now (1828) in active operation in Ireland 
on a large scale, as appears from the printed 
reports of the weekly amount of Roman 
Catholic rent. 

To curry into effect this bull of Innocent, 
Hubert Arehbishop of Canterbury convened 
a council of the Clergy, which met at West- 
minster, A.D. 1200, though prohibited by 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, Eail of Essex, ana 
high justiciary of England. We are not 
surprised at that wise statesman foreseeing: 
the baneful effects which must follow if the 
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subjects of England were to be taxed by vir- 
tue of such a mandate. But in spite of the 
prohibition, this papal tax was collected in 
England, and the money was carried to 
Rome by Philip a notary of that church. — 
" But (says a contemporary historian) it will 
" never be applied to the purpose for which 
"it was raised, unless the Homans have 
** changed their nature, and relinquished 
^* their inate rapacity."* 

It has already been noticed that the Arch- 
bishop of York was a man of a very turbulent 
and ambitious spirit, and in order tp render 
himself popular, he opposed the levying a 
tax in his diocese, which the states had G(m- 
sented to give the King. This ungenerous 
act toward his brother, to whom he was un- 
der great obligations, furnished the King 
with a pretence for seizing his temporalities. 
But the lofty spirit of this Prelate was not 
to be humbled by such a chastisement. He 
excommunicated the sheriflf and all his offi- 
cers who collected the tax ; and because the 
people did not support him, he laid his 
whole diocese under an interdict ; but when 
he found that he was left to act alone, he 
oiade his submission, and obtained reconcili- 
ation with the King. 

• Diceto, apud X Script, col. 707. Extr. Henry, vol. 5, p. 433. 
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About this time the rector of Feversham 
in Kent died, aud the Kiag- presented 
Wells, Chancellor of Canterbury, to the 
living;. The monks of St. Austin pretended 
they had a right to the living;, and immedi- 
ately on the death of the incumbent, sent 
one of their order to take possession of the 
church aud parsonag-e, and by force kept out 
the person presented by the King". The 
King^ was enrag^ed at seeing the prerogatives 
of the crown, trampled under foot by a few 
audacious monks, and commanded the sheriff 
of the county to dispossess them j which 
from their resistance he could not effect 
without causing some blood to be shed in 
> the church. The Archbishop and several of 
the nobility interposed in order to compro- 
mise matters, but all their efi'orts were ren- 
dered abortive by the obstinacy of these 
monks, which could only he equalled, bj 
those of Canterbnry. They were confident 
of receiving encouragement from the court 
of Rome, whose policy it was, to support 
every thing that would sink the secular Au- 
thority in the estimation of the people, and 
establish the power of St. Peter upon its 
ruins. The monks made their appeal to the 
Pope, who, without any inquiry into ils 
merits, immediately espoused their cauise, 
and sent a bull to the Bishop of Ely, to ex- 
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(^nijuunicate those v/ho Kud dis possessed the 
lOQiiks, and put the places they iahabited 
under an interdict, aud restore the church 
at Feversham to the motiks. 'J'he Kin^ for- 
l)ade the execution of this insolent bull, in 
whii;h he was joined by the Archbishop ; 
but this gave birth to another bull from the 
Pope addressed to the King;, in which he 
tells him, " that to his own master every 
one must stand or fall," — that the King had 
no right to interfere in the atfairs of the ec- 
clesiastics, as they were not under his cog- 
nizance. Such were the arrogant assump- 
tions of Pope Innocent III, at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. 

About the same lime that the Pope im- 
poRed a tax on the Clergy for defraying the 
expense of a crusade, he sent emissaries into 
England to exhort the laity to take the cross. 
The most popular of these preachers was 
one Eustachius, Abbot of Flay in Norman- 
dy, who pretended that he had received a 
letter from heaven written by the hand of 
God, in which he threatened to rain sticks 
and stones, and boiling water on all who 
frequented fairs and markets on Sundays.* 
These declamations produced very powerful 
effects. The Sundays' fairs and markets 
were for some time deserted, and great 

• IIoTeifen, Annal. p. 4fiT. 
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numbers of all ranks crowded to take the 
cross, whicli he warmly recommended. Bnt 
when the strone^ excitation, produced by the 
bold declamations of this enthusiast began 
to subside, many repented of their rashness, 
and would gladly have declined embarking 
in 80 distant and dangerous an expedition. 
But tbey were soon convinced that there was 
BO trifling with the court of Rome. For no 
sooner did the Pope hear of their disposition 
to linger, than he sent out a thundering bull, 
dated May 5th, A. D. 1-201, directed to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England, com- 
manding them to excommunicate by name, 
every person who had taken the cross, and 
refused to fulfil his engagements. This com- 
pelled all who had taken the cross, either to 
go on this crusade, or to purchase a dispensa- 
tion, which was not easily obtained. It is 
worthy of remark, that the powerful army 
raised on this occasion by the Pope, was not 
employed in rescuing the Holy Land from 
the hands of infidels, but in dethroning the 
' christian Emperor of Constantinople, in or- 
der to subject that Empire to the see of 
Rome.* 

At this time an event happened in Eng- 
land , that engaged the attention of the whole 
nation, and shook the very pillars of the 

• Bzotii. conUouikt. Huron. AanoI.uiD. 1202, 1203, 13M. 
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I ^te Pope Innocent III. had cariied the 
1 usurpations much hig'herthan any of 
^ redecessoi's. Not content with eiidea- 
' Waring to extend the authority of the Ro- 
man Pontiff over all the potentates ofEnrope, 
lie was ambitious of reducing the ecclesias- 
tics themselves to the same degree of servi- 
tude. He pretended that the disposal of 
all benefices justly belonged to the successors 
of St. Peter; and that they had a ria:ht to 
i employ all the revenues of the church, when- 
I ever the interest of the papal see demanded 
assistance. The conduct of the monks of 
Canterbury, gave him an opportunity of 
Carrying these pretensions into execntion, — 
These monks, claimed the privilege on the 
death of a Primate to name a successor; 
but the consent of the King, and the voice 
of the suffriiganBishopswasusuallyohtained, 
to render the election valid. But these were 
times when the most sacred rites were usurp- 
ed, and the must unwarrantable means used 
by ambitious men, to promote their own 
interest. 

On the death of Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, July 18th, A. U. 120o, the 
junior monks assembled on the very night 
of his decease, and chose Reginald their 
Suh-piiur for his successor; installed him 
in the archiepiscopal throne before midnight, 
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and having- enjoined liim in the strictest se- 
crecy, sent him iuiuiediately to Rome, W 
solicit the con6i'mntion of liis election, flot 
the vain Priest no suonei' landed in Flanderii 
than he published the whole secret, which 
was soon echoed hack to the suflrngan 
Bishops of Canterbury, and the elder monks 
of Christ-chiiich, who were highly exaspe- 
rated at being so clajidestinely deprived of 
their privileges. This act of the jiinior 
monks was also an encroachment on the pre- 
rogatives of the King, who urged the eccle- 
siastics to proceed immediately to a oev 
election, and recommendeti John de Gray, 
Bishop of Norwich, as a proper person for 
that important office. The monks of Christ- 
chiirch met, and without considting- the 
Bishops, elected the Bishop of Norwich lo 
the archiepiscopal see. In the mean time 
Reginald reached Eouie, but the Pope re- 
fused to ratify his election, until he had re- 
ceived further information on the subject. 

Whilst Reginald's cause was hanging in 
suspense, the Bishops of the diocese of Can* 
■ termiry, sent a strong- remonstrance to the 
tourtofRome, complaining of the invalidity 
of both electionM. as both had been etfectea 
without their privity or consent. The Pope 
eagerly seized this opportunity of exercisiig 
bis authority over both the King and Bishops 
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of England. He made some tt'iviul excuse 
for sendinir no reply to tlie reiiioiistrance 
sent by tlie King and the Bishop of Norwich, 
Jiowever, after some time he proiiouiiced 
both elections void ; bnt added, that the con- 
Tent of Christ-church, had in themselves, 
the imdoubted right to elect an Aitlihishop, 
though there had been some irregularity in 
the election of Eeginiild. He therefore de- 
sired them to proceed immediately to a new 
election, and as he said, there were a suffi- 
cient number of them then at Rome to 
elect an Archbishop, he nominated for their 
election Cardinal Stephen Lan^lon, an Eng- 
lishman of great eminence. This insolent 
demand startled the monks, who objected 
that they could not do this without the con- 
sent of their convent, and that the King 
had compelled them to take an oath, not to 
acknowledge any person but the Bishop of 
Norwich for Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
remonstrance was vain ; the. Pope was firm 
to his purpose, and at once absolved them 
from their oaths, and at last tliey all t;imely 
submitted to chuse the person His Holiness 
had nominated, except Elias de Bainfield, 
who nohly withstood the insolent demand. 
Langton was consecrated by the Pope, at 
Viterbo, June 27th. A. D. 1207. The Pope 
was aware that the part he had acted in this 
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affair, would be warmly resented hy the 
English court. To appease the King-, he 
wrote hioi a very flattering letter, and ac- 
companied it with a present of four goldea 
rings, set with precious stones, which the 
Pope explained tlius : — He desired the King 
to observe with the most serious attention,, 
the form, the matter, and the colour of these 
rings. " The form," said the Pope, ** is 
"round, representing eternity, which has. 
" neither beginning nor end ; and hence 
" you ought to learn your duty of aspiring^ , 
'* from earthly to heavenly objects, from , 
" things temporal to things eternal. The 
" numher Four being a perfect square, de- 
" notes steadiness of niind, which neither 
•* prosperity nor adversity can subvert, fixed 
" for ever on the solid basis of the four car- 
•' dinal virtnes. The matter, which is gold* < 
" the most precious of all metals, shadows ' 
*' out wisdom, the most precious of all ae-. 
" complishments, and justly preferred by 
" Solomon to riches, power, and all exterior » 
" attainments. The veixlure of tlie emerald 
" represents Faith ; the blue colour of the 
" sapphire, Hope; the redness of the ruby. 
"Charity; the splendour of the topaz, 
*' Good \Vorks."* 
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This most absurd and ridiculous explana- 
tion given by tlie infallible Pontiff, was 
much admired by the ignorant monks, but 
it produced a very different effect on the mind 
of the King, who on hearing that the monks 
of Canterbury were determined to support 
that collusive election, his passion was in- 
flamed almost to fury, and he issued the 
most positive commands to expel the monks 
from their convent. The KinsT^s orders were 
performed with the greatest punctuality, 
and two military Knights with an armed 
force entered the monastery sword in hand, 
charged the moiiks with high treason for 
electing the Sub-prior without the Royal 
assent, and the monks had to seek their 
safety by a precipitate flight. 

Though the King's resentment could not 
effectually reach the court of Kome, yet he 
made them sensible how much he considered 
himself injured, by having astranger imposed 
upon him for an Archbishop without his ap- 
probation. He sent a letter to the Pope, 
expressing in strong terms his indignation 
at his Holiness for invading the prerogatives 
of his crown, by nullifying the election of 
the Bishop of Norwich. He charged him 
with ingratitude to the English nation, from 
whom he received more advantages than 
from all the other countries on this side the 
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Alps. Ill the conclusion of his letter he telU 
him plainly, " that os he was determined to 
" maintain the election of the Bishop of Nor- 
" wich, and would rather part with his 
" blood than with the just risfhts of bis 
" crown, — that unless his Holiness would 
" ofratify him in this affair, he would pre- 
" vent all appeals to the Holy see, and be 
" content with the learning and sufficiency fif 
" his own Prelates, without any application 
*' to a foreign authority." 

The language of Kiug John «as such as 
became a King of England to the Bishop of 
Rome, and doubtless would have produced 
the desired effect, had not the weak com- 
pliances and unwarrantable concessions of 
his predecessors to the court of Kome, ena- 
bled Innocent to bid defiance to this un- 
fortunate Prince. The Pope wrote a reply 
to the King's letter, but instead of making; 
suitable concessions for liis audacious insult, 
he told him, " that it was in vain to thbk 
" of opposing one, who was vicar to, and 
" supported the authority of him, at whose 
" name every knee must bow."* He d&- 
sired him to reflect on the consequences that 
attended a similar opposition in his father 
Henry ; and not to resist the church of God 
any longer, but to remember it wan that 

~ ~ ' M. Paris, |>. IM. 
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Muse for which the holy martyr St. Thoni 
samdced his life, and was now sojustly ve- 
nerated by the people. The epistles of Popi 
Innocent on this controvecsy, exposes t\n 
springs, and secret niachiniitioiis of the confl 
of Rome, which soon after involved thif 
country in the greatest calamities. Thl 
sceptre of ecclesiastic monarchy, was i 
in the hands of a youn^, daring, active Pre 
late; a man of great talent, and iinbonnde^ 
amhition, well qualified for finishing the 
vast designs projected by the court of Rome ; 
and whose history exhibits to the world, what 
base designs have been carried on tinder the 
cover of religion, and rendered sacred by a 
profane abuse of the nanieof Christ. Though 
innocent found John firm to his purpose, 
jet, knowing that the King's vices had ren- 
dered bim contemptible to his subjects, he 
could not depend on them for support ; and 
the Pope being determined to carry his point, 
immediately laid the kingdom of England 
under an interdict, and comiiianded the 
Bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester to 
pronouiice the sentence, which was executed 
forthwith. 

This wicked and inhuman act of the Ro- 
man Fontirt", exasperated John in the liighest 
degree, and had he confined his resentment 
to the Pope and his agents, the three 
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Bishops who executed his unrighteous sen- 
tence, he would have been supported by the 
strength of the kingdom. But in his fury 
he swore that he would put out the eyes, and 
cut off' the noses of all the Roman Clergy 
he could find in his dominions. He wrote 
to the Pope, and told him that he considered 
his proceedings an insult upon royalty, — that 
he was determined to support the election 
of the Bishop of Norwich to the utmost ex 
tremity, — that if the Pope refused to do him 
justice in this particular, he would prohibit 
all intercourse between his subjects and the 
see of Rome. 

This letter was written with a firmness of 
tone such as became a King of England, 
however it might mortify the pride of the 
Roman Pontiff*, who had begun to trample 
under his feet the majesty of Kings. But 
the contest proved very unequal. The Pope 
had attained to such a height of power, that 
with a breath he could shake the thrones of 
tlie most powerful monarchs, and lay their 
diadems in the dust ; whilst the King had 
by his indolence lost his dominions abroad, 
and by his base conduct, the affections of 
his subjects at home. The effects of the 
interdict, under which the kingdom bad 
now lain nearly two years, was one scene 
of confusion and dismay. AH religious 
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serrices were suspended, except bapti _ 
children, hearing' confessions, and adminis- 
tering- the saciameiits to the dying. The 
Head were brought out of tlie towns and 
villages and without any ceremony, buried 
in ditches and by the sides of the highway. 
The honour of God and the care of soul?^. 
wrre Kacrificed to tlie tyranny, ambitti 
and wickedness of the court of Rome. 

But the calamities of King John and hii 
unhappy kingdom, did not terminate here; 
for by a piece of bad policy he gave further 
advantage to his enemies. The King had 
received the strongest proof of the fidelity 
of his Chancellor Wells, during the inter- 
dict, and as a reward for his integrity, the 
King generously promoted him to the vacant 
!<ee of Lincoln ; and sent him into Normandy 
toreceivehisconsecrationfroMitheArchbishop 
of Rouen, with a positive command not to 
acknowledge Langton, whom the Pope had 
appointed to the see of Canterbury. But in 
virtue of his promotion to a bishopric, he 
fouml his allegiance was transferred to ano- 
ther Sovereign ; consequently, the King's 
eonmnands had no weight with Wells, who 
in direct opposition to which, went and re- 
ceived his ordination from Langton. The 
King resented bis conduct by seizing the 
temporalities of the bishopric ; but the de- 
VOL 11. O 
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fection of the Chancellor, so weakened his 
confidence in his friends, that his firmness 
forsook him, and his anxiety now was, how 
he might secure a safe retreat. Bat John 
had not yet felt the full efl«ct of the pious 
ra^e of Pope Innocent, who proceeded ano- 
ther step, and pronounced tlie dreadful sen- 
tence of excommunication against King 
John, A. D. 1-209, and commanded the 
Bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, 
to publish it in England. These Bishops, wbo 
were residing on the continent, sent copies 
of the sentence to the Clerg'y who remained 
in England, and of the Pope's coinmanda, 
to publish it in their qhurclies. But such 
was their dread of the King's displea- 
sure, that none of them had courage to ex- 
ecute these commands. However, the sen- 
tence did not long remain a secret, but be- 
came the subject of common conversation in 
all companies. Even Geoffrey Archdeacon 
of Norwich, and one of the King's Judges, 
when sitting on the bench in the exchequer 
at Westminster, declared totheotherJudges, 
that the King was excommunicated, and 
that he did not think it lawful for him to art 
any longer in his name; for which, he was 
thrown into prison where he soon after 
died.* 
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The Pope was not a little disappointed, 
Ending' that his sentence of excoinmunie 
tiou had produced so little eft'ect in alieaal 
ing; the laity from their Kini?; he therefonf 
sent several letters containing both threats 
and promises, but they also proved iueflPec- 
lual, for the King executed the only two 
SDccessful expeditions of tiis reign, while un- 
der sentence of excommunication. From 
which we infer, that had John continued to 
act with firmness, and secured the aifections 
of his subjects by a mild and just adminis- 
tration, he might have bid defiance to all the 
thanders of the Vatican, and have saved 
himself and kingdom from tlte ignominious 
yoke of a foreign Priest. 

When the King was preparing for his 
pedition into Wales, he fixed his head (ju 
lers at Northampton, where he wa¥ a.t*^ 
tended by his great council. The Pope had 
sent two Legates into England, under the 
specious pretence of accommodating the dif- 
ference between the church and stale, but 
their real object was to learn the King's in- 
tentions. The King admitted them to an 
audience before this assembly ; when they 
informed him, that his Holiness had com- 
missioned them to restore peace to the Eng- 
Ji.sh nation, on condition, that the King 
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make restitution to the ecclesiastics, anJ re- 
ceive the Archbishop into favour. 

John replied, that he was willing to make 
restitution as far as he conld, but if ever tlie 
Archbishop came into England, he would 
hang him immediately. On this a long and 
■violent debate ensued ; in the course of 
which, the King made another proposition, 
" That if the Pope would depose Langton, 
he would submit for him to nominate ano- 
ther Primate." — To the King's proposal, 
Fandulphus the legate made the following 
insolent reply ; — "That it was not the cus- 
" torn of the holy church to degrade an 
** Archbishop without sufficient reason, bat 
" it had been used to humble Princes 
" who rebelled against it." With this the 
council broke up, when the audacious le- 
gate with a loud voice, published the sentence 
of excommunication against the King, ab- 
solved all his subjects from their oaths of al- 
legiance, degraded him from his royal dig- 
nity, and declared that neither he nor any 
of his posterity should ever reign in Eng- 
land.* 

We are astonished that a man of King 
John's temper, did not immediately order 
the legate into prison for his insolence ; 
but these were unhappy times, when the 

'BurtouUouust. p. lC)a,let), ExtWuiuet'sEcc]. Hist, v I,p. 4'25. 
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most contemptible ag'ents of the Pope, were 
sure of protection whilst oftering- the g'ross- 
est insults to the greatest Monarchs. 

But his Holiness Pope Innocent III, had 
not yet spent all his spleen ag^ainst King 
John ; for he pronounced the solemn sen- 
tence of excommunication against all who 
should obey hira, or have any intercourse 
or connexion with him. About the same 
time that these sentences arrived in Eng- 
land, the Pope employed a vile impostor, 
one Peter the Hermit, to go up and down 
preaching against the King, and predictiD|; 
that he would not be the King of England 
on next ascension day. The presumptuous 
declarations of tliis wild enthusiast, were as 
firmly believed by those who heard him, as 
if they had heard them uttered by a voice 
from heaven. Many of the barons, under 
the strong excitement of their superstitions 
fears, began to waver in their attachment to 
the King. This was intimated to him by 
the King of Scotland, and by his natural 
daughter the Princess of Wales, which alarm- 
ed bim not a little, and caused him to stag- 
ger in his resolutions. 

In the mean time, the Pope proceeded 
under the covert pretence of providing an 
efi'eclual remedy for tlieehurch of England, 
and subduing the obstinacy of King John. 
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Accordingly in a conclave at Rome, John, i 
who was in England, was tried by his ac- 
cusers and convicted of rebellion agtiinst the 
holy see, when this sentence was passed 
upon him ; " that the Pope should depose 
him, and appoint another King over Eng- 
land." The sentence of deposition was im- 
mediately thundered out, and the Pope ap- 
pointed Philip, King* of France, to put it 
in execution ; who as a reward for the ser- 
vices he would render to holy mother church, 
was not only to have all his sins forgiven, 
and a seat in heaven, " but the fee simple of 
the crown of England to him and his heirs 
for ever." This was a temptation which 
Philip had neither wisdom nor virLae 
to reiiist ; but blinded by his own ambition, 
and guided in his measures by the invidious 
Pontiff, he became the champion of the i 
chnrch, and prepared to invade England 
with a numerous fleet and powerful army. 

King John was apprized of the prepara- 
tions made by the French, to meet wnich, 
he manned a strong fleet, and put himself 
at the head ofan army of sixty thousand men. 
Every preparation being now made for an- 
swering the purposes of the Pope, he sent 
two knights templars into England, to in- 
form the King that Pandulphus was in 
France, and with the King's permission, 
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irnuitl come over witfa proposiils for an iic- 
comtuodation from the Pupt'. The Kiny 
cunsented for tlie leg'ate to come, who open- 
ed his commission with a letter from the 
Pope, in which lie tells the Kin^r, tiiat 
"blessing anil cursing were set before liim, 
" but that if he did not snhmit to the terms 
"prescribed and sent l>y Pandulphiis, he 
"would deliver the church of England, us 
"God did that of Israel out of Eg^ypt, by 
"a strong- hand." That this menace might 
not fail to produce the desired effect, the vile 
legate reminds the King how the Pope had 
humbled all the Princes who had presumed 
to oppose him;— drew a frifjhtful picture of 
the present crisis, founded upon the number 
of the French army, — the disloyalty of his 
nobility and principal subjects, who, he as- 
sured nim, had sent an invitation to Philip 
to invade his kingdom, and a promise of 
assisting him against their Sovereign. 

Having by these false representations snf- 
ficientty alarmed the King's fears, he then 
told him there was yet one way by which he 
might avert the impending storm, which 
was, that of throwing himself into the arms 
of the church; where doubtless, on his 
faithful promise of future obedience, bis 
Holiness would receive him as a merciful 
father receives a repenting son, and wonld not 
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fjiil to defend him with the shield of his pro- 
tection. Never was a Prince placed in a 
more perplexing" situation, than that in 
which King John found himself at this time. 
The dang;ers were equally great on either 
hand, and no time was allowed him tode- 
lihemte. In this nnliappy dilemma, bis 
spirits snnk beneath his misfortunes, and he 
yielded to take an oath to submit to the 
award of Innocent. ' 

This scheme of his Holiness having: sofcr 
succeeded, he now took off the mask, and 
shewed that his intention was, to raise and 
humble the Princes of the earth at his plea- 
sure. In his letter to Langton, the Pope 
owns that the terms imposed upon the King, ^ 
" were with great deliberation formed at I 
Rome;" which are as follows, " That the I 
" King should surrender and yield up the 
"kingdoms of England and Ireland, and 
" for the time to come hold both as fees of 
" the papacy ; the former imder the yearly 
" tribute of seven hiimlred marks, and the 
" latter under the tribule of three hundred."* 
Tiiese conditions were subscribed by the 
King and a number of his Barous, May 
lath, A. D. 1213. 

The preliminary arrangements being made, 
the King repaired to Dover church, attended 

* Wuner's Eccki. Hisl. vol, 1, Cent, liii, p. 428, 
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•by the legate and a number of his great 
officers of state, where in the presence of all 
the people, he took the crown from off his 
heady and placed it at the legate's feet, who 
received the King's homage for his own 
kingdom, in the name of Pope Innocent 
III, and the church of Rome. After this 
he signed a charter, by which he gave up the 
patronages of all the churches in England 
that were in the gift of the crown ; and in 
the declaration says, that it was of his own 
ftee will, and with the advice and consent 
of all the barons of the realm, that he made 
this resignation of his crown and kingdom, 
•as the only means of making atonement for 
his sins against God and the church. To 
bind his fetters still faster, the legate com- 
pelled him to take the oath of obedience 
which is required of vassals by their Sover- 
eign. John was also compelled to reverse 
the sentences against the banished nobility, 
'Bishops, clergy and monks, and make 
satisfaction for the losses they had sustained 
during the interdict ; and by letters patent 
to invite them to return to England, and to 
inform them that several of the nobilitv and 
Bishops had bound themselves by oath to see 
the above conditions faithfully performed. 

The Pope by his legate having degraded 
and enslaved the King of England, he took 
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possession of the crown and sceptre, on tlie 
Monday before Ascension-day, and kept 
them five days. This detention of the crown 
and sceptre, was in part, to fulfil the pre- 
diction wliich Peter the Hermit had been 
sent to deliver, that John would not Im 
Kin^on Ascenston-d-ciy. But the fulliiment 
of the prediction, did not prevent the King 
from ordering: Peter to be hanged for a false 
prophet. \Ve cannot but pity the fate of 
the poor deluded hermit, as he only per- 
formed the part assi<ined him by the plan- 
ners of this royal ecclesiastical drama. We 
certainly think that this agent of the Pope 
who had employed Peter, should, whilst be 
had the ensiu:ns of royalty in his possession} 
have interposed on his behalf, and have pre- 
vented him being hanged for his faithful ser- 
vices to the see of Konie. But Pandulphiu 
having executed his commission so much to 
his own satisfaction, was in such haste to 
carry the tidings to Borne, that he not only 
left the hfcrmit to his fate, but left the king- 
dom, without either giving the King absolu- 
tion, or taking oft' the interdict. 

The legate found little diHicutty in accom- 
modating mutters with tlie exiled Bishom 
and clergy, as he took with him about eight 
thousand pounds, as part of what they were 
to receive for damages ; but lie had a more 
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difficult part to perform witli the Kin^ of 
FraQce, who, as directed by tlie Pope, Imd. 
both bis fleet and army ready to g-o and take 
possession of the throne of Eiigbiiid. Jolm 
having resigned liis kingdom into the bands 
of the Pope, Fandulphiis commanded Philip, 
in tbe name of tbe Koman Pontiff, not to 
attempt any thing against the Kin^ of Eng- 
land, who was now become the vassal of the 
lioly see. This insolent command was bigh- 
lyresentedhy Philip, but expostulation was 
vain; for though he saw the Pope bud been 
using him as a stalking-horse by which to 
attain greater temporal pow^r, yet be was 
aware that his safest way was to submit, or 
he should be visited with tbe tbimders of tbe 
church, the dreadful effects of which he had 
just witnessed. Thus in those days of dark- 
ness and superstition, did an old intirm 
Priest, sitting in bis chamber at Rome, re- 
gulate all the motions of the most powerful 
Princes just as he pleased. 

Soon after John bad made this execrable 
submission to tbe Pope, Stephen Langton, 
whose promotion to tbe see of Canterbury 
had produced such a fatal contest ; returned 
to England with tbe rest of the exiled 
Bishops and clergy, with high expectations 
of receiving the most ample satislaction for 
all tbe damage they had sustained. The 
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Archbifihop and Bisliops waited upon the ' 
King at Winchester, who entreated their 
compassion for himself and kingdom, and 
on biking an oath to govern according to 
law and justice, he absolved his Majesty from 
the escommunication, but still left thcking- 
dom under the intei-dict. 

The clergy not receiving that compensa- 
tion for damages they expected, began loud- 
ly to complain, that when the Pope had, 
gained his own ends, he became careless of 
the interests of. bis friends. These com- 
plaints were not without a ifouudation iu, 
fact ; for about Micltaelmas this year (1213) 
Nicholas Bishop of Tusculum, arrived ift, 
England as the Pope's legate, and regulated 
all ecclesiastical uflitirs in the most arbitrary 
manner, without consulting with the Pii- 
iiiate or any of ibe clergy. In fiiling up; 
the vacant benefices, he paid no attentioa 
to those who liad siifi'ered so much in the; 
papal cause, but bestowed them on his owa 
creatures, or those recommended by the 
King:* and the legate had instructioasi. 
that " if the cliaptcrs should make any op- 
" position to tliose vvhom liis IVIujesly sliould, 
*' recommend, he (the legate) should coui- 
" pel them to obediejice by the censures of 
" the clmrcb."t 

• H. PariiS p. 171. t WitDBr's Ectf. Hisl. vol. t, p. 432~ 
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The conduct of the legate was exceeding- 
ly galling to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who called a provincial synod of his suffra^ 
gans and clet^y at Dunstable, in January, 
A. D. 1214. At this synod, the clergy 
who had contributed to degrade their King 
and enslave their country to serve the inter- 
ests of the court of Rome, could not be- 
lieve that the legate was acting agreeable to 
the instructions of that court, and therefore 
appealed to the Pope for redress. TheArch- 
bishop sent a deputation of two clergymen 
to the legate who was then at Burton -iipon- 
Trent, to inform him that he had appealed 
to the Pope against his proceedings, and to 
inhibit him from granting institution, to any 
more prelates or priests within the province 
of Canteri)ury. But all the attention the 
legate paid to this summons was, he sent 
Paiidulphus to the court of Rome, to plead 
his cause against any who might appear there 
as his accusers.* 

A general discontent prevailed throughout 
the kingdom, that the interdict was not 
taken oft', which tlie Pope had left on as a 
piece of policy, till he saw whether the king- 
<lora would abide by the King's agreement; 
but instead of the King using prudent 
means to calm the minds of his subjects, he 

•M. Paris, p. 173. 
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considered himself so secure under the guar- 
dianship of his sovereign the Pope, that he 
paid little or no attention to any thing but 
his licentious pleasures ; leaving; his arbitary 
ministers to levy an enormous tax on the 
discontented suiyeets, to defray the expences 
of a war with France. The King being in- 
formed how discontent prevailed, he renew- 
ed his submission to the Pope accompanied 
by a large sum of money, which procured 
from his holiness a commission to his legate 
to remove the interdict, which was perform- 
ed with great pomp and solemnity, in the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, London, June 29tl), 
A. D. 1214, after it had continued sis years, 
three months, and fourteen days.* 

When the legate fii-st came over, the King 
offered a hundred thousand marks as a com- 
pensation for the losses sustained by the ec- 
clesiastics ; but tiie Bishops objected to the 
sum, as not being sufficient to cover the 
damag^es. But such a change had taken 
place in the mind of the infallible pontiff, 
that he now espoused the cause of the King 
against the ecclesiastics, with as much zeal 
and interest, as they had shewn in support- 
ing the Pope in opposition to the King. — 
Innocent sent an order to the legate, for the 
King to pay no more than forty thousand 

• M. I'aris, p, 173, E»tr. Henry, vol. S, p. 448. 
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marks; which was divided amon^lhe ^ 
bishop and monksof Catiterbiiry.the Bishops 
of LondoD, Hereford, Ely, Lincoln, and 
Bath. The vest of the sufferers consisting 
of a number of abbots, and abbesses, priors, 
monks, nuns, secular clerg'y, and laymen, 
when they applied to the te£!;ate for damages, 
received only this mortifying' answer ; " that 
" he had no instructions from the Pope con- 
" cerning tliem, and he could not act beyond 
" his commission ;" and this appears to have 
been all the remuneration they ever received.* 
Nor was the appeal of Simon Langton, bro- 
ther to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
went to Rome to prosecute the charg;e of his 
brotlier and his clerg-y a&fainst the legate, at- 
tended with any better success ; for Pandul- 
phus who was agent for the legate, having 
painted King John in the most amiable co- 
lours, as a most pious, just, and humble 
prince, and represented the primate and his 
clergy, as excessively rigid and covetous in 
their demands of restitution, and enemies 
to the just prerogatives of the King, they 
were dismissed without any redress : a treat- 
ment, which (says Dr. Henry) " they had 
merited for espousing the cause of Rome 
against their King and country, hut which 
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they had no reason to expect from thatcourl 
whose cause they had espoused." 

The clergy of England soon learnt how 
much they had improved their privileges by 
transferring their allegiance from their lawful 
sovereign to the see of Rome. The see of 
Tork being vacant by the death of Geoffrey, 
his Holiness wrote to the dean and chapter 
to choose such a person as his legate should 
advise, and " that no one should presume by 
" fraud or violence to frustrate his coni- 
" mands." Having received his Majesty's 
license, the dean and cliapter met and chose 
for their bishop, Simon Langton, who liad 
been high in favour with the court of Koine 
during the intei-dict ; but Innocent having 
changed his measures, declared the election 
void, and compelled them to receive tbc 
Bishop of Woreester for their Archbishop. 

The scandalous conduct of King John in 
putting his kingdom under the papal juris' 
diction, and at the same time appearing: al- 
together insensible of his disgrace, rendered 
him contemptible in the eyes of his nobles, 
Viho considered bim unfit to guard the rights 
of other-s, that would so easily part with the 
prerogatives of his crown. The number of 
discontents were daily increasing through 
the nation, in which they were joined by 
many Qf the ecclesiastics, who had as much 
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cause to be dissatisHed with the conduct of 
the Pope, as the barons had with the King;. 
The Pope warmly espoused the cause of his 
vassal Kin^ John, and was not sparing of 
his spiritual thunders ag'ainst the disaffected 
barons and their adherents. 

To convince the world that he was in 
earnest, and let the olerLiy know what they 
were to expect from him if they interfered 
in the affair, he laid the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, thaug'h one of his own creatures, 
under the sentence of suspension ; not being' 
satisfied with his political conduct. Eut the 
barons were not to be diverted from their 
purpose, either by the thunders of the Pope, 
or the warlike preparations of the Ivin^ ; for 
on the 6th of January, llift, they waited 
upon the King, and demauded a contirnmtion 
of the liberties gninted to their ancestors by 
Henry I. in his charter, a topy of which 
they produced. After various attacks and re- 
pulses, in which advantage fre(|uently cliang- 
ed sides, the recording of which belongs more 
to the civil thiin to the ecclesiastical historian, 
on Friday, June I9th, A. 1). 1215, in a 
large meadow between Windsor and Stanes, 
King John signed the famous charter called 
Magna C/iarta, or The Great Charter of 
Bnglisb liberty and privileges. 
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The King soon repented granting tbii^ 
charter, and sent bis ambassadors to his 
sovereign the Pope, complaining that he had 
been driven to the rash act by the unruly 
conduct of bis refractory barons. When the 
ambassadors had read some of the articles in 
the charter to the Pope, his Holiness knit 
his brows, and swore bv St. Peter, " that 
" he would not suffer a King who bore the 
** sign of the cross, and was a vassal of the 
Holy See, to be treated in that manner 
with impunity."* To execute these 
threats, he issued one bull August 24tbf 
annulling the great charter, and not long 
after another denouncing excommunication 
against the barons and all their favourers.f 
But though the Eng^lish barons were g^reatly 
annoyed with these Roman bulls, they failed 
to produce their intended effect, and after 
an arduous struggle, this Great Chartefp 
the palladium of English liberty was fully 
established. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The fourth l4atcrn counciL — On transubsianiiation — 
The Pope taxes the Clergy — Civil war between the 
King and his barons, — Death and character of King 
John, — Prince Henri/ proclaimed King, and the Earl 
of Pembroke appointed regent. — The Pope's new scheme 
iosqueese money from the church, — Death and character 
of Archbishop Lang ton, — l^ie great dissention about 
electing anew primate brought a heavy tax on the nation, 
— A conspiracy formed to turn out all the Italian 
clergy. — The Pope nullyfies three successive elections 
wuule by the monks for a new primate, and himself ap.. 
pointed Edmund Rich. — Cardinal Otho held a pompous 
council at St. Pauls. — Contentions about electing a 
new Bishop of Winchester, — A spirited remonstrance 
presented to the King against the abuses both in the 
church and state.— The primate complained to the Pope 
of abuses in the church, — He retired into a monastry in 
France and died there.— The legate robbed of all the 
money he had extorted from the English. — Boniface 
elected primate, — The barons drive Martin the legate out 
of England, — Their appeal to the council of Lyons, 

The pontifical power of the Roman see> 
was raised to its highest altitude by Inno- 
cent III, who summoned a general council 
to meet in the church of St. Saviour de La- 
temn, at Rome, in November, A. D. 1215^ 
and is generally called the fourth Lateran 
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comicil. There were present at this councir.. 
four hundred and twelve Bishops, besides- 
an incredible number of Abbots, priors, and 
inferior clergy. This is the first geiierat 
council ever called by the authority of th«»- 
Pope, as the summoninjr a general councils 
had always been considered a branch of the- , 
imperial or royal authority. This was there- 
fore a formal assumption of the imperial as 
well as ecclesiastical monarchy. In all the 
ancient councils, it was customary to consi- 
der and debate on every subject brought be- 
fore the assembly, and each member having 
wrote his 8uffrao;e, it was determined by a 
majority, and then to decree it in ttie name 
of the council. But Innocent took a shorter 
way than this, for the seventy canons de- 
creed in this council, had all been previously 
prepared, and were read and passed hy thfr 
sole autliopity of the Pope, without any de- 
liberation or debate ; though some of the 
subjects were not only new, but in direct 
opposition to the views and judgement of 
many of the niemhers.* The first canon 
contains tlie confession of faith, in wliich the 
new doctrine of traiisubstantiation is inserted 
in these strong terms. " The body and 
" blood of Christ are contained really in the 
" sacrament of the altar under the specie* 
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* of bread and wine ; the bread being: tran- 
substantiated into the body of Jesus Christ, 
" and the wine into his blood, by the power 
" of God.'* The reason assigned for this 
wonderful transubstantiation is, " That we 
" might receive of Christ's nature, what he 
had received of ours/'* We have called this 
a new doctrine, because neither the doctrine 
nor the term were known in the seventh 
century, when the famous controversy was 
held between the Scotch and Roman clergy 
about the time of holding Easter. Had this 
absurd and monstrous doctrine ever been 
broached before that period, we may safely 
infer it would not have passed at that time 
unnoticed . 

But we have still more positive proof, that 
the Roman Catholics' boasted claim to an- 
tiquity in support of this doctrine, is without 
any foundation in fact. In the eleventh 
century, the inferior clergy were found so 
defective in their education, that it was found 
necessary to furnish them with a course of 
homiliesor sermons, containing such doctrines 
as were necessary to be believed, and such 
duties as were to be practised, which were 
appointed to be read publicly in the church. 
The old English translation of this collection 
of homilies is still in manuscript in the Bod- 

" ' • Id. ibid. 
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leian library, and also in the library of Ben- 
net college, Cambridge. In this collection 
is a sermon upon the sacrament for Easter- 
day, by Alfrick, which proposes to instruct 
the people in the true meaning of this my- 
stery. He first shews how this institution 
was typified under the law by the ]!asrhnl 
lamb ; and that some things are said of our 
Saviour literally, and others fifjiiralively, 
and then shews that in this last sense, the 
bread and wine are called his body and blood, 
as appears from the following" extract. " The 
" bread and wine which are consecrated by 
" the priest, represent one thinsf to the ex- 
" terior senses, and another to the minds of 
" those who believe. There is a great deal 
'* of difference between the invisible virtue 
" of this holy sacrament, and what it ap- 
•' pears to us in the qualities of its own ns- 
" ture. In its own nature it is corruptible 
"bread, and corruptible wine; but by vir- 
" tue of the divine institution, it is truly the 
" body and blood of Christ upon consecra- 
" tion, not in a corporeal but in a spiritnal 
" manner. The body in which he suffered, 
■ •' and the cucharistical body are widely dif- 
*' ferent ; the first was bom of the blessed 
•' virgin, and consisted of blood, bones, 
'^ nerves, and limbs, animated with a ra- 
" tional soul : but the body which Sue call 
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" eacliaristtcal, is made up of several grains 
"of wheat, without either blood, or bone, 
"or nerve, or limb, or soul. Moreover, 
" tbe body of Christ which suffered and 
" rose from the dead, is eternal and impas- 
" sible, iiud no more liable to decay or death ; 
"whereas the eucharist is not eternal but 
"corruptible, subject to the force of time, 
" and divisible into many parts. Tiie sacra- 
" ment is a type and a pledg;e, but tlie body 
"of onrLord Jesus Christ is the truth and 
" reality of the representation. God has 
" vouchsafed to give us this pledge or ear- 
Vnest, till we come to the truth itself, and 

Vthen the pledge will disappear 

"this sacrifice is not the body in which 
" Christ suffered for us, nor the blood winch 
" he shed, but it is made his body and blood 
" spiritually." Thus we see that the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation was not received 
in the church of England, for more than a 
thousand years after the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper was instituted by our Saviour. 
Since then, what thousands upon thousands 
has the church of Gome put to death in the 
most cruel manner, for not believing this 
most absurd aud novel doctrine; which is a 
most violent outrage on the reason and com- 
mon sense of mankind. Dr, Southy remarks, 
that " of all the corruptions of Christianity, 
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there was none which the Popes so long lie- 
sitatecl to sanction as this, which is founded 
upon takina^ the figurative words of Scrip- 
ture in a literal sense. When tliis question 
was hrought before HiUlebrantI, he not only 
inclined to the opinion of Berenger, by 
whom it was opposed, but pretended to con- 
sult the Virgin Mary, and then declared 
thatshe had pronounced agaiustit. Nevertiie- 
less, it prevailed, and was finally declared 
by Innocent III, at the fourth lateran coun- 
cil, to be a tenet necessary to sulvation. The 
priest when he performed this stupendous 
funcLion of his ministry, had before hiseyeSi 
and beheld in his hands, the Maker of hea- 
Ten and earth : and the inlerence which they 
deduced from so blasphemous an assmnptioo 
was, that the clergy were not to be subject 
to any secular autliority, seeing that they 
could create God the Creator!"* 

The third canon which was passed at this 
council, commands Kings and Princes to 
extirpate all heritics in their territories, tin- 
der the penalty of being excommunicated^ 
and deprived of their dominions, theexeca- 
tion of which, gave birth to the most hor- ' 
rifying scenes of cruelty and blood. There | 
are severiil other canons in the same coilec- I 
tion, which shew the great encroacliments 
made by the court of Rome, on the civil aad | 

* Bouk of tUe churL'li vol. 1 ji. 326. 
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religfioQs rights of mankind in ibis dark 
period. 

In summoning^ such numbers of the clergy 
to attend this council, the Pope had another 
important point, to carry which his policy 
kept out of sight for a season. Innocent 
had not only assumed the prerogative of dis^ 
posing of kingdoms and absolving subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance ; but that he 
had a right to dispose of all the church re- 
yeuQ^Sy as the wants of the see of Rome 
.{oigbt reqtuire. He had now the most fa^ 
.i^onrable opportunity of trying bow his plans 
would operate, and began by taxing the 
dignitaries of the church. The new Arch- 
iMhop of York, with ten thousand marks^ 
andtbeabl^ot of St. Albans with a hundred, 
and others with such sums as his infallibility 
thought proper to name. 

The sum of money thus extorted from the 
clergy was immense, to secure which, the 
Pope had made previous arrangements with 
tbeiuerchants ot Rome, to furnish them with 
anmey on their own securities. He also or- 
dered a twentieth part of the whole estate 
of the church to be levied, and every city 
was commanded to raise such a number of 
men for prosecuting the reforuiation of the 
church, and caiTyiug on the war. in Falas- 

ttne. 
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Whilst the Pope was oppressiog the cler- 
gy by these most exorbitant demands for 
money to support the Roman see, the nation 
was suffering; in the severest manner, the 
effects of a civil war between King John 
and his barons. Under the galling oppres- 
sions of John's government, as a desperate 
remedy, the confederate barons invited the 
King of France to send his son Prince Lewis, 
to whom they mi;de an offer of the crowD 
and kingdom of England. This was a 
temptation too strong, for the virtue of the 
Prench King to resist. The Pope sent bis 
legate into France to forbid Philip " to carry 
arms against the patrimony of St. Peter;" 
and informed him, that " the illustrious King 
of England, was a vassal of the Roman 
church." Philip followed the example set 
him by the Pope, by professing one thing; 
and practising another. To avoid the thun- 
ders of the church, he pretended not to ap- 
prove of the expedition of his son ; but at 
the same time he furnished him with a Sect 
and army, and gave him his blessing when 
he set out for England;* As the Pope's 
prohibition could not prevent Lewis from 
undertaking the expedition, the legate fol- 
lowed close upon his heels, and laid the city 
of London, together with such barons as 

' ~^ • Dr. Wjimet, vol. I. p. «2. 
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joined Lewis under an interdict, and then 
pronounced sentence of excommunication on 
the. French prince and his followers, with all 
the solemnity of tolling the bells, and light- 
ing torches. These were but the beginning 
of sorrows to this unhappy nation, which 
t|ie miseries of an intestine war soon over- 
spread. All these with the long train of 
evils which followed, were the baneful fruit 
of popish policy^ in alienating the clergy 
from their lawful sovereign ; for a house di« 
vided against its elf cannot stand. 

As it does not enter into our plan, either 
to record all the military movements, or de- 
tail the civil transactions of the state, we shall 
only notice here, that, while the nation was 
groaning under the miseries of a bloody and 
unnatural war, Providence opened a way for 
its deliverance by the death of King John, 
which event took place suddenly at Swinstead 
Abbey, October 9th, A.D. 1216. Some say 
that he died of a flux, but others, and not 
without cause, believe that he came to his 
death by poison, administered to him by a 
monk of that Abbey. ^ 

Without any violation of charity, we may 
fiay, a more worthless King than John had 
never been decorated with the English 
^rown. For some of his great faults, no 

* Dr« HowelPs HistoriaB ADglicanae^ p. 77. 
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apology can be made ; such a», the unnatnrnl 
rebellion against his indulgent father, and af- 
terwards his brother Richard, — the murder of 
his nephew Arthur, — the divorce of his queen 
Aviso, — the ignominious circunistanees un- 
der which he resigned his crown and prero- 
gatives, into the hands of the Pope. The 
imbecile manner in which he submitted to 
papal tyranny, has>left an Indelible hlotupon 
his reiyn ; part of which is attributable to 
the cold indifference of some, and the refrac- 
tory conduct of others of the nobility, in net 
enabling him to defend his rights. Though 
it may justly be said of John, that he had not 
ene good qualification for governing a nati(m, 
yet the nation "has ever since enjoyed the be- 
nefit of an act, to which his bad government 
gave birth, the signing of Magna Ckarta. 

As soon as possible after the death of John, 
the Earl of Pembroke convened all the loyal 
barons, and presented before them Prince 
Henry, the eldest son of John, then about 
ten years old, and addressing them, said, 
" behold your king." He then told them, 
that of the conduct of their late sovereign 
they had just cause to complain, yet it would 
be unjust to take the crown from the tojhI 
line of England, and give it to a foreigiiw. 
When the Earl had finished his speech, the 
whole assembly cried ont as with one voice. 
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"let Henry be the King." The ceremony 
of his coronation was performed atGloaeester, 
at which time he swore fealty to the Pope as 
his superior lord ; and the Earl of Pembroke 
was appointed guardian to the young king, 
and protector of the realm during the mi- 
nority. The Pope Warmly espoused the cause 
of Henry III., and commanded his legate 
again to pronounce the sentence of excom- 
tounication against Lewis, and^all his adhe- 
reats.* Soon after this, a peace was conclu- 
ded, and Lewis left the kingdom ; when tlie 
Pope compelled the clergy and barons of his 
party to pay a heavy penalty, for having dared 
todespisethethundersofthechurchofRome.f 
The dissentions which had agitated the 
nation for many years, being happily brought 
to a close, and Archbishop Langton having 
procured reconciliation with thePope, and re- 
vived a Cardinal's cap, he convened a synod 
at Oxford, A.D. 1222, in which forty-nine 
eanons were made, the principle articles in 
which had been settled in former councils. By 
the twenty-eight canon, clergymen are prohi- 
bited to keep concubines in their own houses, 
or to go to them in other places so openly as 
to occasion scandal. | 

• M. Paris, p. 292- Wilkin. Concil t. 1, p. 54^, f M. Paris 
p. 299. J Wilkin. Cowcil. t. 1, p. 690. Extr. Dr. Henry, vo^ 
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Pope Innocent 111, was succeeded by 
•Hoiiorins III, who iinprovina; upon the 
plans of his predecessors for raising nioneyt 
formed a scheme, which, had it been brought 
into operation, woidd have brong'htimmeniie 
treasure into the papal coffers. The Po]* 
l^presented the poverty of the Holy See to 
be sucii, that he was under the necessity of 
making exorbitant demands, on those who 
sought her favours. To enable him to sA- 
minister justice on less objectionable ternit, 
lie proposed, that the revenues of two pre- 
bendaries in every cathedral, and two monks 
in every monastei'y, should be granted to the 
Pupe, in all the countries in communion 
with the church of Kome. When the legate 
laid this proposal before the Bishops and 
abbots, they were so surprised at the unrea- 
BOnabienpss of the demand, that they deemed 
it most advisable not to return any answer. 
But the subject did not die here ; it was 
brouo^ht before the parliament of England 
on the King being declared of age, A. D. 
i-2-26, when this cold answer was returned 
to the papal legate; "That this aflair con- 
•' cerned all Christendom; and they would 
" conform to the resolutions of other chris> 
" tian churches."" Thus failed the scheme 
of the infallible HonoriusIII. 
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, On the 9th of July, A. B. 1228, died 
Gardinal Lan^ton, Archbishop of Canter** 
bnry. The arbitrary manner in which the 
Fdpe appointed him to that see, gave rise to 
along'andunhappy contest; but it isdoubU 
fill whether that a^e, produced a person bet- 
ter qualified for discharging; the functions of 
his high office. He was an Englishman by 
birth, and displayed a laudable zeal for the 
liberties of his country, in his opposition to 
tbe papal usurpations. He protested in 
fi>rm, against thesurrender King John made 
of his crown and kingdom to the Pope ; and 
viefiised to pronounce his sentence against 
the barons. Seeing the King trample on 
tbe liberties of the subjects, be communicated 
to the barons, the charter of Henry I, which 
be had found in the archives of his see, and 

SMtly assisted them in obtaining the esta-* 
shment of Magna Charta. If he was not 
one of the best Archbishops which had filled 
the chair of Canterbury, it was more his 
misfortune than his fault. Had he lived in 
a Jnore enlightened age, under princes of 
greater virtue, and Popes of less ambition, 
le would have appeared as a bright ornament 
both to the church and state of England. 

No sooner was this good Archbishop dead, 
than the monks of Canterbury applied to 
the King for leave to . elect a new primate. 
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and without consulting the suffrsig'an Bishops, 
made a hasty election of Walter de Hemi- 
sham, one of their own body- He disap- 
proved of their choice, as a mun of too lillle 
Jeariiins: and experience for that hia^h otlife; 
and the Bishops refused to acknowledg'e him 
as their Metropolitan, bec-ause of the io;iio- 
miniotis death of his father, who was hanj^ 
for tbieviDjf, and his own character was aot 
irreproachable. Both parties a$ usual ap- 
pealed to the Pope, who suffered the case to 
nan!s: in suspense for some time, as being 
too dil}icnlt to determine. But no sooner 
had the Kinjg; authorised his roinmist>ionert 
to offer his Holiness a tenth of all the uiora- 
bles, both of the clergy and' laity, than ia 
the plenitude of his infallibility, he im- 
mediately discovered the invalidity of Heini- 
sham's election ; and to prevent all further 
contests, in virtue of his own power, heap- 
pointed Bichard le Grand, Chancellor of 
Lincoln, to be Archbishop.* This was the 
first act of Gregory IX, in the affairs of 
England, who succeeded Honorius HI, A. 
». 1227. 

This Pope, who was blessed with an in- 
fallible remembrance of the promises of the 
faithful, sent a legate into England to col- 
lect the tenths which the King had promised. 

• T. Wjliet, p. 41. U. Paris, p. 320. 
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This demand was powerfully opposed by the 
lay barons in the English parKameni; but 
tliie united weight of the papal and regal 
power prevailed, and this heavy tax was 
collected with great exactness. If any ol 
tlie' inferior clergy pleaded their inability to 

Siy, the legate obliged the Bishops to pay' 
F tiiein> and when any of them complained 
tbey had not money, he immediately pre- 
seDted them with the means which die is^ 
vaJmIABImK pontiff had provided to meet 
their cases ; a number of Italian usurers, 
wb» were ready to lend them money at an 
exorbitant interest.* Such were the tender 
Biercies of Holy Mother church towards her 
children ! ! ! The Wate had scarcelv finished 
ilia task, of collecting the price which the 
Pope had fixed on Richard's primacy, before 
the archiepiscopal chair^ was again vacated 
by the death of Richard, which took place 
Augnst Srdy A. D. 1231, and opened the 
way for new disturbances. Historians speak 
ti Richard as a man of undoubted piety, 
accompanied with great firmness and deci- 
sion of character, who had he been spared 
to fill that important station, might have 
been a ^reat blessing to the nation. 

No sooner did the monks of Canterbury 
bear of Richard's death, than they applied 

•M.Paris, p. 362, 
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for a licence to elect a successor. They made 
cboice of Nevil, Bisiiop of Chicliester, snd 
lord Chancellor, who being high in the 
King's favour, he readily assented to his 
election, and invested him vfith the tempo- 
ralities of the Bishopric. But this election 
was opposed by the Pope, who considereiJ 
Nevil, who was remarkal)le for his fortitutle 
and integrity, as being too warmly attached 
to the interest of the King. He therefore 
ordered the monks to proceed to a new elec 
tion. 

Wnring the contest about a new primate, 
an unexpected confederacy was formed by a 
number of noblemen and others, to turn out 
all the Italian ecclesiastics, which the Pope 
had put into the most valuable livings in tbe 
kingdom, to the exclusion of the English. 
To insult the persons, and plunder the houses 
of these foreign clergy, was so agreeable to 
the whole nation, that they were banished 
out of tile kingdom without any one at- 
tempting to prevent it. But if this affair 
passed off quitely in England, it produced 
a diftereiit effect at Rome. The Pope wns 
enraged at the conduct of the English to- 
wards tiis favourites, and wrote to the King 
commanding him to punish without delay, all 
who were concerned in the expulsion of the 
Italian clergy, or he would exccmnmnicate 
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iheKins^, and lay the king-dom under an in- 
terdict. When the King ciime to inquire into 
tile affair, he found sucli a number of both 
barons and Bishops, who bad at least en- 
couraged it, that he only sent one man to 
his Holiness as being the chief instrument, 
and imprisoning' some of the sheriffs forneg;- 
lectin;i; to suppress the riot.* 

In the mean time, the monks elected tiieir 
sub-prior for their primate, and on receiving 
the King's approbation, he went to Rome to 
be consecrated by the Pope. When after the 
most strict investigation, no defect could, be 
found either in his life or learning, the ih- 
fallible pontiff discovered that he was too far 
advanced in years for that important station, 
and it was necessary that be should dechne 
it in favour of one more active and viyortius. 
The monks being' directed to make another 
choice, with the King-'s approbation tliey 
elected Bland, professor of divinity in the 
University of Oxford. But the Pope op- 
posed Bland's election on the ground of bim 
being a pluralist, and that he bad bribed the 
monks to ^ive liim their voles. To save all 
further trouble of electing, his Holiness, in 
the plenitude of his apostolic power, ap- 
pointed Edmund Rich, treasurer of Salis- 

• Dr. Wuoer'i Eccles. Uist. vol. I. p, 452, 
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bury, to be their Archbishop, who WW 
chosen and consecrated accordiugly.f 

Whilst the nation had cause to complain 
of the unsteady conduct of tlie King, in ma- 
caging' the afiairs of tlie slate, a fresh cause 
of discontent was given bv the arrival in 
England, A.D. 1237,of Csrdinal Otho.the 
Pope's legate. The Archbishop of York, re- 
monstrated with theKin^against the legate's 
coining without any notice being given, either 
to the clergy or the purlianieiit. After liis 
arrivn], he wrote to the Bishops, abbots, ami 
priors, requiring them to attend a council *6 
^e held on such aday at St. Paul's, LondoD. 
A most pompons piejKiration was nrtiide 1m 
setting off the legate, who, fearing that sotM 
-opposition would be made to some i^ the 
canons he had to pass agninst plumlities, be 
obtained a guard of two hundred men, who 
were placed privately about the cuthedroL 
Kor was this precaution altiigelher unneces- 
sary, for he could not get the canon againat 
ipluralities passed, but had to reler it to Uk 
pope. In these canons, which are generally 
icalled, tlte. cimstititlions of Olho ; therein 
(One against the clandestine nnu'riages of the 
■clergy, and another a6;ainst their keeping 
■concubines publicly, from wliich we niav 
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infer, tiJat both pruclicts were then prevalent 
in Kngliind. 

Oil the death of Peter de Rupihiis, Bishop 
of Winchester, he reComnieiKled the monks 
in ilie stninijest terms, to elect the Queen's 
mde, the Bishop of Valence to the vacant 
see. The monks objected to him on the 
ground that he was a f'oreiijner, a man of 
a most vicions sanguinary temper ; and very 
deficient in learning' for such a station ; and 
elected Raley, a man of eminent abilities, 
wtio was well known to the Kin^. This 
election was opposed by the King, who 
Mid, that " Raley had killed more men with 
"his tongue, than the other had with his 
"sword," on which he seized the temporali- 
ties of the Bishoprick and cut down the tim- 
ber. On seeing the King's conduct, the 
ihmks made another election, and returned 
Nevil, Bishop of Chichester, and lord chan- 
cellor. The King had lately been much 
licensed against N'evil, for refusing to de- 
liver np the u;reut seal when he required hiin, 
and severely -reproved the convent for elect- 
lb« '* such a hot-headed tempestuous pre- 
late." Finding the monks were not dis- 
posed to make another election, the Ring 
"ent a messenger to Rome, who soon got 
Hie election nullified by the apostolic au- 
ti'wiiy ; by whom liia Holiness sent an order 
^IjL 11. It 
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to the convent, not to elect any Bisliop of 
whom the Kino^ did not approve. About 
this time, the Queen's uncle died in Italv, 
und the Pope confirmed the election of Bu- 
ley, who being still opposed by the King, 
retired into France, leaving the city of Win- 
chester under an interdict, till he was re- 
cnlied by, and reconciled to the King.* 

The repeated encroachments made by tbe 
King and tbe court of Rome, upon the riglits 
and liberties of the English subjects, had 
now become an intolerable burden, too heavy 
to be borne ; and in a general assembly of 
the spiritual and temporal lords, held A. D. 
"1239, they drew up a remonstrance contaJD- 
ing thirty-nine articles, in which they com- 
plain, that the King had by the advice of 
his councellors, broken their cliarters, — de- 
tained the revenues of vacant BishopnckR and 
Abbeys for bis own use, — over-ruled the 
freedom of elections, and distressed his sub- 
jects with arbitrary impositions. These ar- 
ticles having received tbe unanimous couseot 
of the whole English peerage, were pre- 
sented to the King ; but the confidence be 
had in tJie Pope's protection, made him deuf 
to the reasonable complaints of his subjects. 
' This appeal to the King having failed to 
" remove the causes of complaint, the Arch- 

a £ccl«-'. HkU vol. I. p. 457. 
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Isbop of Canterbury wrote a letter of re- 
monstrance to his Holiness, complaining 
that the canons were over-niled, and the 
chapters deprived of their privilefjes, by the 
inBuence of the court. This complaint was 
accompanied with a larg^e present from the 
peers to the Pope, who aiitliorized theArcli- 
hishop to fill any see or Abbey, when it had 
been vacant six moutlis. But the King' g'ot 
the act revoked before it came into opera- 
tion. 

After the legate had drained the chui-clies 
and monasteries of immense sums, on pre- 
tence of procarations, absolutions from 

^oin^rtpthe holy yyz:, -^ ^uzl: liks, l;s 

required a fifth of the revenues of all the 
English ecclesiastics, to carry on the war 
against the Emperor. The clergy at the 
first made a firm stand against his oppres- 
sive demands, until tliey found that the King 
and the Pope were acting in concert ; as 
neither of them could c-irry on their oppres- 
sions without the aid of the other. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was dis- 
tressed at seeing the nation impoverished by 
the unjust extortions of the court of Rome, 
which under such a Pope and such a King, 
it was not in his power to prevent, that be 
left the kingdom, and retired to the monas- 
tery of Pontigmac in France, where it is 
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believed he shortened his days, by mourwiijf 
over the miseries of a bleeding nation. He 
died in the monastery, A.D. 1240,* having 
filled the chair of Canterbury eight years, 
and a few years after his death, was canonized 
by the council of Lyons. 

After Cardinal Otho had squeezed alt the 
money he could from the monasteries, by 
every art and stratag'em he could devise; 
and from the cleiyy for preferments and 
pensions J he at last left the king'dom, to 
convey to his master the fruits of his mission. 
But before he reached Italy, he fell into the 
hands of the Emperor's officers, who strip- 
ped him of every shilling' that he had so un- 
justly extorted from the Knglish clergy ; and 
when he arrived at Rome, be found deadi 
had deprived Pope Gregory IX. of his insa- 
tiable appetite fornioney. The King pre- 
vailed with the monks of Canterbury, partly 
by promises, to chuse Boniface, the QueeDS 
uncle (or brotlier), to he Archbishop, though 
he was very unfit for the office. During his 
primacy, several nuncios and legates arrived 
m England, each improving upon the others 
arts of pillaging the unhappy kingdom. 
The patience of theEnglish was atlastttpeot, 
and the chief barons interposed to prevent the 
nation from being plundered by these Italian 

•M.Parii, p. £32, 
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'pies. In A.D. 1245, tiiey sent orders to 
the wardens of all the sea-ports, to Keize alt 
persons brinE^ing; any bulls or mandates from 
Borne. Not long after a messenger was seized 
with several bulls addressed to Martin, the 
Pope's legate, empowering him to exact 
more money from the clergy, on various pre- 
tences. The legate complained bitterly to 
theKingof such a daring insult being offered 
to the head of the church. The King com- 
manded the bulls to be restored ; but the 
barons, in order to justify their conduct, and 
open the eyes of the deluded monarch, laid 
before him an account of the incredible sums 
sent from England to Rome. Besides what 
went direct into the pockets of the Pope, the 
church preferments possessed by Italians in 
England, amounted to sixty thousand marks 
per anaum ; a greater sum than the ordinary 
revenues of the crown. Henry, who had 
never examined into the case, was astonished 
at the fact; but he had neither spirit uor 
virtue to join with his people to put a stop 
to such oppressions. The barons, however, 
determined to proceed in the work, though 
unsupported by the King. Under the pre- 
tence of a tournament, they assembled at 
Dunstable, from whence they sent a knight 
to the legate.commanding him in their name, 
immediately to dt^part the kingdom. The 
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commission was execoted in the spirit'of » 
true English knight, who informed Martiii 
the legate, that if he continued three days 
longer in England, he woold infallibly be cot 
to pieces. Terrified with the bold declaration 
of the knight, the legate flew to the King 
for protection. But the l^^te soon foond 
that it was not in the power of the King to 
defend him from the furv of a nation, driven 
to desperation by papal oppressions, and 
he departed with all possible speed. 

This Year (12^5) a general council wa^- 
held in the city of Lyons, consisting of on^- 
hundred and forty bishops, in which thePope 
presideil in person. The English baroo»' 
sent very honourable ambassadors to lay their" 
g^evances before the council ; and their let-* 
ter of remonstrance breathes a spirit of good 
sense and independt^ncy, superior to the ag^^ 
in which they lived. After a free and fulE 
enumeration of the grievances under the ty^- 
ranny of the court of Rome, it concludes with, 
these bold and resolute expressions : " We 
** can no longer, with any patience, bear the 
** foresaid oppressions ; which, as they arer 
'' detestable to God and man, are intolerable^ 
•* to us ; neither, by the grace of God, will 
'* we any longer endure tbem.* William 
Powerie, one of the ambassadors who pre— 

• H. Paris. Pi 666. Extr. Or. Heniy, vol. S^ p. a 
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sented this letter, made such a spirited speech 
to the couiicily shewing in such a clear Iight» 
the innumerable frauds and insatiable ava- 
rice of the court of Rome, that, for once, he 
brought a blush of shame on the face of his 
infallible holiness.^ But this blush was all 
the atonement his Holiness made for the 
great injustice he had done to tHe English 
ualion. 



• Henry roU 8. p. 9. 
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and without consulting the suffrag^an Bishops, 
tniide a hasty election of Walter de Hemi- 
sharu, one of their own body. He disap- 
proved of their choice, as a man of too little 
jearninEf and experience for that liisfh otfice ; 
and tile Bishops refused to acknowledg'e bim 
as their Metropolitan, because of the ig;no- 
minious death of his father, who washan^ 
for thievini;, and his own character w».s not i 
irreproachable. Both parties as usual op- 
pealed to the Pope, wlio snffered the case to 
hancr in «nspense for some time, aa being 
too difficult to determine. But no sooner 
had the Kiu^ authorised his comnH.ssioiiers 
to offer his Holiness a tenth of all the mova- 
bles, both of the clergy and laity, tliao in 
the plenitude of his infallihiUty, he iin- 
mediately discovered the invalidity of Henii- 
sham's election ; and to prevent all further 
contests, in virtue of bis, own power, hesp- 
pointed Richard le Grand, Chancellor of 
Lincoln, to be Archbishop.* This was the 
first act of Gregory IX, in the afl'airs of 
Enu;land, who succeeded Honorius HI, A. 
D. 1227. 

This Pope, who was blessed with an in- 
fallihle remembrance of the promises of the 
faithful, sent a legate into England to col- 
lect the tenths which the King had promised. 
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This demand was powerfidly opposed by the 
)iiy barnns in the English parliament ; but 
the united weiytit of the papal and re^al 
power prevailed, and this heavy tax was 
t'ullectetl with fjreal exactness. If any of 
ihe inferioi" clergy pleaded their inability to 
pay, the legate obliged tlie Bishops to pay 
fur ihem, and wlien any of theni complained 
they iiad not nioneVi he immediately pre- 
sented them with the means which the in- 
fallible PONTIFF had provided to meet 
their cases ; a number of Italian nsnrera, 
who were ready to lend them money at an 
exorbitant interest.* Such were the tender 
mercies of Holy Mother church towards her 
chihiren ! ! ! The legate had scarcely finished 
liis task, of collecting' the price which the 
Pope had fixed on Richaixl's primacy, before 
the archiepiscopal chair, was again vacated 
by the death of Richard, which took place 
August 3rd, A. U. 1231, and opened the 
way for new disturbances. Historians speak 
of Jticbartl as a man of undoubted piety, 
accompanied with great firmness and deci- 
sion of^charaeter, who had he been spared 
to fill that important station, might have 
been a great blessing to the nation. 

No sooner did the monks of Canterbury 
hear of Richard's death, than they applied 
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lish were put to tlie expence of going lo 
Rome to prosecute their rights, contrary to 
the indulfjences of former popes. V. Thai 
m churches occupied by tlie Itiilians, there 
were neither alms, nor hospitality, not 
preaching; and the care of souls was quite 
neglected. VI. That the dose Twn obstante, 
which was generally inserted in alt hulls, 
was absolutely destructive of all laws, 
customs, and privileges of the church and 
kingdom. 

The letters from the King and the baroni 
which accompanied the above articles, were 
written in a more bold and firm tone, threat* 
eni"? hi° Holiness, that if he did not imme- 
diately redress thtir grievances, they wouM 
do themselves justice.* The Pope reso)Trd 
not to part with any of the advantages he 
had gained ; and having read the letters, lie 
returned this message to the aihhassadoFS, 
" the King is at liberty to take his own mea- 
"siires, and 1 shall take mine." In this 
haughty and tyrannical manner, did the im- 
perious pontifi' conduct himself towards the 
heads of the English nation. He earned 
his arbitary measures still further, and com- 
pelled the English prelates to subscribe the 
Bentence of excommunication against the 
Emperor Frederick II, though be wttsbfo* 

• M. Pafi^ [). figs. 
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sen ted this letteryinade such a spirited speech 
to the couiicily shewing iu such a clear Iight» 
the innumerable frauds and insatiable ava- 
rice of the court of Rome, that, for once, he 
brought a blush of shame on the face of his 
infallible holiness.^ But this blush was all 
the atonement his Holiness made for the 
great injustice he had done to the English 
nation. 



1 ■ . 



* Hcmy Tolt 8. p. 9. 
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commission was executed in llie spirit of at 
true English knig-ht, who informed Martin 
the legate, tliat if he continued three days 
long'er in En2;land, he would infallibly be cut 
to pieces. Terrified with the bold declaration 
of the knight, the lej^ate flew to the King 
for protection. But the legate soon found 
that it was not in the power of the Kin^ to 
defend him from the furv of a nation, driven 
tp desperation by papal oppressions, and 
be departed with all possible speed. 

This year (12J5) a general council was 
beld in the city of Lyons, consisting of one 
hundred and forty bishops, in which the Pope 
presidal in person. The English barona 
Bent very honourable ambassadors to lay their 
grievances before the council ; and their tet- 
ter of remonstrance breathes a spirit of good 
sense and independency, superior to the age 
in which they lived. After a free and full 
enumeration of the grievances under the ty- 
ranny of the court of Rome, it concludes with 
these hold and resolute expressions: "We 
V can no longer, with any patience, bear the 
*' foresaid oppressions ; which, as they are 
" detestable to God and man, are intolerable 
•* to us ; neither, by the grace of God, will 
'*' we f.ny longer endure them.* William 
JPovverie, one of the ambassadors who pre- 

* H- f^Tii. p. fiCS, Eitr. Or. Dear;, tcfI. 8, p. & 
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seated this letter^made such a spirited speech 
to the couucil, shewing in such a clear light* 
the innumerable frauds and insatiable ava- 
rice of the court of Rome, that, for once, he 
brought a blush of shame on the face of his 
infallible holiness.* But this blush was all 
the atonement his Holiness made for the 
great injustice he had done to the English 
nation. 



* Hcary toK 8. p. 9. 
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elect him, pleading his youth and wantot 
experience for that important office. Tie 
King highly resented tlie conduct of tlie 
monks and told tliem, that as they thouglit 
J&thelmar too young, he would keep the 
I bishoprick in his own hands till he was of a|;e 
to possess it. The following year A. 1). 
1250, the see of Winchester became vacant 
by the death of Bishoji Raley, when the 
King- went himself to \V inchester to prevail 
on tlie monks to elect Atheliiiar. The con- 
vent slated the same objections at first, as 
had been urg-ed by the chapter at Durham, 
but the King at last carried his point, oa 
I condition that the Pope woidd dispense withit. 
The Pope who had other favours to ask of 
the King, confirmed the election of his bro- 
ther, though he was not consecrated for at 
least ten years after. 

Notwithstanding the impoverished state 
of the nation through repeated oppressions, 
the Pope prevailed upon Henry to bike the 
flross and engage in the holy war. To en- 
able him to pei'fonn hi-s vow, he deniauded 
of the clergy, a teiilb of their revenues for 
three years. The clergy assembled to con- 
sider the Kiug% demand, and olijected to 
I Ooinply on account of both the Archbishops 
I being' out of the kin^jidoni ; and at the same 
I time told hiin in very uncuurt'y terms, uf 
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restitution for his past injustice to a gener- 
ous people* that the following" year he sent 
his agents again into England, who were as 
violent in their extortions as any of their 
predecessors. The arrival of a fresh supply 
of these Roman harpies, roused the spirit 
of the English nation, who in their parlia- 
ment resolved, that the intolerable oppres- 
sions brought upon the. nation by the see of 
Rome, should be drawn up and sent to the 
Pope by a suitable embassy. The grievan- 
ces stated by the clergy were digested under 
the following heads : — I. That the Pope not 
content with the ^^nnual payment of peter- 
pence,* had extorted large sums of money 
&om the clergy, without the King's consent, 
contrary to the customs, rights, and liber- 
ties of the English] nation. Il.^hat the 
Pope had deprived the patrons of church 
livings, of presenting suitable persons, by 
conferring them on Italians, who, not un- 
derstanding the English language, spent 
their revenues out of the kingdom. III. 
That the Pope oppressed the churches by 
exacting pensions froni them. IV. That 
iTvhen an Italian ecclesiastic died, the living 
was immediately given^to one of that nation^ 
as if those benefices were entailed on the 
Italians; — that the Italians were invested 
without trouble or expence, whilst the £ng-» 
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cteedings, with the greatest freedom aniu- 
terity. He remarks, that the clause of mm 
Obstante, lately introdiioed into the papa! 
feulls, is quite " inconsistent with the apM- 
toHc character." " That it has brought » 
" deliifje of mischief upon Chrislendoni, and 
*" g;ives occasion to a grcHt deal of inconsiEt- 
" ancy and breach of faith ; it even shakes 
"" the very foundations of trnst and security 
"' amongst mankind, and makes language 
^ and letters almost insignificant." To that 
^rt of the hull which required him to be- 
stow a benefice upon an infant, he replied, 
'" Next to the sins of Lucifer and Antichrist, 
" there cannot be a greater defection, or 
■" which carries a more direct opposition to 
■"' the doctrine of our Saviour and bis apos- 
'" ties, than to destroy people's souls, by de- 
*' priving them of the benefits of the pastoral 
**' office ; and yet those persons are gui!^ of 
" this sin, who undertake the sacerdotal 
'** function, and receive the prcffits withoDt 
•* discharging the duty. From hence it is 
' *' evident, that those who bring sncii am]ua- 
■'" lifted persons into the church, and debauch 
'" the hierarchy, are much to blame ; and 
*■* that their crimes rise in proportion to the 
'^* height of their station."* On reading this 



} 
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Ut fetaoDstrance, written iii sucli a alrain of 
fv truth and freedom as Innocent had not been 
\al accustomed to liear, it tlirew his Holiness 
t iato such a furious passion, tliat he swore by 
St.Peter and St.Paul, that " if it was nut fc^' 
" the gentleness of his own disposition, ho 
*< would so confound that old doting, dea^ 
" impertinent fellow, who had out-lived bis 
" brains and his ma,nners, that he would 
" make him au astonishment and example 
" to all the world." In his rage, his Holi- 
ness further exclaimed, "Wbat! is uot the 
" Kiug of England, his master, our vassal, 
" or rather our slave ? and will he not at th|8 
'* least sign of our's cast into prison, and de- 
" stroy whom we please ?" VVhen the fury 
of Innocent had a little subsided, one of thie 
Cardinals told him, " That the world begfaq 
" to discover the truth of many tilings coR- 
" tatned in the Bishop's letter ; and that H 
" he persecuted a prelate so renowned fpr 
"learning, piety, ami uprightness of life, it 
" luight create the court of Route a grefi,t 
" many enemies." The Cardinals advised 
him to take no notit;e of the letter, as though 
he had never seen it.* But Innocent hgd 
not learned either to forpve, or take advi(«, 
but pronounced on Grosted the septence of 
excommunication. 
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believed he shortened his days, by roourniog 
over the miseries of a bleeding; niition. He i 
died in the monastery, A.D. 1240,* having 
filled the chair of Canterbury eight years, 
and a few jears after his death, was canonized 
by the council of Lyons. 

After Cardinal Otho liad squeezetl all the 
money he could from the monasteries, by 
every art and stratagem he could devise; 
and from the clertjy for preferments and 
pensions; he at last left the kingdom, to 
convey to his master the fruits of liis mission. 
But before he reached Italy, he fell into the 
bands of the Emperor's officers, who strip- 
ped him of every shilling that he had so un- 
justly extorted from the English clergy ; and 
when he arrived at Rome, he found death 
had deprived Pope Gregory IX. of his insa- 
tiable appetite for money. The King pre- 
vailed with the monks of Canterbury, partly 
by promises, to chiise Boniface, the Queea's 
uncle (or brother), to he Archbishop, though 
he was very unfit for the office, liuring his 
primacy, sevend nuncios and lej^ates arrived 
in England, each improving upon the others 
arts of pillaging the unhappy kingdom. 
The patience of theEnglish was at last spent, 
and the chief barons interposed to prevent the 
nation from being plundered by these Itab'an 
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DFpies. Ill A.D. 1245, they sent orders tt> " 
the wardens of all the sea-ports, to seize all 
persons bring'ing any bulls or mandates from 
Borne. Not lont^ after a messenger was seized 
with several bulls addressed to Martin, the 
Pope's legate, empowering' him to exact 
more money from the clergy, on various pre- 
tences. The legate complained bitterly to 
the King of such a daring insult being offered 
to the head of the church. The King com- 
manded the bulls to be restored ; but the 
barons, in order to justify their conduct, and 
open the eyes of the deluded monarch, laid 
before him an account of the incredible sums 
sent from England to Rome. Besides what 
went direct into the pockets of the Pope, the 
church preferments possessed by Italians in 
England, amounted to sixty thousand marks 
per anmim ; a greater sum than the ordinary 
revenues of the crown. Henry, who had 
never examined into the case, was astonished 
at the fact; but he had neither spirit nor 
virtue to join with his people to put a stop 
to such oppressions. The barons, however, 
determined to proceed in the work, though 
unsupported by the King. Under the pre- 
tence of a tournament, they assemltled at 
Dunstable, from whence they sent a knight 
to the legate, commanding him in their name, 
immediately to depart the kingdom. Tlie 
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commission was executed in the spirit of a 
true En^liisli knight, who informed MartiQ 
.the legate, that if he continued three days 
longer in England, he would infatlibly be cut 
to pieces. Terrified with the bold declaration 
of the knight, tlie lejjate flew to the King 
for protection. Bnt the legiite soon found 
that it was not in the power of the King to 
defend him from the fiirv of a nation, driven 
to desperation hy papal oppressions, and 
he departed witli all possible speed. 

This jear(12J5) a general council was 
held in the city of Lyons, consisting of one 
hundred and forty bishops, in which thePope 
presided in person, 'j'he English barons 
Bent very honourable ambassadors to lay iheir 
grievances before the council; and their let- 
ter of remonstrance breathes a spirit of good 
sense and independi-ncy, superior to the age 
in which they lived. After a free and full 
enumeration of the grievances under the ty- 
ranny of the court of Rome, it concludes with 
these bold and resolute expressions: "We 
** can no longer, with any patience, bear the 
"foresaid oppressions; which, as they are 
^* detestable to God and man, are intolerable 
" to us ; neither, by the grace of God, will 
" we i.ny longer endure them.* Williiim 
jPovverie, one of the ambassadors who pre- 

I - • M> I'urih p, 666, £>tr, Di. Uenrj, (ol. 8, p. 8. 
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remoBstrance, written ia such a strain of 
truth and freedom as Innocent had not been 
nccustoiued to hear, it threw his Holiness 
into such a furious passion, that he swore by 
St. Peter and St.Paul, that " if it was not fca; 
" the gentleness of his own disposition, ^9 
" would so confound that old doting, dea^ 
" impertinent fellow, who had out-lived h\% 
" brains and his manners, that he would 
" make him an astonishment and example 
" to all the world." In his rage, his Holi- 
ness further exclaimed, "What! is not the 
" Kingf of England, his master, our va&sa), 
" or ratheroui' slave ? and will he not at the 
" least sign of cur's cast into prison, and de- 
" slroy wliom we please ?" When the fury 
of Innocent had a little subsided, one of the 
Cardinals told him, " That the world beg'aq 
" to discover the truth of many things con- 
" tained in the Bishop's letter ; and that if 
" he persecuted a prelate so renowned for 
"learning, piety, and uprig;htness of life, it 
"might create the court of Rome a great 
** many enemies." The Cardinals advised 
him to take no notice of the letter, as though 
he had never seen it.* But Innocent had 
not learned either to forgive, or take advice, 
but pronounced on Gfosted the sentence gf 
exoomtnunication. , 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



1 



A patoerfui opposition agidnst papal encroachmenlt.-' 
The Eng/is/i 'prelates compelled to nibscrilie to the Em- 
peror's excommunication — The Pop^s extortions oj^toui. 
—•The King got his brother elected Binhop of WintkO^ 
ter. — Bishop Grostcd opposes the Pope. — His death and 
character. — The Pope's exorbitant demands upon ikt 
clergy rejected. — Council at Merton held bij Boniface.— 
Some of the cations — Council iif liambeth.— The im- 
mense sums of money paid to the Pope for the eroum ^ 
Sicili/. — Othobon held a council at London. — Death aid 
ekaracter of Henry Til. — The Pope appoints Kiticartk. 
hff archbishop of Canterbury, in opposition to tit 
monks. — Council at Lyons taxed the clergy tilth a tentk 
for six years, — Silwarlhby made cardinal, and Peekham 
made primate. — Holds a council at Reading, and anoiha 
at Lambeth.— His Utter to the King, — His controfxrty 
with Knapteellafnar. — Death of Archbishop Peckhtm, 
and election (^ Winehetsey. — The clergy rifusing to be 
taxed creates a violent contention with the King. — Canau 
of the council of Merlon. — Suspension of the Arch- 
bishop. — Parliament at Carlisle, priscnts a list ofgrieU 
anees to the Pope. 

Tile ambassadors and prelates returned 
from the council, like men who had wit- 
nessed the departure of the last lingering ray 
of hope. Thout^h his Holiness blushed at 
the exposure of his conduct before the coun- 
cil of Lyons, be was so far from making 
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restitution for his past injustice to a gener- 
ous people,* that the following year he sent 
his ag;ents afiain into England, wlio were as 
violent in their extortions as any of their 
predecessors. The arrival of a fresh supply 
of these Romau harpies, roused the spirit 
of the Enoclish nation, who in their parlia- 
ment resolved, that the intolerable oppres- 
sions brought upon the nation by the see of 
Rome, should be drawn up and sent to tlie 
Pope by a suitable embassy. The grievan- 
ces stated by the cter^y were digesled under 
the following heads : — I. That the Pope not 
content with the 'annual payment of peter- 
pence> had extorted large sums of money 
from the clergy, without the King's consent, 
contrary to tlie customs, rights, and liber- 
ties of the English] nation, ll.^hat Uie 
Pope had deprived the patrons of church 
livings, of presenting; suitable persons, by 
conferring them on Italians, who, not un- 
derstanding the English language, spent 
their revenues out of the kingdom. III. 
That the Pope oppressed the churches by 
exacting pensions from them. IV. That 
when an Italian ecclesiastic died, the living 
wasimmediaiely given^to one of that nation, 
as if those benefices were entailed on the 
Italians; — that the Italians were invested 
without trouble or expeoce, whilst the Eng- 
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lish were put to the expeiice of going W 
Rome to prosecute their rights, contrary to 
the iBduigences of former popes. V. Ihut 
iu churches occupied by tlie Italians, there 
were neither alms, nor hospitality, nor 
preachinj^ ; and the care of souls was qnite 
neglected. VI. That the close non obstante, 
"which was generally inserted in all bulls, 
was absolutely destructive of all lawn, 
customs, and privileges of the church and 
kingdom. 

The letters from the King and the baronii 
wiiich accompanied the above articles, were 
written in a more bold and firm tone, threat* 
ening bisHoliness, that if he did not iuime- 
i3iately redress thtir grievances, they wouM 
do themselves justice.* The Pope resolwd 
not to part with any of tlie advantages he 
had gained ; and having read the letters, lie 
returned this message to the aiii bassadops, 
** the King is at liberty to take his own inea- 
"sures, and 1 shall take mine." In thin 
haughty and tyrunnical manner, did the im- 
perious pontiff" conduct himself towards the 
'heads of" the English nation. He carried 
his arbitary measures still further, and cont- 
pelled the English prelates to subscribe the 
'sentence of excommunication against the 
Emperor Frederick II, though he wa« bro- 
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tlier-in-law to their own Kiug, and aiNO to 

furnish a certain nuuiher of armed men to 

fight against him. 
Under the stale pretence of furnishing his 

Holiness with the means of prosecuting; the 
war against the Emperor, he made a prompt 
deiimnd of the half of all the revenues of all 
the non-residing clergy, and the third of 
those who resided, aud commanded the 
Bishops to excommunicate all who refused 
to pay their proportions. Such exorbitant 
demands at a time when the clergy were ap- 
plying for a redress of their former griev- 
ances, made them unanimous in their opposi- 
tion, in which they were joined by the King. 
He wrote to the Bishops and Abbots, not to 
permit the Pope'sageots to collect any money 
under penalty of forfeiting their barony ; a 
proclamation was made in all the towns and 
courts throughout the kingdom, not to con- 
tribute a penny to the Pope's assistance. 
Ttie Pope also claimed the goods and chat- 
tels of all the clergy who died intestate, but 
the injustice of this claim, raised up such a 
host of opposers that the cardinal prevailed 
upon his Holiness to relintiuish it. 

The see ot Duihum became vacant about 
this time, when ihe King recommended his 
brother Athelmar, his mother's son by the 
Earl of March. The monks objected to 
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elect him, pleading his youth and waiitof 
experience for that important office. The 
Kinff liighly resented the conduct of tlie 
monks and told them, that as they thought 
Athelmar too youno^, he would keep the 
bishoprick in his own hands till he was of af[e 
to possess it. 1 he following year A. I). 
1250, the see of Winchester became vacant 
by the death of Bishop Raley, when tlie 
King went himself to W inchesterto prevail 
on the monks to elect Athehnar. The COD- 
vent slated the same objections iit first, as 
had been urg^d by the chapter at Durham, 
but the King at last carried his point, on 
condition that thePope would dispense with it. 
The Pi)pe who had other favours to ask of 
the King, confirmed the election of his bro- 
ther, though he was not consecrated for at 
least ten years after, 

Nutwithstandiflg the impoverished state 
of the nation through repeated oppressions, 
the Pope prevailed upon Henry to tJike the 
<:ross and engage in the holy war. To en- 
able him to perform liis vow, he demanded 
of the clergy, a tenth of their revenues for 
three years. Tlie clergy assembled to con- 
sider the King's demand, and ohjected to 
^mply on account of both the Archhisbopa 
being out of the kingdom ; and at the same 
time told Iiim in \t:ry uncuurtly terms, of 
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Archbishop Boniface carried the preroga- 
tives of the church to as great a height as any 
of his predecessors, as appears fi'orn the 
cations of a council that he held at Mertnn, 
in Surrey, A. 1). 1258. Several of tliese 
canons are a transcript of the ecclesiastical 
liberties, fur which Becket contended even 
unto death. The first forbids all orders of 
the clergy to appear before civil courts, to an- 
swer for any part of their conduct which has 
any relaUuiito church afiPairH; and threatens 
the judues, and. even the King himself, with 
tlie highest censures of the church, if they 
insiston their appeanince. The fifth forbids 
laymen to imprison clergyTiien. In the sixth 
the church claims a rig htofjudging concern- 
ing contracts between a clergyman and a lay- 
man. The seventh asserts the right of the 
aburch to judge and punish the Jews. The 
eighth provides for tlie perfect security ofcrim- 
inals, who take sioictuary in churcbes. The 
two last provide for the church, peaceably to 
enjoy all pious If^acies and donations,* The 
visible tendency of those canons, was to eman- 
cipate the church and clergy from all civil 
authority, and to revit the yoke of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny still faster round the necks of 
the laity. The laity looked at these en- 
croachments made on their liberties with 
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iCfeedingB, with the §;reatest freedom and se- 
verity. He i-einarks, tliat the clause of wm 
bbstante, lately introduced into the papal 
tuUs, is quite " inconsistent with the apo*- 
lolic character." "That it has brought a 
" deliifre of mischief lipon Christendom, and 
*' gives occasion to a great deal of inconsist- 
" ancy and hreach of faith ; it even shakes 
"** the very fountlations of trust and security 
•' amongst mankind, and makes language 
•" and letters almost insignificant." To iliat 
^rt of the hull which reqaired bim to be- 
'8tow a benefice upon an infant, he replied, 
■" Nest to the sins of Lucifer and Antichrist, 
'"there cannot be a greater defection, or 
■** which carries a more direct opposition to 
"" the doctrine of our Saviour and his apos- 
'" ties, than to destroy people's souk, by de- 
" priving them of the benefits of the pastoral 
**' oifice; and yet those persons are guilty of 
*" this sin, who undertake the sacerdotal 
''** function, and receive the profits withoDt 
'"'discharging the duty. From lience it is 
•" evident, that those who bring such niKjoa- 
'*" lifted persons into the church, and debuuch 
'*''• the hierarchy, are much to blame ; and 
f^ that their crimes rise in proportion to the 
''"' height of their station."* On reading this 

• Uoilier, cli. UifcU val, 1, p. *iM. Warner, Ecclcii. liisl. it.1 

I. p. 4ffr. 
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remonstrance, written in such a strain of 
truth and freedom as Innocent had not heeu 
accustomed to liear, it threw his Holiness 
into such a furious passion, that he swore by 
St.Peter and St.Paat, that " if it was not fo^ 
" the gentleness of his own disposition, tw 
" WQuUl so confound that old doting, deatji 
" impertinent fellow, who had out-lived hi* 
'' brains and his manners, that he wquI^ 
'* make him an astonishment and example 
" to all the world." In his rag^e, his Holi- 
ness further exclaimed, "What! is not the 
" Kinuf of England, his master, our vassal, 
" or rather our slave ? and will he not at the 
" leaHt sign of oiir's cast into prison, and de- 
" stroy wliom we please ?" When the fury 
of Innocent had a little subsided, one of the 
Cardinals told him, " That the world beg'au 
" to discover the truth of many thing^s con- 
" tained in the Bishop's letter j and that if 
" he persecuted a prelate so renowned for 
" learning^, piety, auil uprightness of life, it 
" might create the court of Rome a grea,t 
" many enemies." The Cardinals advised 
hiiu to take no notice of the letter, as though 
he had never seen it.* But Innocent hqd 
not learned either to forgive, or take advice, 
but pronounced on Gfosted the sentence q/ 
excoiumunication. ,, 
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Bat this pious prelate treated the senlaW 
as became one who knew thathemuslshoilly 
be judged in a higher court. He rontiiiutd 
to dischar<;e the important duties of hig 
office until prevented by ao:6 and iDBnuttv. 
When he found liisend was drawing; near, he 
sent for several of his clerg'y, that Ihey 
migiit hear his dying testiniyony against 
the corruptions of tlie court of Rome. He re- 
marked on several instances in which, from 
avaricious motives, they had extended indnl- 
^ences in proportion to the bribe. He 
chsrped them with the g;uill of simony, Iiix- 
6ry, and lihertinism ; and of maWng princes 
a party ni tlieir depredations on the church, 
and charged his clergy to excommunicate 
all those who broke the charters of King 
John. Having delivered this faithful testi- 
mony, he was taken soon after beyond the 
reach of a persecuting Pope, into the joy of 
his Lord. 

As soon as his Holiness heard of the death 
of bishop Grosted, he piously moved the 
conclave to order his corps to be taken up 
out of the consecrated ground, and a brand 
o( infamy fixed on his memory. But the 
sanguinary Innocent did not long- survive 
the persecuted prelate. Hedied AD. 1264, 
and was succeeded by Alexander IV., whose 
first bull was, an order for all the clergy iQ 
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Eng'land to pay him a tenth of their reve- 
nues, " notwitlistanding any former privi- 
" leges, indulgences, or ^nuits, or any ob-» 
"jections which could he devised." Tnis 
Pope oppressed the Eni^lish heyond any of 
his predecessors, by his nefarious means of 
drawing money to Rome. He absolved the 
Kinjf from his vow of going to the Holy 
Land, commuted the service, and transferred 
the expedition to assist him in taking; pos- 
session of the kingdom of Sicily for his son 
Edmund ; wiiich in the plenitude of his 
power, tlie Pope had sold to King; Henry for 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand five 
hundred and forty marks. As the Pope 
knew that the King had not this money at 
command, and that the coffers of the clergy 
were more accessible than those of the laity, 
he caused a number of oblisratory notes to 
be drawn op, whereby each Bishop and ab- 
bot acknowledi^ed on behalf of his church or 
convent, having received of some Italian 
merchant, the sum of iive, six, or seven hun- 
dred marks, and thereby boimd himself to 
pay it at such a time. The nuncio assembled 
the Bishops, and informed them that their 
tiovereign lord the Pope, required each of 

tm to sign one of tliose notes, on pain of 

iommuni cation. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

A powerful opposilioa against papal enoroachoienli.^ 
The EnglUb'prelatcs compelled lo subscribe to the Em- 
peror'a exeommunicalion.— The Pop^s extortions oppoiA 
— TVie King got his brother elected Bishop of Wiiuka> 
ter. — Bishop Grosled opposes the Pope. — His death fflJ 
character. — The Pope's exorbitant demands upon til 
clergy rejected. — Council at Merton held by Boniface.^ 
Some of the canons — Council lit l^mbelh.- The in- 
mense sums of money paid to the Pope for the cTOWHlf 
Sicily. — Othobon held a council at London. — Death am 
tharacler of Henry lit. — The Pope appoints KHuiarlk. 
by archbishop of Cantcrburi/, in opposition lo ikt 
monks. — Council at Lyons taxed the clergy with a (nrti 
far six years. — Kiliearlhby made cardinal, and PeekhoB 
made primate, — Holds a council at Reading, and onolhet 
at Lambeth.— His letter lo tlie King. — His controtterlJl 
witA Knaptcelt afnar.—Dcath of Archbishop Peekham, 
and election of Wincheisey. — The clergy ri/usittg la bt 
taxed creates a violent contention with the King. — CanoMl 
of the council of Merlon. — Suspension of the Arek- 
bishop. — Parliament at Carlisle, prtsents a list of griet- 
ances to the Pope, 

The ambassadors and prelates returned 
from the council, like men who had wit- 
nessed the departure of the last lingiering ray 
of hope. Though his Holiness blushed at 
the exposure of his conduct before the coun- 
cil of Lyons, he was so far from making 
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destitution for his past injustice to a gener- 
••iis people,' that the following year he sent 
h'sagents a^ain into England, who were a» 
I violent ill their extortions as any of their 
I predecessors. The arrival of a fresh supply 
Isf these Iloman harpies, roused the spirit 
I'Pf the Eiicflish nation, who in their parlia- 
Ueot resolved, that the intolerable oppres- 
■ons brought upon the nation by the see of 
pome, should be drawn up and sent to the 
Pope by a suitable embassy. The grievan- 
'' s stated by the clergy were dijjesled under 
e following heads : — I. That the Pope not 
(BDtent with the 'annual payment of peter- 
>ence,- had extorted large sums of money 
rem tiie clergy, without the King's consent, 
contrary to the customs, rights, and liber- 
ties of the English] nation, ll.^hat the 
Pope had deprived the patrons of church 
livings, of presenting suitable persons, by 
conferring them on Italians, who, not un- 
derstanding the English language, spent 
their revenues out of the kingdom. III. 
That the Pope oppressed the churches by 
exacting pensions from them. IV. That 
when an Italian ecclesiastic died, the living 
was immediately givenio one of that nation, 
as if those benefices were entailed on the 
Italians ; — that the Italians were invested 
without trouble or expence, whilst the Eng- 
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iish were put to the expence of going to 
Rome to proseciile their rights, contrary to 
the iudulffences of former popes. V. lliat 
iu churches occupied by the Italinns, there 
were neither aims, nor hospitality, not 
preachino;; and the care of souls was qiiile 
neglected. VI. That the close non obsfanti, 
which was generally inserted in all hulls, 
was absolutely destructive of all lawH, 
customs, and privileges of the church and 
kingdom. 

The letters from the King and the barom 
which accompanied the above articles, were 
written in a more bold and firm tone, threat- 
£!li::ff his Holiness, that if he did not imme- 
diately redress their grievances, they wnuM 
do themselves justice,* The Pope resolrfd 
not to part with any of the advantages he 
had g;ai[ied ; and having read the tetters, lie 
returned this message to the aiiibas&ador», 
" the King is at liberty to take his own niea- 
" snres, and I shall take mine." Id thi» 
haughty and tyrannical manner, did the im- 
perious pontiff conduct himself towai-ds the 
heads of the English nation. He CBrrinl 
bin arbitary measures still furtlier, and ctaii- 
pelled the English prelates to subscribe the 
Bentence of excommunication against the 
Emperor Frederick II, though he was bro- 

• U. Parii, p, 601). 
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V tber-in-law to their own Kin^, and also to 
n Uimish a certain ntiuiber of armed men to 
y £g'ht against liim. 

Under the stale pretence of furnishing his 
Holiness with the means of prosecuting the 
War against the Emperor, he made a prompt 
demand of the half of all the revenues of all 
the non-residing clergy, and the third of 
those who resided, and commanded the 
I jBishops to excommunicate ail who refused 
► pay their proportions. Such exot-hitant 
^mands at a time when the clergy were ap- 
Mying for a redress of their former griev- 
pces. made them unanimous in their opposi- 
»it, in which they were joined by the King. 
|[e wrote to the Bishops and Abbots, not to 
lertnit the Pope'sageuls to collect any money 
jnder penalty of forfeiting their barony ; a 
proclamation was made in all the towns and 
courts throughout the kingdom, not to con- 
tribute a penny to the Pope's assistance. 
Ttie Pope also claimed the goods and chat- 
tels of all the clergy who died intestate, but 
the injustice of this claim, raised up such a 
l<l_J^st of opposers that the cardinal prevailed 
l^pipon his Holiness to relinquish it. 
jHt'Theseeof Duiham became vacant about 
'^<hi.s time, wlieu ihe King i-ecommeuded his 
brother Athelniar, his mother's son by the 
Earl of March. The monks objected to 
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elect him, pleading his youth and waotof 
experience for that important office. Tlie 
King- highly resented the conduct of the 
monks and told them, that as they llioiiglil 
Athelmar too young-, he would keep the 
bishoprick in his own hands till he was of a|i!e 
to possess it. The following year A. D. 
1230, the see of Winchester hecame vacant 
by the death of Bisliop Riiley, when the 
King went himself to Winchester to prevail 
on the monks toelect Atheliniir. The coo- 
vent stated the same objections at first, as 
had been urged by the chapter at Durham, 
but the King at last carried his point, on 
condition ihatthePopewoiild dispense with it. 
The Pope who had other favours to ask of 
the King, confirmed the election of his bro- 
ther, though he was not ton.secrated for at 
least ten years after. 

Nutwitlistandktg the impoverished state 
of the nation through repeated oppressions, 
the Pope prevailed upon Henry to tnke the 
4;ross and engage in the lioly war. To en- 
flble him to perlWin bis vow, he demanded 
of the clergy, a tenth of their revenues for 
three years. The clergy ussentbled to con- 
sider tlie King's demand, and oi>ieL'ted to 
Comply on account of both the Archbishop 
being out of the kingdom ; and at the suue 
(iine told hiiu in very uncourtiy tcruiii, of 
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nis tyranny, and the violalion of bis oaths. 
This opposition to tlie Kin;^ was lieaded by 
he venerable Robert Grosted, Bishop of 
jDcolii, a man of such profound learninif, 
leep piety, and undaunted courage, as would 
ave rendered hira an ornament to the church 
1 any age. The character of this excellent 
relate was well known in the court of Koine. 
>ae of the best livings in his diocese becom- 
ig' vacant, the Pope gave the living to an 
:»lian who could not speak English, and 
;nt a bull to the Bishop to institute him in 
le living ; but when the Bishop bad exa- 
ined the candidate, lie tore the bull in 
eces, declaring, that to entrust the care of 
uU to men so iniqiiali6ed for the ministry, 

was to do the devil's work ;" for which lie 
as, for a time, suspended at the court of 
ome. 

Pope Innocent IV. was one of the most 
iperioiis pontiffs that ever filled the papal 
lair. He sent this Bishop a bull, which 
intained the scandalous chiuse of noji ob- 
ante, so justly complained of in that age ; 
so commanding the Bishop to bestow a 
msiderable living in his gift upon thePope's 
:phew, then an infant. The Bishop was 
1 far from complying with the commands in 
le bull, that he wrote a reinonstmnce to the 
'ope, in which he exposes his unjust pro- 
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feeedingB, with the g;reatest freedom an(i«- 
Yerity. He remarks, that the clause of mm 
obstante, lately introduced into the papal 
tulls, is quite " inconsistent with the apos- 
tolic character." "That it has brouorlit a 
" delufje of mischief upon Christendom, and 
^' gives occasion to a great deal of inconsist- 
" ancy and breach of faith ; it even shakes 
■*' the very foundations of trust and security 
** amongst mankind, and makes language 
■" and letters almost insignificant."' To that 
■part of the bull which required him to be- 
stow a benefice upon an infant, he replied, 
■*' Next to the sins of Lucifer and ^ntichriiit, 
"there cannot be a greater defection, or 
■*' which carries a more direct op position to 
"'" the doctrine of our Saviour and his apos- 
'*" ties, than to destroy people'^ souls, by de- 
" priving them of the benefits of the pastoral 
''" office; and yet those persons are guilty of 
" this sin, who undertake the sacerdotal 
'*" function, and receive the profits witlwnt 
"** discharging the duty. From hence it is 
•** evident, that those who bring such -nnqua- 
'"" lifted persons into the church, and debauch 
'" the hierarchy, are much to blame ; and 
""that their crimes rise in proportion to the 
'**' height of their station."* On reading this 
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reEQonstrance, written in such a stmia of 
truth and freedom as Innocent had not been 
accustomed to liear, it threw liis Holines* 
into such a furious passion, tliat he swor« by 
Sl.Peter and St.Paul, thai " if it was not fti 
"the gentleness of his own disnosilion, \^ 
"would so confound that old doting^, deiif], 
" impertinent fellow, who had out-lived bi* 
" brains and his manners, that he would 
"make liiui an astonishment and example 
"to all the world." In his rage, his Holi- 
ness further exclaimed, "What! is not tU» 
"iCiag' of England, his master, our vassati 
"or rather our slave ? and will he not at the 
" least sign of onr's cast into prison, and de-r 
" stroy wliom we please ?" When the fury 
of Innocent had a little subsided, one of the 
Cardinals told him, " That the world begai| 
" to discover the truth of many things coR- 
" taioed in the Bishop's letter ; and that i( 
" he persecuted a prelate so renowned {qr 
"learning, piety, and uprightness of life, it 
"might create the court of Koine a gre«t 
"many enemies." The Cardinals advised 
him to take no notice of the letter, as though 
he had pever seen it.* But Innocent hqd 
not learned either to forgive, or take advice, 
but pronounced on Ghosted the sejiten^e of 
excomqiunicatioD. 
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Bat this pious prelate treated tlie sentence 
as became one wlio knew that lie mustshortiv 
bejudged in a higher court. He continued 
to discharge the important duties of bis 
office until prevented by sge and infirmity. 
Wlien he found his end was drawing; near, he 
sent for several of his clerg'y, that lliey 
tniofht hear his dying testiniyony against 
the corruptions of the court of Rome. He re- 
marked on several instances in which, from 
avancious motives, they had extended indwU 
gences in proportion to the bribe. He 
charjred them with the guilt of simony, hiK- 
6ry, and libertinism ; and of making- princes 
a party m their depredations on the church, 
and chained his clergy to excommunicate 
ftU those who broke the charters of King 
John. Having delivered this faithful testi- 
mony, he was taken soon after beyond the 
reach of a persecuting Pope, into the joy of 1 
his Lord. 

As soon as his Holiness heard of the death' 
of bishop Grosted, he piously moved the 
conclave to order his corps to be taken up 
out of the codSecrated ground, and a brand 
of infamy fixed on his memory. But the 
sanguinary Innocent did not long survive ~ 
theperseciited prelate. Hedied AD. 1254^ 
and was succeeded by Alexander IV., whofte 
first bull was, aa order for all the clei^y in 
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jkaod to pay Ilim a tenth of their reve- 
(T' " notwithstanding any former privi* 
(H, indutg:ence6, or ^rtints, or any ob* 
tions which could be devised." Tiiii 
i oppressed tiie English beyond any of 
nredeceiiEors, by his nefarious means of 
'ing money to Rome. He absolved thi 
i from his vow of going to the Holjl 
], comrauted the service, and transferreS 
expedition to assist him in taking pos^ 
on of the kingdom of Sicily for his !MA 
lund ; which in the plenitude of hit 
Br, the Pope had sold to King Henry fof 
hundred and thirty-Bve thousand li** 
Ired and forty marks. As the Pop* 
V that the King had not this money at 
tnand, and that the coffers of the clergy 
! more accessible than those of the laityi^ 
atised a number of obligatory notes tft 
i-awn up, whereby each Bishop and ab- 
icknowledged on behalf of his church or 
'^t, having received of some Italian 
ifaant, the sum of five, six, or seven huo- 
(tnarks, and thereby bound himself U> 
h at such a time. The nnncio assembled 
Bishops, and informed them that their 
reign lord the Pope, rerpiired each of 
1 to sign one of those notes, on pain of 
KB Duini cation. 
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This demand surprised the Bishops, some 
of whnni declared aloud, that they would 
Jose their lives before tbey would !>iibiiiit to 
such tyranny. The nuncio complained of 
the bishops to the King', who told the bishop 
of London that he should soon feel the ef- 
fects of both his and the Pope's displeasure, 
The bishop couraseously replied, be knew 
that the Kin^ and the Pope were more pow- 
erful than himself, but if they removed bis 
mitre, he would put a helmet in its place. 
But this did not |)revent the nuncio from 
ui^ing a compliance, alleging;, that as &11 
the churches belonged to their sovereign 
lord the Pope, he could dispose of their in- 
comes as he pleased. The bishops were in- 
dignant at hearing this, and unanimously 
declared, that sooner than submit to such an 
imposition, tbey would suffer death, as iheif 
cause was more m€ritorious than that in 
which Becket suffered martyrdom. The 
nuncio perceiving that he bad no chance of 
jiHcceeriing by violent measures, returnerl to 
Rome to accjuaint bis Holiness with the con- 
duct of the bishops. The clergy sent the 
dean of St.Paul's to Rome, to state thi'ir rea- 
sons for refusing, but all the redress he could 
obtain was, that what the Pope had laid upon 
them to pay at once, he allowed them to pay 
by iostalnients. 
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^ ^ Archbishop Boniface carried the preroga- 
"' livesof the chnreli to as great a heii;:Ut as any 
'"-' ' of his predecessors, as appears from the 
''^l' Canons of a council tliat he held at Merton, 
,'-'« in Surrey, A. D. 12d8. Sevend of these 
^■- Canoiis are a transcript of the ecclesiastical 
--■ liberties, fur wiiich Becket contended even 
■ Unto death. The first forbids all orders of 
' thecier^y to appear liefore civil courts, to an- 
swer for any part of their conduct which has 
any reWtJoiito church affairs; and threiitens 
tile judnes-, and.even the Kin^ himself, with 
the hi^hetft censures of the church, if they 
insist on their appearance. Tl\e tifth forbids 
laymen to imprison clergymen. In thesixth 
the church claims a rijihtofjndfiing' concern- 
ing' contracts between a clergyman and a lay- 
man. The seventh asserts the right of the 
ahurch to judge and punish the Jews. The 
eighth provides forllie per feet security ofcrim- 
inals, who take siviictuary in churches. The 
two last provide for the church, peaceably to 
enjoy all piouslegacies and donations.* The 
visible tendencyof those canons, wns to eman- 
cipate the chinch and clergy from all civil 
authority, and to revit the yoke of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny still faster round the necks of 
the laity. The laity looked at these en- 
croachments made on their liberties with 

* SppSpelioaii sad JobDMiB'a Mimaili. 
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^m alurmin^ apprehension. The barons wrote 
^M to the Pope complaining of those stretches of 
^B church power, and of the i^^norance and Idi- 
^1 niorali tiesof the clergy , and threatened to witli- 
^m draw from the church tho»:e ample revenues 
^B which theirpiousancestorshad bestowedRiace 
^H they wereso much abused. But theirapplira- 
^M lion for redress of church grievances, was made 
^P to a wrong person ; for the Pope very coldly 
replied, that he did not suppose the cle^ 
of England were either more ignorant oriw* 
moral, than they bud bet-n iu former apes; 
and that their threat to withdraw any of the 
revenues of the church was vain, for what- 
ever was once dedicated to tbe service of God 
" was irrevocable.* 

The Archbishop being supported by the 
Pope, held another council at I^nibeth, A. 
D. I2<)1, in which the constitutions of MeN 
ton were not onlv confirmed, but several 
others iidded, of tne most objectionable na- 
ture. By one of these canons, every Biehop 
is commanded to have two prisons in bia 
diocese, for the confinement of clerks con- 
victed of capital crimes; "for," says the 
canon, *' if any clerk be so incorrigibly 
" wicked, that he must have suffered capital 
' punishment if he had been a laymao, we 

•"Wilkin, couucil. t. i. p. 73fl-'740. Est, UcdtjioI R p. It 
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Jjndge such an one to perpetual imprt- 
'• sonment."* 

Tlioug;h the nation was siifferingr under the 
efiects'of a civil war between the King and 
his' barons, the Pope continued to drain 
Gn^land of its monev, for the present he 
had made to Prince Edmund, of the crown 
of Siei^ ; and in a few years received about 
nine hundred and 6fty thousand marks; a 
sum equal in value to twelve millions of our 
money at this day ! 

As soon as the King had recovered his 
authority, by the victory over the revolted 
barons at Evesham, the Pope sent his leg:ate 
Otbobon into England, to congratulate 
Henry on that happy event; and on seeing 
how the aflairs of the court stood, he very 
charitably excommunicated the late Earl of 
Leicester, and alt his party whether dead or 
alive. Othobon held a national council in 
London, A. D. 1268, when a number of 
canons were made, the same in substance 
with those made at a council in London, A. 
D. 12-37, called the constitutions of Olho, 
several of which are still in force, and form 
a part of the canon law of the church of 
England. This council passed some severe 
canons against plui'alities, cotnmendams, 
now residence, and the clergy's accepting 
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elect him, pleadino^ his youth and waov 
experience for that important office. The 
King highly resented ttie conduct of th« . 
monks and told tiiem, that as they though '4 
^thelniar too young, he wonld keep th^ 
bishoprick In his own hands till he was of ag^ 
to possess it. The following year A. 1>J 
1250, the see of Winchester became vacan v 
by the death of Bishop Raley, when tli« 
King went himself to \\ inchesler to prevaiP 
on the monks to elect Athelmar. Tlie con- 
vent stated the same objections at first, as 
had been urged by the chapter at Durham, 
but the King at last carried his point, on ! 
condition that ihePope would dispense with it. ] 
The Pope who had other favours to ask of 
the Kin^, confirmed the election of his bro- 
ther, though he was not consecrated for at 
least ten years afler. 

Notwithstanding ttie impoverished state 
of the nation through repeated oppressions, 
the Pupe prevailed upon Henry to lake the 
cross and engage in the holy war. To en- 
able him to perfunn his vow, he demanded 
of the clergy, a tenth of their revenues for 
Uiree years. The clergy assembled to con- 
sider the King's demand, and objected to 
Comply on actonnt of both the Archbishops 
being out of the kingdom ; and at the same 
time told hiiu in very uncourlly terms, of 
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snb-prior ,■ but the pope refused to confirm 
his election, and by his own power iippoinled 
Robert Kiiw«rliy, a black tViar to be Ai'ch- 
bishop. King t^dward was still in the Holy 
Land, and the reagents not willing; to risk a 
rupture with the Pope in the absence of their 
prince, submitted to tliis nomination ; but 
thattherig-htsof the crown might not suft'er 
throug-hhheir silence, tliey made a solemn pro- 
test agaiiiNt this act of the Pope, as an en- 
croachment on the royal prerogative, and 
sent it to Bamwd, the King's resident at 
the court of Rome, who presented it to the 
Pope in the name of his master. The monks 
of Canterbury too, in order to preserve their 
own rights, proceeded to an election, and 
madechoise of Kiiwarby. From the above 
it appears, that though these usurpations of 
the Pope were frequently submitted to, 
neither the Kings nor clergy of Englund, 
ever lost sight of their own undoubted ri{j;hts, 
A general council was called at Lyons by 
Gregory X, A.D. 1274, the professed ob- 
ject of which was, the reformation of the 
discipline of the church, and the relief of 
the Holy Land. For this last purpose, a 
tax was imposed upon the clergy, of a tenth 
of their revenues for six years, and was 
collected in all the countries of Christendom. 
Tbe only person in the council that opposed 
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teeding^, with the §;reatest freedom and s»> 
Verity. He remarks, tliat the clause of non 
obstante, lately introduced into the papal 
■feulls, is quite " inconsistent with the apos- 
tolic character." "That it has brought a 
•• delufje of mischief upon Christendom, and 
*' gives occasion to a g;reHt deal of inconsist- 
** ancy and hreach of faith ; it even shakes 
■•' the very foundations of trust and security 
*' amongst mankind, and makes language 
*** and letters almost insignificant." To tbat 
^rt of the hull which reqnired him to be- 
'Stow a benefice upon an infant, he replied, 
'" Next to the sins of Lucifer and Antichrist, 
'" there cannot be a greater defection, or 
" which carries a more direct opposition to 
'*' the doctrine of our Saviour and bis apoB- 
'" ties, than to destroy people's souls, by de- 
" priving them of the benefits of the pastoral 
^*' office ; and yet those persons are guilty of 
"this sin, who undertake the sacerdotal 
*' function, and receive the profits wichoat 
"'discharging the duty. From hence it is 
'" evident, that those who brin^ such nnqua- 
*'" lified persons into the chnrch, and debuucb 
'"the hierarchy, are much to blame j and 
*" that their crimes rise in proportion to itie 
*"*' heiffht of their station."* On reading this 
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^ 1 parliament at Westminster A. D. 1275, in 
wliifh some wholesome laws were enacted, 
called the statutes of Westminster. One of 
lliese statutes states, that when a clerk was 
itijicled ia the Kinu^'s court for an}- felony, 
lie sliould not be delivered to his ordinary, 
Until he had undergone an inquest and trial 
hy lawful men.* 

The passive submissionofKilwarthbyArcb- 
bisliop of Canteihury, to every thing- pro- 
pos^^d by the Pope at the council of Lyons, 
was rewarded with the purple by Gregory X, 
who created him cardinal of Oporto ; and 
Peckham, whom the Pope had deprived of 
his prefeniieut for opposing his measures; 
having; made his peace with the court of 
Rome, his Holiness, after rejecting Robert 
Burnell bishop of Bath and Wells, who was 
elected by the monks of Canterbury ; in vir- 
tue of his own authority, created him Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in which capacity he 
retnrned to England, and was peaceably 
received by King Edward, who had no wish 
to engage in an open quarrel with the court 
of Rome. 

A provincial council was held by Peckhara 
at Reading in August A. D. 1'279, when the 
constitutions of Othobon were confirmed, 
and several new canons were made, — 
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Bnt this pious prelate treatecHfte senteisee 
as became one who knew that he must shortly 
be judged in a higher court. He continued 
to discharjie the important duties of bis 
office until prevented by sge and infirmity. 
Wiien he found his end was drawing- near, he 
sent for several of his clergy, that lliey 
might hear iiis dying; testimyony against 
the corruptions of the court of Rome. He re- 
marked on several instances in which, from 
BTarieious rootiyes, they had extended indul- 
gences in proportion to the bribe. He 
charged them with the guilt of simony, lux- 
ery,and libertinism ; and of maWng princes 
a party in their depredations on the church, 
and charged his clerg'y to excommunicate 
all those who broke the charters of King 
John. Having delivered this faithful testi- 
mony, he was taken soon after beyond the 
reach of a persecuting Pope, into the joy of 
his Lord. 

As soon as his Holiness heard of the death 
of bishop Grosted, he piously moved the 
conclave to order his corps to be taken tip 
out of the consecrated ground, and n brand 
of infamy fixed on his memory. But the 
ganguinary Innocent did' not long survive 
the persecuted prelate. HecMed A D, 1254, 
and was succeeded by Alexander IV., whose 
first bull was, an order for all the clet^v ia 
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Ena^land to pay him a tenth of their reve- 
nues, "notwithstanding any former privi- 
" leges, indulgKnces, oi- grants, or any ob* 
"jections which could be devised." Thia 
Pope oppressed tlie English beyond any of 
Ills predecessors, by his nefarious means of 
drawing money to Rome. He absolved the 
Kinj; from his vow of going to the Holy 
Land, commuted the service, and transferred 
the expedition to assist bim in taking pos- 
Kcssion of the kingdom of Sicily for his son 
Edmund ; which in the plenitnde of his 
power, the Pope had sold to King Henry for 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand five 
hundred and forty marks. As the Pope 
knew that the King had not this money at 
command, and that the coffers of the clergy 
were more accessible than those of the laity, 
he caused a number of obligatory notes to 
be drawn up, whereby each Bishop and ab- 
bot acknowledged on behalf of bis church or 
convent, having received of some Italian 
merchant, the sum of five, six, or seven hun- 
dred marks, and thereby bound himself to 
pay it at such a time. The nuncio assemlded 
the Bishops, and informed them that their 
sovereign lord the Pope, required each of 
them to sign one of those notes, on pain of 
excommunication. 
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This demand surprised the Bishops, soBW 
of whom declared aloud, that they would 
lose their lives before they would submit to 
such tyranny. The nuncio complained of 
the bishops to the Kiny;, who told the bishop 
of London that he should soon feel the ef- 
fects of both his and the Pope's displeasure. 
The bishop conrageonsly replied, he knew 
that the Kiu^ and the Pope were more pow- 
erful than himself, but if tliey removed his 
Diitre, he would put a helmet in its place. 
But this did not prevent the nuncio from 
urging a compliance, alleging', that as all 
the churches belonged to their sovereign 
•lord the Pope, he could dispose of their In- 
comes as he pleased. The iiishops were in- 
dignant at hearing this, and unanimously 
declared, that sooner than submit to such &n 
imposition, they would suffer death, as thdr 
cause was more meritorious than that in 
which Becket suffered martynlom. The 
fiunuio perceiving that he had no chance of 
succeeding by violent ineasures, returned to 
Jlome to acquaint liis Holiness with the con- 
*duct of the bishops. The clergy sent the 
deiin of St. Paul's to Rome, to state their rea- 
'Sons for refusing, but all the redress he could 
obtain was, that what the Pope had laid upon 
them to pay at once, he allowed them to pay 
l>y instalments. 
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Archbishop Boniface carried the preroga- 
tives of the chnrcli to as great a height as any 
of ills predftcessors. as appears from Uie 
canniit) of a coiincil that he held at Mertnti, 
in Surrey, A. D. 12S8. Several of these 
caoons are a transcript of the ecclesiastical 
liberties, fur which Becket contended even 
Unto death. Tlie Brst forbids all orders of 
theclerijy to appear before civil courts, to an- 
swer for any part of their conduct which has 
any reliitjon.to ctnirch affairs; and threatens 
the judges-, and, even the King himself, with 
the highest censures of the chnrcli, if they 
iosiston their np|}earance. Th,e fifth forbtda 
laymen to inipritibu clergymen. In the sixth 
the church claims a ri^ht of judging concern- 
ing; contracts between aclerg-yman and alay- 
man. The seventh asserts the right of the 
church to judge and punish the Jews. The 
eighth provides for the perfect seen rityofcrim- 
ioals, who take siinctuary in churches. The 
two last provide for the church, peaceably to 
enjoy all pious legacies and donations.* The 
visible tenrlency of thoseL'anoas.wasto eman- 
cipate the church and clerg'y from all civil 
authority, and to revit the yoke of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny still faster round the necks of 
the laity. The laity looked at these en- 
croachments made on their liberties with 
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This demand surprised the Bishops, some 
of whom declared aloud, that they would 
lose their lives before they would jiiibniit to 
such tyranny. The nuncio complained of 
the bishops to the King, who told the bishop 
of London that he should soon feel the ef- 
fects of both his and the Pope's displeasure. 
The bishop coura<reonsly replied, he knew 
that the King and the Pope were more now* 
erful than himself, bnt if they reinovea bis 
mitre, he wonld put a helmet in its plate. 
But this did not prevent the nuncio frooi 
urging a compliance, alleging', that as vi\ 
the churches belonged to their soverei^ 
lord the Pope, he could dispose of their in- 
comes as he pleased. The ijishops were in- 
dignant at hearing this, and unanimously 
.declared, that sooner than submit lo such an 
imposition, they would suffer death, as theit 
cause was more mtiritorious than that in 
which Becket sufFertd martyrdom. Tbe 
nuncio perceiving that he had no chance of 
itncceediiig by violent nieasiirts, returned to 
Jloine to acquaint liis Holiness with the con> 
duct of the bishops. The clergy sent the 
dean of St.Paul's to Rome, to state their rea- 
jions for refusing, but all the redress he could 
obtain was, that what the Pope had laid upon 
them to pay at once, he allowed them to pay 
by instalments. 
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ftbe their primate, and was approved by the 
Eino^. On going' to Rome to receive his 
palli the Pope was so pleased with him, that 
lieoffei'ed to ^ive hiui a cardinal's cap, and 
retain him at Rome, but the offered honour 
Was declined by the priuiate. The episcopal 
reiifu of this primate, was rendered very un- 
pleasant by a number of painful circum- 
stances ; and it is more than probable, ttiat 
had Robert foreseen the thorns which were 
planted in the mitre, he would not have 
refused a cardinal's cap. 

The war in which Kintr Edward was en- 
g;aa"ed having exhausted his funds, he made 
such fretjuent demands upon the clerg^y, that 
they considered them grievousencroachments 
on the immunities of the church. In the 
year 129^, while the Ai-cbbishop was at 
Rome, the King seized all the money which 
had been collected for the holy war, and 
was deposited in several monasteries, and 
applied it to his own use." Soon after this, 
the King issued out his writ to all the 
bishops of England to call the clergy of 
their different dioceses together at VVest- 
minster. In this national assembly, which 
was the first to which the King ever sum- 
moned the inferior clergy, he demanded of 
them one half of all their revenues both 
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temporal and spiriUinl for one year. This 
deiniind was not very theerl'iilly complied 
with; for they sought an audienc-e oi tlie 
King, in order to prevail on him to abate 
somethinff in Iiis demands. Tlie clergy ap- 
pointed William Monlfbrd, Dean of St. 
Paul's, to plead their cause, who soon after 
he had commenced his speech, was seizt:)] 
with »iich violent agitation of Kpirits, thit 
he sunk to the ^ronnd, and expired on the 
spot. After tiiis fatal accident, tlie clei^J 
returned to the monk's hall at Westminiifter, 
to consult on their future proceedinjis, when 
they were interrupted by the entrance of Sir 
J. Haverinfi, whose message from tlie Xing', 
was delivered in the following iaconicKpeecti: 
"Reverend fathers, if any of you dare to 
" contradict the King's demand in this liiisi- 
" ness, let iiini stand forth and discover liis 
*' person, that he may take his trial as a dis- 
"turber of the piiiilic peace." The fierce 
and manaeing air in which this speech was 
delivered, convinced the clergy that resist- 
Biice was vnin, and they immediately yielded 
to the King's demand. 
I Whilst the clerjiy were smarting iiiider 
4he tax-rod of a half year's revenue, ihey 
"began to prepare for a more i'uccessful re- 
sistance. Boniface VllI, who was then in 
Hie papal chair, was as zealous a champion 
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for the power, wealth and imniuuities of the 
clerg-y, as ever wore the triple crown. The 
Archbishop laid their g'rievances before him, 
and implored his protection ; in return he 
sent him his bull, forbidding all princes to 
levy any taxes on the clei-gy without per- 
mission granted by the holy see ; and en- 
joining the clergy not to pay any such taxes, 
threatening both princes and clei^y, with the 
dreadful sentence of excommunication in 
Case of disobedience.* 

The Archbishop being armed with this 
powerful instrument from Rome, held a 
consultation with his suffragans, to deter- 
mine upon the most effectual way of using 
it. They were soon relieved from their 
doubtful debates, by the King calling a par- 
liament to meet at St. Edmundsbury, on 
November 3rd, A. D. 1296, in which he de- 
manded from the clergy a fifth of all their 
movables. To this demand, the clergy made 
a positive refusal founded upon the Pope's 
bull, which till then was kept secret, but 
was now produced by the Archbishop.f 
The King was greatly oflended at this refusal, 
but allpwed them to reconsider the matter 
till the meeting of next parliament. Upon 
this the Archbishop ordered the Pope's bull 

• Vide Eymer, vol ii, p. 706, Hemini^ vol.i, p. 104. f IWd^ 
p, 107. 
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to be pulilished in all the cathedral chiirclies 
of his province ; and the bishops issued oul 
their iiijunutions to the collectois of the ^ds 
they hud before granted, forbidding tlieinto 
proceed any further in collecting tbo!>e Huh- 
sidies, and then revoked all their cooiiniii' 
sions for that purpose, as void, and of iin 
effect. 

The King snmmoned another parliament 
which met in Lundou January 16th, A. !)■ 
1297, when the King renewed his deniapd 
upon the clergy, who still persisted in their 
refusal. The Aivhbishop and flergy retired 
to St. Paul's, and drew up a letter whiib 
they sent to the King, stating the grouuds 
of their objection. The King considered 
this letter as a declaration of war on tbe 
part of the clergy, and prepared to meet it 
with a determination to carry his point. He 
called another parliament to meet at Sali^ 
bury, where, with his barons, he passed an 
act to confiscate all the goods of the clergy, 
and throw the whole body of them out of 
the protection of tlie laws, since tliey wonld 
contribute nutliing to the support of lus^o- 
Ternment. At the sume time he sent wrilK : 
to ail the sherifis in England, conimandiug ' 
them to receive all the lay fees of the clergy» 
as well regular as secnlar, togelhtr with \ 
their goods and chattels, and keep them iu 
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their possession, until they received farther 
orders from him. 

These prompt measures of his Majesty, 
opened the flood-gates which brought in a 
torrent of abuses, injuries, and distresses on 
the clergy : to oppose which, they passed an 
order for publishing a sentence of excom- 
munication against all who laid hands on 
the goods of the clergy, without their con- 
sent, t This sentence, every bishop wad 
himself to publish in his cathedral church, 
and the clergy in all the other churches* 
throughout the kingdom. The whole body 
of the clergy being put out of the protection 
of the law, the excommunications were 
either not read, or at least, not regarded. — 
The Archbishop sent a solemn mandate to 
all the bishops of his province, dated July 
6fch, 1298, commanding them, by virtue of 
their canonical obedience, 1. To cause the 
sentence of excommunication to be publish- 
ed in every church in each of their dioceses, 
against all who seized the goods of ecclesias- 
tical men, according to the decree of thesj^^nod 
of London. 2. To cause the same sentence to 
be published twice a year, against all in- 
fringers of the great charter, and the charter 
of fore&ts, and to cause the said to be pub- 
licly read at the same time to the people. 3. 

.. > II I' I • ' . . S. ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ - . 

f Johuson'b Oaaoos, ao. 129S. 
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To cause the sentence of the greater 
mnnication to be published in every church 
in each of their dioceses every Lord's daji 
and every festival, ag;aiiist all wlio should lie 
guilty of beating or imprisoning clergymen. 
All these excommunications were to be pro- 
nounced with the greatest possiblesulemnilj; 
with bells lolling and candles lighted, that it 
may cause tlie grejittjr dread; " for laymeD 
'* (says the primate) have gieater regard 
" to this solemnity, than to the effect of such 
" a sentence."* 

The contest was carried on by both sides, 
under the influence of strongly excited feel- 
ings, which produced much oppression.— 
Whilst these tumults were agitating the 
whole nation, the primate waited upon the 
King at Salisbury, where he was admitUid 
to a private audience, with liberty to Jay 
before his Majesty all he had to sav on the 
subject in dispute. The two subjects ob 
which the primate dilated at great length 
were, the liberties of the church, and the 
authority of the Pope, which was heard by 
bis Majesty without intenuption. The 
Archbishop having finished his speech, his 
Slajesty told him, that if the Pope himself 
had temporal possessions here, the King bad 
a lawful light to lake of them for the de- 
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lence of his realm and the church of Eng- 
land, — that, as the clergy in common with 
the laity enjoyed the protection of tlie gn- 
veriiment, it was only reasonable they sliould 
contribute to its expenses. The King de- 
clared that he was so satisfied in his own 
conscience of the lawfulness of his demand, 
when the support of his government required 
it, that he was ready to die in its defence. 
The primate replied, that in his opinion, the 
necessity of the case would not justify him 
in acting contrary to the Pope's constitution, 
by giving him any thing. His grace im- 
plored bis majesty to suspend those rigorous 
measures against the clergy, and he would 
call a synod to consider the suhject, to which 
the King might send some of his council. 
At this convocation, it was agreed on the 
part of the King, that the clergy should not 
grant an aid, but pay him a fine for their 
contuniacy; and that a fifth of their re- 
venues should be deposited in a privileged 
place, not to be touched by the King's of- 
ficers but when necessary in defence of the 
realm. 

To this proposition all agreed but the 
Archbishop, who still pleaded the Pope's in- 
junction ; on which the Kinf; commanded a 
seizure to be made of all his temporalities. 
This had the desired eit'ect; the primate, 
VOL 11. V- 
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without any reference to eitlier conscience or 
the Pope's consent, agreed to give the Kiogf 
a fourth part of his goods, on which be vaa 
again received into favour. Thus did Ed- 
ward, by wise and prompt measures, sileoce 
the selhsh and covetous claims of the Pope 
and clergy, when their power was at tbe 
highest. Whilst Edward displayed a firm- 
ness in opposing papal usurpations that well 
became an English monarch, we regret to 
find him seeking help from that corrupt 
court for such base purposes. His tnutiipli 
over the clergy enconraged him to try to 
overcome the barons also. The two charters 
he had signed were galling yokes to a 
monarch that wished to reign absolute. Ed- 
ward applied to Pope Clement V, for a bull 
to absolve him from the oath he had taken to 
confirm them. This application was accom- 
panied with a rich service of gold plate, in 
■which the infallible pontiff found a weighty 
reason for granting the King absolution; 
and as the bi.shops were bound by act of 
Parliament, to publish an excon.munication 
against those who broke the charters, tbe 
.Pope pronounced such sentences to be ftll 
,Toid and of none efl'ect. 

The last public act of Archbishop Win- 
chelsey was a provincial synod which he held 
atMertonA.D. 1305. In this synod several 
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canoDs were made ; some of them not very 
important. The fourth contains a curioiDi 
and distinct detail of" the several books, vest- 
ments, and utensil:^, which at that period 
were used in the celebration of divine wor- 
ship, with the other furniture and ornaments 
of the churches. The design of the canon 
WAS to put an end to all disputes between the 
recloi's and their parishioners, by determining 
what part each of them was to provide and 
keep in repair. 

By this constitution the parishioners were 
to provide the following' books for the use of 
the church : — 1. ALeg^end or Lectionary, a 
book containing all the lessons out of scrip- 
ture and other books, which were to be read 
throughout the year. 2. An Antiphonar, a 
book containing all the invitatories,responses, 
verses, collects, and every thin^ that was said 
or sung in the quire, except the lessons :— 
3. A Grail ; a book containing the tracts, 
sequences, hallelujahs, the creed, offertory, 
trisagium, &c. and the office for sprinkling 
holy water, and all that was to be sung at 
high mass : — 4. A psalter : — 5. A troper, 
which contained only the sequences which 
were not in the grail: — 6. The ordinal, a 
book, containing directions for the right 
method of performing all the divine offices ; 
this book was sometimes called the pie or 
u 2 
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portiiis: — 7. A missal or mass-book: — 8. A 
tnanuel,a book containing tiie offices of bap- 
tism, and the other sacraments, except ihe 
mass, with the service used at a procession. 
It must have been a great expense to parishes 
to provide all these books before the inven- 
tion of pnnting, when the common price of 
a mass-book was five marks, equal to the 
yearly stipend of some vicars at that time. 
Besides these books the parishioners were 
to provide the following' vestments, namely, 
1. The principal vestment, or best cope, to 
he used on the greater festivals : — 2. A cliesi- 
ble, being the garment worn by the priest 
next under the cope, and which was nome- 
times called the planet : — 3. A dalmatic, the 
garment used by the deacon : — 4. A tunic, 
for the sub-deacon : — 3. A choral cope, for 
common use, with its appendages, namely, 
tliealb, amjt, stole maniple, and girdle:— 
6. Three surplices, and one rochet or sur- 
plice without sleeves; — 7. A frontal or co- 
vering for the great altar, and three or four 
towels. The parishioners were further ob- 
liged to provide the following sacred uten- 
sils : — 1. A chalice or cup for the wine, with 
a patin or cover, both of silver ; — 2. A pyx 
or box for the body of Christ, of ivory or 
silver: — 3. A censer: — 4. Across for pro- 
cessions, and another cross for the dead, to 
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be used ia the burial office : 5. A baptismal 

font, with lock and key : — 6. A vessel for 

the holy water: — 7- A great candlestick for 

the taper at Easter : — 8. A lanthorn and 

hand-bell, to be carried bt^fore the body of 

Christ in the visitation of the siek ; — 9. An 

oscillatory, or board with the pictnre of Christ 

or the Virifin Mary painted on it, which the 

priest kissed immediately after consecrating 

host, and then handed about for the con- 

Ration to kiss : — 10. All the images in 

le chnrch, and the chief iniajre iu tlie cban- 

The parishioners were oblijjed also to 

iild and keep in repair the body of the 

lUrch, the ^lass windows, and to furnish 

with bells and several other things. All 

is must have been attended with great ex- 

snse to the parish, as several of the articles 

ire costly, both in their materials and 

irkmanship. The rectors were obliged to 

lep the chancel, witli its desks, !kc, in re- 



m. Though a former grievance between the 
ming and the primate was professedly heal- 
^^, yet they each watched tlie othf r with a 
lous eye, ready to take advantage of the 
first opportnnity. The Pope having ahsplved 
"dwanl from his oath by which he had con- 
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firmed the ^reat charters, he made many 
encroach nit'iits un the ri«;hts and privileges 
of the biiroiis. Whilst the King was ou the 
continent, proseciUiuif a war with Fraftce, 
the [triinate joined Route of the nubility la I 
conspiracy to depose the King, imprixoB 
him for life, and transfer the crown to bi» 
son Edward prince of Wales. 'I'he KiDjt 
had long been greatly dissatisfied with the 
-big^h tone, in which the primate had defended 
the immunities of the clergy, liut when he 

-found him ensraired with tlie disaflt^cted ba* 
ron!4, he i>e€ante quite enraged, and deter- 
mined to make him feel the wtiglit of his 
resentment. The earl mart^hal wasthefiRt 
that was accused ; he confessed bis goiUr 
implored the King's mercy and was fined.— 
The King sent for the Archbishop, and 
charged him with high treason, as being at 

• the head of tlie lualecontents ; when either 
his conscience or courage failed him, for 
without attempting a defence, he fell at the 
King's feet and with tears implored his par* 

-don. The King expostulated with hiiu on 
different parts of his conduct, which so over- 
came the primate, that he begged his Ma- 
jesty's blessing. The King told him be 
forgot his character ; that it was more pro- 
per for the King to receive a blessing iroia 
bis grace, than to give his to an Archbishop. 
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The King complained of the Archbishop to 
thePope, but Boniface VI 1 1, the protector 
of the primate bein^ (lead, and Clement V. 
who was born in Edward's continental do- 
minions, being much disposed to favour his 
native sovereign ; his Holiness suspended 
the Archbishop from the execution of his 
office, deprived him of the temporalities of 
liis see, and cited him to appear at Kome.^ 
• The primate delayed going to Rome until he 
.was outlawed, and when he arrived, the Pope 
treated him with such indifference, that he 
continued in indigence and disgrace, till af- 
.ter the King's death, when he was recalled 
by Edward II. and restored. to his dignities 
aud possessions. 

The last parliament held by Edward I. 
met at Carlisle January 21st, A. D. 1307. 
In this parliament the King endeavoured to 
correct a number of abuses in the church of 
.England ; which had become so notorious 
that they could no longer be supported. — 
The superiors of several religious orders on 
.the continent, frequently came into England 
on pretence of visiting the monasteries of 
their order, from whence they extorted great 
sums of money which they carried out of 
theKiugdom. To prevent this practice, an act 

• W. Thorn, col. 2003. Dr. Warner, vol. i. p. 484. Dr# 
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was passed in this parliament, prohibiting 
the exportation of the goods of religious 
houses on any pretence whatever. 

The Pope had lately invented a new 
method of raising money, and getting ^e 
disposal of all ecclesiastical benefices and 
preferments. This was by giving reversion- 
ary grants of benefices before they became 
vacant ; by which he deprived the legal 
patrons of their right of presentation. Thew 
grants were called provisions, because there- 
by successors were provided to incumbents 
while they were yet living. The Pope had 
laid claim to the first-fruits of all vacant be- 
nefices for three years, and had empowered 
his nuncio to collect them, which formerly 
belonged to the King. In order to prevent 
the kingdom from being thus drained of it« 
money, the parliamentdrew up the following 
list of grievances which they sent to the Pope, 
accompanied with a very spirited letter. — 
The list consisted of seven articles, which 
were as follows : 

1. The extravagant number of provisions 
granted by the Pope, of the best spiritual 
preferments, lo Italians, or other foreignerB, 
and non-residents, to the great prejudice of 
the founders, benefactors, and their succes- 
sors, and to such as had the right of advow- 
Bon, and the gifts of such preferments. 
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2, The rents and revenues of religious 
houses which the Pope intended to apply to 
the use of divers cardinals. 

8. Concerning" first-fruits of vacant bene- 
fices reserved to the Pope, a thing never 
heard of before ; concerning the collecting 
of which he had lately issued forth divers 
hard and severe orders, much prejudicial to 
the Kingy kingdom, and the whole English 
church. 

4. About Peter-pence ; that it was not 
taken according to the first grant, but exact- 
ed to treble the value. 

5. Concerning legacies given to pious 
uses ; that they were wicfkedly demanded, 
and exacted by the authority of the apostolic 
see, and converted to other uses than the 
testator or donor intended. 

6. Concerning debts ; that creditors went 
to the Pope's clerks, and offered them half 
the debt, more or less, to get the rest : who 
presently caused the debtors to be summ jned 
or distrained, to answer before them. 

7. Concerning indistinct legacies; though 
approved by the civil or common law, yet 
tne Pope's clerks impiously appropriated 
them to themselves, contrary to the design 
of the deceased.* 

• Ryley'f Placit, Pari. p. 3a0. £«tr. Dr. Henry, vol. Tiii. p. 34* 
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William Testa, the Pope*s nuncib, va9 
brought before this parliament, and was 
severely reprimanded for these new acts of 
extortion, and commanded to desist from 
them ; and his inferior agents were ordered 
to be prosecuted with the utmost seterity. 
This noble conduct in the Eni^lish parlit- 
ment, gave a momentary check to toe oiH 
just proceeding of the court of Rome; btt( 
brought no effectual remedy, as will appw 
in the subsequent part of these Sketcbei. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Renmrki <m ihePope'g conduct. — His bull to the King 
ofJFranee. — Death of King Edward I, — Curses in the 
general excommunication, — Order of knigh ts templar dis^ 
solved, — Death Sf character of Archbishop Winchelsey, — . 
The Pope nulli/ies the election of Cobham, and appoints 
Reynolds to he primate, — Statute ^articuli cleri. — The 
Pope's arbitrary conduct in appointing bishops. — Bishop 
Or It on convicted of treason, but the Archbishops would 
not let him be condemned, — Edward II compelled to re. 
sign his crown to his son, and was soon after murdered,*^ 
Bishop of'EsDeter murdered. Death of Archbishop Rey^ 
molds.-^Succeeded by Mepham, — The Pope's agent sen,. 
ienccd the primate to pay a large sum to the monks, and 
dying before he had paid it, they seized his corps. — Strata 
ford elected primate. — His quarrel with the King, — The 
King and parliament complain of the encroachments of 
tie Pope, — Death and character (f the primate. — Three 
Archbishops of Canterbury die in one year — Islop 
elected primate by the Pope. — Contention between the 
two Archbishops about carrying their crosses. — Remon» 
eiranee against the clergy for abuse of privileges,^ Con^ 
etitutions published by the primate, — The statute ofpro^ 
visions, — The Pope's claim to a tribute rejected. — 
Tyranny of the clergy over the laity, — Seven Bishops 
d&d one year of the pestilence.— Deaths of Archbishop 
Islop, and his successor Langham, 

If we were called upon to fix the time 
when the tide of papal pride . and avarice 
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^H 'WHS at its heiglit, we could not point to& 
^H more proper period than tlie present. The 
^H infallible pontiff's had recourse to ever^ art 
^H they codld tlevise to drain this unliapp; 
^M kingdom of its treasure, and fleece both tlie 
^P clergy and laity. The amount of monies 
paid to the court of Rome for a])i)eats and 
lawsuits, — by priuststo purchase church pre- 
ferments, — by bishops for the conHiDiatioii 
of their elections, and to obtain con^ec-ni'- 
tion ; — by the primates for their pail»,-^j 
tlie legates iind nuncios, raised on vflrioos 

Eretences; — by the first-fruits of benefices, — 
y Peter-pence, — by Itulians vbo possenseil 
many of tlie richest livings in Sngluiid, bat 
resided abioiid, would excite our ustooiHh' 
ment and inflame our indignation. 

Nor was the pride and hypocrisj-of Uw 
Popes less conspicuous. \^ hilst the Popei 
styled themselves the sertvints of the servtmU 
of tfte Lord, they assumed to be the iini- 
Tcrsal monaichs of the Christian world, both 
in teniptrals and f.piritualsi and treated »li 
tlie sovereigns of !Europe as their vassals Btid 
subjects, in confirmation of the above a»- 
Bcrlion, we shall give an extract I'rvm a bull 
sent by Pope Boniface VIII, to Philip the 
Fair, King of France, dated December 5th, 
A.D. 130) : " Boniface the hisiiop, a Kervant 
" of the serviiLts of God, to Philip King of 
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*' France, Fear God and keep bis coni' 
'* inandments. We will yon to know, that 
" yon are subject to us, botli in spirituals and 
" temporals. You liave no rif^ht to bestow 
" benetices and prebends, iSic. &c. We de- 
" clare them lieretics who believe the con- 
"tnirj'."* It would be difficult to find a 
6ner specimen of the insolent humility of a 
Koiuaji pontiff, than the contents of the above 
bull, in which lie declared, " that God had 
"established the Pope supreme sovereign 



ouis, to plu 
r to build," 



" to destroy, to scatter, or t 

This valiant monarch Edward I. made 
several formidable stands a^inst papal 
usurpations ; but he laboured under many 
disadvantages. When on his way to Scot- 
land be was taken ill of a dysentery, and 
said, he knew his sickness would be unto 
death. lie ordered his son Edward to be 
sent for, to whom he recommended three 
things : — 1 . To prosecute the war with 
Scotland, until he had entirely subdued that 
nation. 2. To send bis heart to the Holy 
Land, acco^npanied with one hundred and 
forty knights, and their retinues, for wiiose 
support he bad provided the sum of thirty- 
two thousand pounds sterling, which he 
charged him, on pain of eternal damnation 

• l>u. pin, vol. 12, |,. S. Heiiry, v. viii, p. 39, 
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not to spend for any other purpose : and 3. 
Never to re-call Gaveston, whom the Kicg 
with the advice of his parliament, had 
banished as a corrupter of the prince's mo- 
rals. After giving' his son this solemn 
charge, he ordered himself to be carried on 
towards Scotland, that he might die in a 
country that he had thrice conquered. But 
bis disease became so violent, that he could 
get no further than Burgh-upon-Sands, a 
village in the conntv of Cumberland, where 
he departed this lile July 7th, A.D. 1307, 
to whose memory a handsome pillar has 
been erected. Edward 1. was certainlv i 
great king, to whom posterity is indebted 
for many excellent statutes, which greatly 
improved the constitution, fiut, that be 
■was not free from the arbitrary spirit of the 
times is clear, from the blemish he has made 
in his character, by procuring the Pope's 
absolution from his oath to observe the 
charters. 

The minds of the different orders in the 
church, appear to have been so completely 
absorbed in the pursuit of power and wealth, 
that there were but few innovations in the 
doctrines of the church of England in ibis 
period j but there weie several changes iu 
the worship and discipline of the cliuixh. 
The number of festivals was considerabjy 
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I increased ; bells were tolled at the e!evation 
ef the bust, to en^ag;e the adoration of those 
who were not at the church. Sometimes, a 
cup of wine was given to the laity when they 
^rtook of the eucharist, though it was de- 
^red to be no part of the sacrament ; at 
other times they had to wash their wafeps 
down with the water in which the priest bad 
washed his iingert).* 

About this time was introduced general 
excommunications, by which all who were 
guilty of certain crimes, though known ouLy 
to God and their own consciences, were de- 
clared to be excommunicated- These ex- 
comainnicationN, were at first chiefiy do- 
Qounced against such as injured the clei^y, 
by detaining their tithes, defrauding them of 
their dues, or stealing any thing belonging 
to. the church. They were to be published 
before the whole congregation in the mother 
tongue, by every parish priest in his holy 
' vestments, with bells tolling and candle.s 
^hted, on Christmas, faster, Pentecost, 

1 Alihallow's-day.f 

(That these excommunications might pro- 

fpce the greater effect on tender consciences, 

f)d the more timorous and fearful, they 

iined the most horrifying infernal curseif 

one. t. 2. p. 330. Johmon's Can. A.D. 123fl— 2i 
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that could be devised : " Let them be sc- 
" cursed eating and drinking ; walking; and 
" sitting; spi-aking and holding llieirpeacf; 
" waking and sleeping-; rowing and tiding; 
" laughing and weeping ; iii bonse and in 
" fiekt ; on water and on land ; iu all places, 
" Cursed be their head and their thoughts; 
" their eyes and their ears; their tongues 
•* and theirlips; their teeth and iheir throats; 
'• their shoulders and their breasts ; their feel 
" and their legs ; their thighs and their in- 
" wards. Let them remain accursed, from 
*' the bottom of the foot to the crown of the 
" head, unless they bethink themselves and 
" come to satisfaction. And just as thiscan- 
*' die is deprived of its light, so let them be 
*' deprived of their souls in hell."* 

Such was the language of holy mother 
church to her children, if they were but sus- 
pected of having deprived the priest of any 
part of his dues. 

One of the first acts of Edward II. after 
he ascended the throne, was to recall Robert 
Winchelsey Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
had been several years in exile. But the 
unfortonate primate, soon lost the favourof 
the younj; King, by opposing him when he 
vtas wanting; to hreak througli ihe canonit of 
several councils against pluralities and non- 

* Wuil}'( Catojufue. 
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residence, in favour of his chaplains, and 
such clerg'ymen asofficiiited attom't, or were 
entrusted with secular employments. 

A violent persecution of the knijihts- tem- 
plars broke out in France, under the direc- 
tion of their most powerful enemy Philip the 
Fair, Kintf of France, wliich afi'ected all the 
nations in Europe for several years. This 
order, at its institution in 1118, consisted 
only of nine knijd^hts, who had their residence 
ill a house near the temple, from which they 
derived the name of kni|rhts-templars, and 
eD^aijed in the protection of the Christiau 
pilgrims who visited Jerusalem. Many of 
these pilgrims heino; princes, prelates, baruns, 
and persons of great wealth, they were very 
liberal to their protectors j and by degrees 
tlie knijihts-templars became both uimierous 
and opulent, having valuable estates in every 
Christian cuuntry. Two knights, who were 
punished for their crimes, charged the whole 
order with tlie must detestable crimes. They 
affirmed particularly — I. That every knight, 
at his admission into the order, was obliged 
to abjure Jesus Christ, to spit upon the cru- 
cifix, and to trample it under his feet. 
2. ']'hat they discharged hint from all inler- 
conrse with women ; but allowed him to 
commit the sin of iSudom. H. That they 
compelled him to worship a wooden head, 
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with a long beard, wliicii was adored bylhe 
, whole order, in their general HssemblieK. 
This strange discovery afibrded a fuir pretext 
for Philip, King of France, to coiiiinand all 
the templars in his dominions tu be seized 
the same day, October 5th, 1307, and cast 
into prison. 

In virtue of a bull from Pope Clement Vi 
Robert Winchelsey Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, convened a provincial synod, wliich 
was held in London, in November, I3U9, to 
inquire into the iifl'airs of the kniuhts.tem- 
plars in England. In thi» synod, a mass of 
evidence was bronght against the teniplun 
by the bishop of London, andothei- coniiiiis- 
sioners appointed by the Pope. The evi- 
dence produced gave rise to a lengthened 
debate, at the close of which, the following 
sentence was pronounced : " That the teni- 
'• plars in London should he separated fr6iii 
" one another, and examined again con- 
** cerning the crimes objected to tliem, anil 
*' that new interrogatories shonld be put lo 
'• them, that if possible someti'iith miglitbe 
*' extracted from their own confessions j that 
^' the «anie should be done to the leniphm 
" confined at Liiiroln ; that if by these se- 
*• parations and interrogations, they confens 
** nothing more than they have done before, 
*' they should ttieii be put to the rack, but 
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*^ without mntilation« or the too violent ef« 
** fuBioa of blood. That the bishops of Lon- 
*f /don and Chester, with the other commis- 
'f'sionerst fthouhl acquaint the Archbishop 
M: when this was done, that he might re- 
^ assemble the synod."* 

The execution of this curious sentence oc-? 
copied much titnei forthe synod was not re- 
assembled till the feast of the exaltation of 
the holy cross^ A.D. 1311. At that nieetingty 
all tbeK templars who had been seized and 
bnemght to London appeared before the sy-« 
nod^ and publicly confessed, ** That they 
f>i bad been accused of so many articles of be4 
M^resy that they could not legally exculpate 
*^ themselves ; and therefore they prayed for 
l^ihe^ mercy of God and of the church ; and 
V wfire ready to receive and perform what- 
^Aiev]er penances should be eajoined them.'* 
The' templars having* made this confession, 
the syjKKl decreed, *^ That they should be 
^fi separated from one another, and sent to 
^' the different monasteries of England to 
'i^'perform the penances which should be 
^^: enjoyed them, until the holy see, in a 
f^ general council, should finally determine 
concerning their state and order."t 

rTtt determine the fate of the templars, a 
^neral council, consisting of about three 

j.r) >:.:,.# Wilkib Coil, t: 3; p. dM. f kd.iiii<|* 
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liuiidred Arclibishops and Bishops, met at 
Vienne in Daiijihiny, October 16tb. AD. 
):311, but broke tip without coining to any 
thin^ decis^ive oil the subject; hut another 
session of the council was hel<l May 22nd, 
1312, in which Pope Clement V, presided 
in person, when tlie final sentence agaiost 
the templars was pronounced with great 
solemnity, dissolvin-; the order, and bestow- 
in<^ all its riches on the knights-hospitallers. 
But the form of the sentence contaim 
sufficient evidence of its injustice. In the 
bull of condemnation, the Pope declurvcl, 
" That though it could not be done ac- 
" cording to the usual rules and forms of 
" Jiistice, yet he dissolved the onler of the 
'* kniii'hts-teniplars by the plenitude of his 
" power."* There is something mysterious 
connected with the dissolution of the order 
of the knifihts-tempiars, after having flou- 
rished ueiirly two centuries, and bad at- 
tained a (jreat de«;ree of prosperity and 
wealth. That many o( its members were 
dissolute characters is not improliabie ; hut 
th)it an oi-der of knijfhts instituted for fight- 
init in defence of Christianity, should iiiake 
the renonncinjf of Christ, with every nmrk 
of contempt, the first act in the ceremony 
of their admission, is alto<>'ether incredible. 

• Do Pin, Cent XIV. Ch, 2, Kttr. Dr. llenrr, vol. vfii. p.H4^ 
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It will be very difficult to divest the mind 
of the idea, that when bis Holiness .ickiiow- 
ledged, tliat he could not break up the order 
by " the usual rules and i'nruis of justice," 
but did it " by the plenitude of his power," 
that he calculated upon part of their im- 
mense treasures, finding their way into hJR 
own coffers. 

The separation of the ecclesiastical from 
the civil jurisdiction, which was done by 
William the conqueror, gave rise to much 
contention about the limits of their different 
authorities. To determine this was often 
found a very difficult task, from the mixed 
nature of many causes. The ecclesiastical 
courts, made loiul complaints against the 
civil courts for encroaching- upon their pre- 
rogatives. They drew up a long list of 
grievances, which they presented to tlie 
King and parliament, prayinj; for redress. 
Among many subjects of complaint is found 
the following : "When clergymen, are ap- 
" prehended on suspicion of a crime, by the 
" civil officrers, they are not immediately de- 
" livered up to their bishops upon demand, 
" as of right they ought to be, but are long 
" kept in prison, contrary to the liberties of 
" the church and clergy." To tliis list of 
grievances, by the advice of his parliament, 
he returned very artful and evasive answers.* 

• See Wiltiii. tJoo. I. ■-', p. 314— 323, iieniv.vol. v(ii, i> ^7. 
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In stating- Iheir grievauces to the 
the English clergy met with very difi'eieDt 
encour^trement. The Pope directed a bull 
to the Arclibishop ofCanteibury, couinianii- 
ing the King to redress lliese gTievances, M 
pain of involving himself and kingdom in 
"total destruction." 

In this buU.hisHoliness complains bitterly, 
" That clerks invested with the sacerdotal 
" cliaracter, and shining with theiipleiidoUi 
" of pontihcal dignity, were tried by laj- 
" men, condemned, and hanged, when i'ouul 
*' guilty of murder or robbery, to the great 
" provocation of the supreme King, who 
" hath forbidden the secular power to touch 
" bin anointeil." In such an awful man- 
ner did the pretended vicar of Chrlxt on 
earth, pervert and misapply the word of God! 

The death of Robert Wiuchelsey tout 
place on May 11th, A. D. 1313, in the 
twentieth year of his primacy. When 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, he 
acquired the reputation of a pious divioe, 
excellent grammarian and philosopher ; ao 
afiectiag and popular preacher. The bishop 
of London hearing such an excellent cha- 
racter of hiin,{£ave him the artl)deticc)pry. «f 
Esses, and a jirebend at St. Paul'H. Hail 
his promotion rose no higher, he might have 
left the world with anunblemished character. 
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But his elevation to the primacy, instead of 
a'^dino^ a luRtre, drew a shade over liis re- 
putation. The hig'h notions which he enter- 
tained of the inimanities of the clergy, in- 
volved him in many troubles, with King- 
Edward I ; but his perfidious conduct in 
being at the head of a conspiracy ag^ainst 
that prince, for which he was banished and 
suspended with marked ignomy, has soiled 
his memnry with a blot. His charities are 
said to have been very great. He supported 
a number of young men of talent at the 
ur^^^ersity, whose parents were not in circum- 
stances to provide for them. He relieved 
above three thousand poor twice a week at 
his own house, beside assisting a number 
who were reduced m their circumstiinces, 
but who through modesty wouhl not make 
known their wants. He wiis very moderate 
in bis desires, temperate in his enjoyments, 
and exemplary in every part of his life ; so 
that we cannot but regret, that a man in bis 
high station, with so many good qualities, 
shbald by any act of his life have left a stain 
upon his memory. After a short vacancy, 
the convent unanimously elected Thomas 
Cobham dean of Salisbury, who was com- 
monly called the good cleri;yman, to be the 
primate. But the Pope, at the request of 
the King, nullified the election, and by his 
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own authority, translated Waller Reynoltls 
bishop of Worcester, to the see oi'Ciinlet- 
biiry, October 1st, A.D. 1313.* 

lleynoUls, liod learnt how to obtain favoDT 
in the corrupt court of Pope Clenient V,; 
who not only raJKed him to the primacy, but 
by his bulls granted him several extraot- 
dinary powers. By one of these biillR, lie 
authorized liini to make a provincial visiu- 
tion for the three ensuing years, and to sua- 
pend the jurisdiction of bis sutTra^ns for 
that time; by another, he empowered hin 
to absolve one hundred clergy, who bad lieeo 
excomouinicated for certain crimes ; — to be- 
stow holy orders on one hundred bastaitlS)" 
to allow twelve clerks nnder age, to hold be- 
Befices witb cure of souls; — to absolve anuui- 
ber of laymen who had laid violent hanii* 
on the clergy, and who withont this privi- 
lege could only be absolved by the Pope 
himself; — to dispense with the canons of 
the church against pluralities, in favour o( 
forty clergymen; — to relax all who heanl 
him preach or say mass, from one hundred 
days' penances. Thus did the Popes of tbdse 
times, not only break through all the laws 
of the church themselves, hut even del^ale 
this dispensing power to an English prelate- 
• Wheu we consider liovv tenucions the court 

■ AngluSsera. t.l, i>. It— IT. 
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of Rome was for its sovereis^n power, we 
believe the primate mi^'lit have saitl as an 
ancient Roman citizen did, with a great sum 
ohtained I this privUetfe. 

The Archbisliop summoned a provincial 
council, which met in London A.D. 1314, 
or 1315. The Kins^ was then at York, from 
whence he sent a pressing letter to the pri- 
mate, and also one to each of the bishops 
and chief abbots of the province, up^ng 
them to procure him an aid of the cJergy to 
enable him to prosecute the war with Scot- 
larnl. The clergy Yery willingly g:ranted 
him a tenth, one-tiiilf tobe paid in tliis, and 
the other hi»lf the following year. Encou- 
me;ed by the readiness with which bis re- 
qnest was granted in the province of Can- 
terbury, he made a similar request to the 
pFovinee of York, wbieh was granted on 
condition, of the Kiuggrnnting them a char- 
ter to defend the church from the encroach- 
ments of the temporal courts. In the fol- 
lowing year, 13lt>, the Kinjj granted the 
remarkable statute called nrticuli c/eri, which 
claims on behalf of the clergy, the most ex- 
orbitant exemptions from civil authority. 
We may juds'e of the rest from what is con- 
tained tn the last clmpter, — that when clerks 
confess before temporal judges their heinous 
offences, as theft, robbery, and murder, they 
VOL 11. Y 
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cannot be judged or condeiinied by tlRie 
temporal judges upon their own coniesBJon, 
without violating tlie privilege ofthe church; 
and that the privilege of the chnrch being 
demanded by the ordinary in due form, shall 
not be denied.* 

The encroachments made by the Pope, en 
the freedom of elections to vacant bishop- 
licks, was most notorious, lu 1^17, be 
nullified the election of the chapter of J}ur< 
ham, and by his own apostolic authority, 
appointed Lewis Beaumont, of the house ol 
France, to that see. In the following year 
the see of Winchester became vacant, wheu 
iu opposition to the election of the convent, 
and tlie recommendation of the King, be 
appointed his legate, R.Asser, then in Eng- 
land, to that bishoprick. The primate coa- 
sidered this act, such a violent outrage 
against the rights of the crown and cliurch 
of England, that he refused to consecrate 
the legate ; but the bishop of London having 
no such scruples, perfoniied the ceretuonj. 
The see of Hereford became vacant about 
the same time, when the Pope, in opposition 
to the entreaties of the King, promoted Adam 
Orleton to that dignity. 

Orleton, was a factious and martial pre> 
late, who knowing that the court had beei 
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unfavourable to his promotion, lie made 
common cause wltli tlie rebellious barons 
ao^ainst the Kin^, and was found iu arms 
when the rebels were defeated at Borough- 
bridjre, in the west-riding; of Yorkshire, in 
1321. When tlie parliament met at West- 
minster, A. D. 13*24, Orleton was charged 
before the House of Peers with high treason. 
When the articles of his indictment were 
read, he pleaded his privileo^e as a priest, not 
to be tried by laymen, in which plea, he was 
supported by the other bishops. The King 
determined to briii^ him to a trial for the 
same crime in the court of King's bench, 
but the three Archbishops of Canterbury, 
York, and Dublin, came into court with 
their crosses born before them, and carried 
him away in trinmph.* But Orleton was 
no sooner freed from this affair, than with 
the bishop of Lincoln, they joined the Queen 
and Mortimer, in accomplishing the destruc- 
tion of his unhappy sovereign. The Queen, 
aided by these prelates and the disaffected 
barons, caused the King to be deposed for 
male adniinistrution, and compelled him to 
resign his crown to his eldest son Edward. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury published 
the resignation in Westminster ball, amidst 
the loud acclamations of the common people, 

• T.WlUinf. Hii-t. Auj. p. 115, 
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OD nhich the learned primate declaimed^ 
" the voice of the people is the voice of Goil," 
aad closed his harangue hy exhorUng tbe 
people to pray for God's hlessing upon ^e 
young prince. 

Whilst the traitorous bishop of Hereford 
was allowed to pass with impunity, the 
brave, learned, and loyal Walter Stapletim, 
bishop of JBxeter, experiented a. very difieN 
ent fate. The citizens of London having 
fvarmly espottsed the cause of tlie Queen aad 
Mortimer against the King, did not pay 
such regaixl to the privileges of the cltt^j, 
as was allowed them by the Jaws and llie 
courts of justice: for liaving seized the bish(^ 
of Exeter, whom they knew to be true to his 
King, they stripped him naked, led him 
through the streets, branding him with in- 
dignities, and at last cut off his head iii 
Cheapside.* 

There is something so very diabolical, con- 
Derted with the tragical end of KingDd* 
ward II., that we cannot refrain giving a 
short account of it. The piiiliament htivinj; 
voted iJie crown to his snn, de|iuted the^tfe- 
lales to acquaint the King with their ditci- 
sion. Tliese good prelates, instead of sym- 
pathizing with the unhappy monarch, as> 
Muled him with sarcastic insults. Tbey teld 

rTtW^oing, Hilt. Aug. p. 17*. 
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m, that they Iiad only deprived him of 
bcrown, that he niig'ht live more happy, 
eing' eased of the ti'oul)le of g"overiiiiig^. 
They added further, that if he refused to de- 
liver up his crown to his son, upon ttiis vote 
of parliament, that the whole nation would 
renounce their alleg-iitnce to hinij and having 
Said this, they left hmi. When the com- 
missioners came to receive his resignation, 
he came otit of his room in a mourning; 
dress, with a countennnce that liespiike much 
inward gfrief ; and at the si^lit of those who 
had deprived him of his crown, he fell into 
a swoon. Having recovered himself, he 
frankly confessed that his sinful conduct 
was the cause uf his trouble, and submitted 
to all that was requiretl. He thanked thein 
for the regard they had shown to his son, 
and delivered up his crown and sceptre into 
the hands of the commissioners. 

Thus ended the reign, and in a few months 
after, the life of Edwardll-, in the forty-third 
year of his age, under circumstances too 
horrible to be related. The Queen, the 
bishop of Hereford, and the other conspira- 
tors, became alarmed at the sympathy of the 
public for their injured prince, and consi- 
dered themselves not safe whilst he was 
alive, and therefore devised means to ac- 
complish bis death. The bishop tent u let- 
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ter written in latin, to the King's keeper*, 
with this ambiguout« seutence in it: " £d- 
vardum occidere nolite timere honum eai," 
which might be read either as a warrant lo 
assassinate KdwanI, or as a dJosiiasive froEQ 
it. But his keepers interpreted the sentence 
in Its most natural iienxe, and doubtless, ttint 
which the bishop intended, and soon eie* 
cuted their coniDiission under eircunistanm 
of such a barbarous nature, that we ukimot 
give the particnlars. The murderers met 
with a different reward from what ihey W 
expected, for they were forced to leave Uie 
country, and ooe of them was heheaded- 
The Queen was kept a close prisoner 
twenty eight years in the castle of Kisingin 
Norfolk ; the Earl of March, whom she bad 
taken to her bed before she got her husband 
deposed, was handed at Tyburn ; but the 
bishop of Hereford, who had a principal 
hand in the execmble murder of this un- 
happy prince, was permitted to go down to 
his g'rave in the common course of nature.* 
The see ofExeter being left vacant by the 
murder of the loyal bishop fe-tapleton, the 
primate, in compliance with an nider from 
tile Queen, consecrated J. Berkly to tltat 
see, in opposition to a protision from Uotne, 
by which his Holiness had referve<l that 



• W«tiii!i'» Eccl. Hist., TOl. i. p. 4S6. 
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bislioprick to himself. The Pope was so 
ewag'etJ at the Archliishop for his compli- 
ance with the L-ourt, that he wrote iiiiii a se- 
vere letter, in which he aiixed Ins ihreaten- 
ings with so much tart satire, tlint Reynolds 
sunk under the diRpleasure of his Holinet«, 
anddietl November loth, A. D. 13-21. 

Soon after the death of Reynolds, the 
convent with the King's consent, elected 
Mepham for their Archbinliop, and his appli- 
cation to ihePope fur consecration, being' ac- 
coinpaniecl with a niunificeut pi-eseiit, his 
Holiness confirmed him in the see. This 
primate had a long'and arduous contest witli 
the monks of St. An^ustioe at Canterbury, 
who pleaded a papal autliorily. In the 
course of this contest, some of the Arch- 
bishop's servants beat and woiTnded two of 
the monks, and a notary, who had come to 
summon their master to appear l»efore Iche- 
rius de Coiicoret, canon ot Salishnry, who 
bad been commissioned by the Pope to exa- 
mine this controversy. This insult was so 
highly resented by the Pope and his ai;'ent, 
that the primate had to swear on the Lr-nspels, 
that he had given no such orders to his ser- 
vants; — that be execrated what they had 
done ; — that he bad dismissed them all from 
his service, and would never receive any of 
them into it again ; — and was obliged to 
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Imve his own testimony corroborated Ly 
thirty witnesses. After Iclierius hixl thnii 
humbled the Archbishop, he pronouuceds 
sentence ag;ainst him, condemning him to 
pay u fine of £124!, to the convent for 
their expenses,* In this manner, says Dr. 
Henry, did the Popes of those times, and 
ttseir meaiie^it agents, trample upon the 
greatest prelates, when they presumed ti> 
dispute their most arbitrary mandates. 

The Arcbbi.shop held a provincial council 
at Magfield in July A. D. 13^2, in which 
was settle*! a rubrick of the principal festi- 
vals to be observed in the church of England, 
and how they were to be kept. In ^e 
same year be be»'an a metropoliticai visits* 
tion, in the progress of which he visited the 
dioceses of Rochester, Chichester, Salisbury, 
Bath and Wells; but when on his way to 
Exeter, the bishop of that see, John Grand- 
son put himself at tbe brad of a body of 
men in arms, to prevent bis entrance into 
Exeter, Had tbe Archbishop been left W 
pursue his own plan, it is probable the con- 
troversy had taken a different turn ; but the 
King being made acqiiainltd with the di>* 
pute, recalled his grace fiom his visitalion 
and saved him from the dishonor of being 
driven back. 

• Chr. W. Thorn. Col, 203H— 2061. Hearj, vcl. vjii, p. 61, 
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IHlis tFcatnient, together with tlie trouble 
{Ifioiied liim by tlie tuonks of Canterbury 
taglit on a fever of wbich be died iit M»g'- 
^.October 1-^tb, A. D. iSaa, bavin^ 
M the epis'copal cbair live yearii and a tew 
pths,. His body ■was for some time denied 
||at> until the abbot and monks of St. 
jfiistiu« granted biiii their absi^ution ; by 
W^ia probably meant, a disoharge from 
Hlebt.whicli he owed them, from the sum 
||^ Icherius sentenced liim to pay their 
EMlt.« 

pa the deatli of Archbishop jMephant, the 
Ig! reeoiumended Stratford, bishop of 
^bfester, and lord Chancellor, to that 
. The interest Edward HI. had at the 
rtof Rome, prot-ured the Pope's appro- 
ion of Stratford, and the monks not 
ling to wage war against both the King 
I the Pope, made u virtue of necessity 
1 elected him Archbishop of Canterbury. 
ePopeout of corupliuient to the King of 
owe, ])romoted Orleton to the bishoprick 
liVinohester, though King Edward pre- 
|ed articles of high crimes and misde- 
Ifeliours against him at the court of iJouie. 
fbe new Archbishop entered upon his 
i^office under circumstances of peculiar 
ior, being at the same time both chan 

&T • IH. ibid, cul.aoes. ' 
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cellor and prime minister to the yoting King, 
he had the chief management of both tJie 
civil and ecclesiastical aflairs of tlie king- 
dom. But the Archbishop did not loii^ en- 
joy this hig:h degree of royal favour. The 
primate having failed to procure a peace 
with France, an expedition was advised sukI 
provided for by parliament, for King Ed- 
ward to invade that country, and prosecute 
his claim to the crown of France. The Kinj 
left the sole administration of the kingdom 
with the Archbishop, when he went on the 
projected expedition ; but the primate neg- 
iecling to furnish money to defray the ex- 
pense of the war, Edward had to make a 
truce with the King of France, disband his 
army, and return home without efl'ectin^ 
any thing, burdened under a load of deht. 

The disappointment must have been verj' 
galling to such an active warlike princess 
Edward, having to retreat with disgrace, 
when success was almost in sight. On the 
return of the King to England, he prefered 
a formal charge against the primate for ncg;- 
lect, in not sending the regular supplies lor 
the expedition, and thereby bringinga blemish 
upon the public credit, and involving the 
kingdom in debt. He was immediately de- 
prived of all his secular employments, and 
had to make a precipitate retreat from Lara- 
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beth, to prevent his person bein^ seized, as 
several of his cunfidents were cast into pri- 
son. The Kin^ published a lon^ manifesto 
against the primate, charging bim with 
pride, ingratitude, neg^ligence, treachery, 
and various otiier crimes. The primate puh- 
lisbed a long; reply, in vihich he styled the 
royal manifesto a i/efamatory libel, and de- 
nied all the facts stated in it, in the most 
possitive terms, and warned the Kin^ agaiust 
the consequences of receiving; informations 
a§;ainst his ministers from interested and ma- 
licious people, who would not hesitate to 
embroil the nation in confusion. But the 
Archltishop did not stop here, at the close 
of a sermon he preached in the cathedral 
of Canterbury, he pronounced sentence of 
excommunication against all who disturbed 
tile peace of church, — who oflfered violence 
to the persons or property of the clerg;y, — 
wlio broke in upon the liberties of the great 
charter, — who were guilty of givinfi false 
information against Archbishops or bishops, 
their spiritual fathers, the ambassadors of 
Christ, and pillars of thechurch.f 

It is probable, that in this quarrel between 
the King and the primate, there was a little 
coart policy acted upon, to turn the public 
attention from anather subject. To support 

f Ad£]jd Sbciu. torn. I, p. 19—39, 
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the war with France, the people had been 
biirdeaed with a heavy tax ; and the expe- 
dition had Dot in any desj^ee answered the 
expectations of the people, or corresponded 
with the expense. To prevent a backward- 
ness on the part of the people to support the 
war, the faihireof theother expedilionniost 
be ascribed to the fault of some one, and 
none so likely to bear the blame aB the 
Archbishop, who had the sole direction of 
affairs at home. After a great deal of com- 
Biotiou had been excited about the Arch- 
bishop's trial, and articles of impeachnieDt 
drawn up, the primate was introduced iulo 
the painted chamber where both houses of 
parliament were assembled, April yth, A.D. 
1341, when the primate fell upon bis knees 
before the Kin<j, who was seated upon the 
throne, and implored his paixlon and faronr, 
which was immediately |rrante<I. That lbi» 
was a nianouvre of the fourt appears plain, 
for lit the next parliament held two y^n 
after, the Kiner commanded " that the «r- 
" tides of impeachment drawn up against 
" John Archbishop of Canterbury, to bii 
" brought into the house to be annullfd, 
*' and declared insignificant : because the 
" matter contained in them, is neither reO' 
" Konable nor true.'"* 
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The encroacliments of the court of Rome 
on the privileg^es of the church of England 
Were diiily increasing', so that what was first 
Srranted as a favour, was now claimed as 
" an undeniable prerojrative of the holy see." 
The King wi"ote a very strong letter of re- 
riifiiivtrance to the Pope, against bis en- 
croachments on the rights of the crown, and 
of other patrons, by reservations and provi- 
sions, the evils of which he represented 
thus : — " By these provisions and reserva- 
" tions, the encourag'ements of religion were 
" bestowed upon unqualified mercenary fo- 
" reigners, wnoneill.er resided in the conn- 
'* tr)', nor understood its language; by 
*' which means the ends of tiie priesthood 
" were not answered, our own subjects are 
" discouraged from prosecuting their stu- 
" dies, the treasures of the kingdom carried 
" off by* strangers, the jurisdiction of its 
" conrts baffled by constant appeals to fo- 
*' reign authority, and both the crown and 
" private patrons were deprived of itieir un- 
" questionable rights. These mischiefs are 
" now become intolerable; and our subjects 
" in parliament have earnestly reqmisted us 
" to put a stop to them by some speedy and 
" effectual retitcdy.* 

• T.WalBHig. ti, !6l. E«r. Hfiiry. vol. iiii,p.a5. 
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The Kiog soon fonnd that Rome was Ae 
wrong' plare to apply to for a redress of 
these grievances, and therefore called a parlia- 
ment, in which wasenacled the statute against 
provisions, " That in case any person was 
" convicted of bringing the like provisions 
" into the kingdom in future, he was to be 
" imprisoned till he had paid a fine and 
" ransom to the King at his pleasure, and 
" made satisfaction to the party injured."' 

Whilst King Edward 111. and Lis mar- 
tial son the black prince, were pursuing mi- 
litary fame in the fields of France, and the 
more romantic wilds of Scotland, Archbishop 
Stratford closed his mortal career at Mag- 
field, where be died on ibe vigil of St. Bar- 
tholomew, A.D. 1348. Stratford filled the 
chair of Canterbury nearly fourteen years, 
with credit to himself and profit to the na- 
tion. His situation was peculiarly tryiDg;i 
and exposed him to the animadversions of 
many, but he outlived most, if not all his 
enemies. Everyone must give liim credit 
for being sparing of the public money, when 
they are told, that he crossed the chanoel 
thirty-two times, and took several journeys 
into Scotland on public bnsiness, for all 
which, he never received more than three 
hundred pounds out of theExchequer. His 

• Waraer, to). J. p. 601, 
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fatherly tenderness towards the clergy, was 
only er|ualled by his charities to the, relief of 
the poor and needy. He every day, with 
his own hand^ relieved forty people with 
money, hei-ides supporting a number of 
other charities. Of the accusations brought 
against him in parliament, he was lionour- 
ably acqiiitteil by the Kio^i;, who pronounced 
them not true. Had he lived in a more 
libera! age, his character would have been 
handed dovrn to posterity as a wise states- 
man, a disinterested patriot, and an excel- 
lent metropolitan. 

The election of a new Archbishop revived' 
the disputes between the crown, the monks, 
and the bishops of the province. These 
contentions proved fatal to the interest of the 
church, as all the parties appealed to Rome, 
which greatly increased the authority of that 
court, and gave a specious pretence for its 
most ambitious claims. On this occasion, 
the monks made choice of Thomas Brad- 
wardin for their Archbishop. The King ih- 
tended to raise John Uflbi-d, dean of Lincoln, 
to the see of Canterbury ; and notwithstand- 
ing his late remonstrance against papal pro- 
visions, he immediately applied to the Pope, 
to appoint UfFord to that see by way of pro- 
vision. The Pope was glad of such an op- 
portunity of accommodating the King, es- 
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pecially, as by this act he established the 
rigtit of privilefie against which the King 
had remonstrated. In the plenitude of liis 
apostolie power, his Holiness promoted 
Ufford tu the primacy of the chnreb of Eng- 
land j but he died June 7lh, A. D. l»4i), 
before be was consecrated."* 

England was about this time visited with 
a most destructive peMtilence, which at tbe 
same time was spreading desolation in He* 
veralotber countries, and [)roved particulady 
fatal to the clergy ; so that in many churches 
none conld be found to perform divine ser- 
vice. " Before this plag^ue (saysKnygbton) 
" you might have hired a curate for (our or 
" five marks a year, or for two marks and 
" his board ; but after it, you could hurdljf 
"find a derg-ynian who would accept of a 
" vicarage of twenty marksor twenty pounds 
*' a year."f 

On tiie death of UflTord, Aicbbishop elect, 
the Kin^ consented to the prumotion of ]m 
confessor, Thomas Bradwardin, who wait 
consecrated by the Pope atAvifinun. At 
the consecration feast, Cardinal Huyh, one 
of the Pope's nephews, attempted to turn 
the new Archbishop (who was singularly 
humble) into ridicule, by introducing into 
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the tiall, a peasant riding; on an ass, who 
presented a petition to the Pope to make 
liim Archbishop of Canterbury, Tliongh 
piety was at that time neither much culti- 
vated nor admired in the court of Rome, it 
is but justice to say, tliat neither the Pope 
or cardinals approved of this unseasonable 
piece of vnlijar wit, as they thought it bad 
polity, to affront a people from whom they 
received so many benefits. The jjood man 
did not loniJ survive his consecration, for hc 
died at Lambeth, August 26th, i:i49, seven 
days after bis return to Enj^Iund, leaving 
the see of Canterbury vacant a third time in 
the same year. 

Simon Islop, secretary of state, and keeper 
of the privy seal, was elected Archbishop by 
the monks of Canterbury. This election 
being confirmed by a bull from the Pope, he 
was consecrated at St. Paul's, December 
20th, 1349. Tliis primate proved one of 
the most rigid disciplinarians that ever filled 
the chair of Canterbury. In his first pro- 
vincial visitation, he deprived several clergy- 
men for their irregularities, which caused 
some of the bishops to suspect whether 
their mitres were perfectly secure. Nor was 
he less solicitous about securing the imnni- 
nities and temporalities of the church. In 
the second vear of his primacy, he was 
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joined by his suffrairans in a petition lo s 
parliament held at Westniinster, fur are- 
drt:ss of grievances, ocrasifiDed by the eo- 
croachments of the secular judges iipuntlie 
privileges of the clergy ; and procured a sla- 
tiite confirming all tife privileges and fran- 
chises formerly granted in their favour. 

After the breaking np of this parliatiient, 
the old controversy was renewed Letwe«ii 
the two Archbishops, about carr}ing the 
cross erect in each other's province. To 
bring this important contest lo a close, tbe 
King authorized both to carry their cross, 
but that his grace of York should, witliin 
two months after his coming into the jini- 
vince of Canterbury, make a present lotliat 
cathedral of a jewel woith foity pounds.* 

A strong remonstrance was presented to 
the King and temporal lords in parliament) 
against the clergy for the gross abuse of 
their immunities. It was stated that when 
a clerk had been found guilty of a cajiltal 
crime and condemned to perpetual inlpri^QD- 
ment by his oiilinary, ibat he was either 
allowed to make his escape, or live in riot 
and luxury in the bishop's prison, lo re- 
move this ground of complaint, in one of 
the constitutions published by the primate 
at Lambeth, in 1361. it is decieed, that 
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clerks who have been delivered up by the 
temporal judges to their ordinaries, and by 
them condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
for their crimes, shall receive only bread 
and water once a-day, on Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays ; bread and small beer 
on Mondays, 'J'uesdays, and Thursdays ; 
and bread, beer, and pulse, on Sundays, for 
the honour of the day.* 

In the year l;i59, the primate published 
another constitution, forbidding- courts, fairs, 
and markets to be kept on Sundays, and 
commanding; all persons to go to their parish- 
churches on that day, to ask pardon for 
their ofiences, and to make amends for ^11 
the omissions and commissions of the pre- 
ceding week.f By another constitution 
published 1362, he commands all christians 
to keep all the saint's days with great devo- 
tion, that they may deserve the intercession 
of those saints with Almighty God. 

From the time of Pope Boniface III., on 
whom the emperors Phocas conferred the 
title of ** Universal and chief bishop," the 
popes of Rome having continued their en- 
croachments upon the rights both of the 
crown, and of private patrons to church 
benefices, led to the passing of two im- 
portant acts; first the statute of Mortmain, 

* Spelmany coo. t. 2, p. £97. f SpeU^an, p. 589* 
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in the reign of Edward I., and tlie second 
was the provisors. By this statute It was 
enacted, " that if any person shall procure 
" reservation or provisions from the Pope, 
" in disturbance of free elections, or of the 
" presentees of the King', or other patrons, 
" that then the said provisors, their procnra- 
" tors and notaries, shall be upprehended, ' 
" and bronjiht to answer : and in case they 
" are convicted, they shall be kept in prison 
" till they have made fine and ransom to (he 
" King- at his will, and have satisfied the 
" party ag'o;rieved, by paying his damag-e9."t 
The passing of these acts were very ulipa- 
liitable to the Pope, who in return made* 
formal demand for the tribute King John 
had bound himself and his successoif to pay 
to the holy see, but had now been disconti- 
nued for £. number of years. The Pope made 
this demand with all the haughty assurance 
he was capable of, and even nominated 
Commissioners to summon Edward before 
him in case of his refusal. The King had 
no desire of breaking liis peace witii the 
Pope, on account of the state of his afTiain 
on the continent, but he was not di^-posed 
calmly to submit to the imjierious demands 
of Urban. He therefore called a parliament, 
who after mature deliberation, it was «• 
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solved by the three estates of the realm, thai 
neither King* John, nor any other King* of 
!England, had power to put his dominions 
under such subjection without the consent of 

Sarliament : — that if the necessities of that 
ling had compelled him to such a measure, 
it nullified itself, by being contrary to his 
coronation oath ; and therefore, if the Pope 
should by any means attempt to support big 
unjust pretensions, that the whole nation 
would unite with all their power to oppose 
him. This resolution, the result of so much 
cool deliberation, aud supported with so 
much vigour, not only freed Edward, but all 
the succeeding Kings of England from this 
infamous tribute.* 

The tyranny with which the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy treated the laity, is almost in- 
credible, as appears from the following fact. 
Robert, Lord Morley, one of the most po- 
werful barons in the kingdom, committed 
some trespass in a park belonging to William 
Bateman, bishop of Norwich. For this 
trespass, the bishop prosecuted him with so 
much rigour, that in spite of all his own 
power, and of the most earnest interposition 
of the King in his favour, he was oljliged 
to submit to the following ignominious pen- 
ance : To walk in his waistcoat, bare- 

• Warudr, rol, i, p. S04. 
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headed and bare-foot, with a wax candle 
weighing six pounds, lighted in his hands 
through the streets of Norwich, to the 
cathedral ; and there in the presence of t 
prodigious concoui-se of people, to beg the 
bishop's pardon in the most humble posture 
and language.* 

At this time A. D. 13(iO, a most destmr- 
tive pestilence spread its wasting influeoce 
over this, and several countries on the con- 
tinent. The mortality was so great, thai 
seven bishopricks became vacant in one year; 
all which were filled by papal provisions, 
notvpithstanding the statutes which had been 
made but a few years before to prevent these 
encroachments of the Pope. 

Archbishop Islnp did not long survive this 
great mortality among his brelhren, though 
his affliction was of a difierent nature. In 
1363, he had a paralytick stroke, the debHi- 
tating efl'ects of which he laboured under 
until bis death, which took place at Ma^- 
field, April l(3th, 13()6.t On his death 
the chapter of Canterbury chose William 
Edyndon, bishop of Winchester, to be 
primate, but the Pope was determined to 
convince the English, that their laws conlJ 
not bind thevicar ofChrJst. for he pronounced 
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the election of Edyadoa null, and granted 
a provision to Simon Langham bishop of 
£ly, and chancellor of England, to the 
Archbishoprick of Canterbury, who was ad- 
mitted into it without any opposition. 

Langham did not long enjoy the fruits of 
his promotion; for in the following year, 
the Pope presented him with a cardinal's 
cap, the honour of wearing which, he very 
imprudently accepted without consulting the 
King ; who was so offended at his presump- 
tion, that he seized the temporalities of his 
9ee. The loss of the King's favour had a 
painful effect on the mind of Langham, for 
be resigned his archbishoprick, November 
28th, 1368, and retired to Avignon, where 
he lingered out his unhappy days, and died 
1878,t 



f AngUa Sacra, 1^47. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

• 

Wittlesey created primate, — The King commands the 
clergy to take up arms in defence of the nation.^Tke 
laity complain tkut all state offices are filled by the ckr^. 

— The King orders an inquiry to be made of the bene* 
fices held by Italians — Death of Archbishop Wittleteji, 

and election of Sudbury, — The immense sums of momfi 
paid annually to Rome — Life of Wickliffe. — Studies ot 
Oxford. — His controversy with the begging friars, — 
Appointed professor of dicinity, — Exposes the assump- 
tions of the Pope, who ordered him to be tried Jor heresy, 
but the death of the Pope prevented ii, — Uis doctrines 
supported by the Duke of Lancaster and Lord Percy. — 
Summoned to appear before the papal commissioners. — 
Schism in the papacy. — Archbishop Sudbury beheaded 
by the rioters, — Archbishop Courtney's zeal in prostcnt^ 
ing Wickliffe and his followers. — Serious disputes at Ox- 
ford. — Wick/i/fe retires to his living at Lutterworth.^ 
Exposes the conduct of the rival Popes, — His sickness 
and death, — His character by a monk, — Rapid spread 
of his opinions.- Laws passed in the English parliament 
against papal usurpations. — The Lollards appeal to par. 
liament. — Violent procet dings against the Lollards, — 
Dtath of Archbishop Courtney, and election of Arundel, 

— His brother is beheaded and the primate banished.--^ 
Violent commotion in the country , and the crown offered 
to the Duke of Lancaster, — King Richard resigns his 
crown to Henry.— Henry IV. courts the favour of the 
clergy, — Recalls Arundel. — A law passed authorizing 
the bishops to imprison, condemn, and burn hereiicks. 

On the resignation of Archbishop Lang- 
ham, William Wittlesey, bishop of Wor- 
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'Tt for of London,) was promoted to the 
prinincy by a i>apal provision. The French 
haviug; violated the treaty of peace, the na- 
tion was ag;iiiH involved in war. Tlie King 
failed a parliament to determine upon tbe 
raeaas oi' pfoseciitina; the war, when he de- 
livered the following pi-oclamatioD, cotn- 
niandiag* " all the prelates assembled ia 
" parliament to appear in its defence ; and (• 
"eautie their tenanls, dependents, monks, 
" parsons, and vicars, and all other ecclesi- 
astics, to he prepared for the tield in a 
Military manner, inoitler to encounter the 
iforce, and disappoint the malice of bis 
'enemies."* Notwithstanding the canons 
vhieh forbid the clergy engaging in a mili- 
tary profession, yet both the King and 
bishops wfH'e of opinion, that the preserva- 
tion of the country from a foreign power, 
was of more importance than that part of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

A murmur of dissatisfaction became ge- 
neral among the laity about this time, that 
almost all the great places of power and pro- 
fit in the slate, were tilled by clergymen. 
The temporal lords were joined by the com- 
mons in a petition, which was presented to 
the King m a parliament held at Westmin- 
ster, A. D. 1371, representing " that the 
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" government of thekino^dom had for a long 
" time been manacled by men of the chiircb, 
" whereby mrmy mischiefs and damages had 
" happened in time heretofore, to the dis- 
" herison of the crown, and to the g;reat 
" prejudice of the kingdom ;"-^and praying, 
" thai it wonld please the King, that in fu- 
" ture none but laymen might be allowed to 
" hold the offices of chancellor, treasurer, 
" clerk of the privy seal, barons of the es- 
" cheqiier,comptroller, or other great officers 
"and g'overnors of the kingdom." Whe- 
ther it was the ambition of the clerjiy that 
prompted them to seek these offices of 
state, — or that the Kings had occasion to 
keep their temporal lords at liberty for mili- 
tary service, — or, as the clergy had no fami- 
lies to raise, they might be thonght the lit- 
est persons to be trusted with the treasures 
of the state.^or, what is most probable, the 
low state of education among the laity, tbat 
the clergy might he thought the only men 
capable of administering the afl'airs of tbe 
kingdom. But whatever were the King's 
views on this subject, he returned the fol- 
lowing answer to the petition : " He 
would act on this point, as it should 
seem best to him by the advice of his 
council,"* 

• fxliamenliry Histoiy, \ai. i, p. 310. Wwiicr, roll i, f. OW 
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To shew that the prayer of their petition 
was not entirely neglected, the Kiiisj soon 
after removed the bishops from tiie offices of 
chaDceilor, treasurer, and keeper of the privy 
seal, and by way of experiment, gave them 
to the temporals. 

The condiiiit of the Pope in putting fo- 
reigners into all the best beneiices in the 
kingdom was become so notariuns, that ia 
1374, the Kinji sent his writs to all the 
bishops, requiring; them to send certificates 
into chancery of all the benefices in their 
respective dioceses that were in the pos- 
session of Italians and other foreigners.* 

One of the last acts in the primacy of 
Wittlesey, was that of procuring a bull from 
the Po[)e, to exempt the university of Ox- 
ford frum the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Lincoln, and to govern themselves by their 
own otiicers and sbitules. After a very te- 
dious illness, the Archbishop closed his mor- 
tal life about Midsummer, 1374.f Upon 
the death of the primate, the monks of Can- 
terbury elected Evasion, an Englishman, and 
a cardinal then at Rome ; or, as some au- 
thors say. Cardinal Lniigham, who was still 
living at Avignon. But which ever of the 
two it vva»i, the King was so displeased with 

■ Fox*> Acta and MonumcnU. Ei:tr. Henry, f Angli* Swrai, 
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tJieir choice, that he threatened to expel tk 
convent, and banish tliein for ever. But he 
Boon funnd a readier way of relief; he ap- 

!)Hed to the Pope, requesting hirn to trans- 
ate Simon Sudbury from the see of Loi>ckta 
to that of Canterbiirv, which his HolineM 
did by a bull, dated May 1 1th, 1 375. It is 
painful to trace the evils connecttid withtlie 
quarrels between that convent and tbe 
crown, in the choice of Archbishops, In 
this case, the King must either have a pri- 
mate imposed upon him ay;ainst Ins will, or 
he must fru:4lrate all his attempts to diminish 
the power of the court of Kome, by applying 
to tbe Pope for bim to exercise that power. 
Tlie information derived trom the returns 
of the bishops, furnished the commons io 
parliament, with a very strong- g^round of re- 
monstrance to the King ag-ainst the intoler- 
able extortions of the court of Rome. The 
remonstrants positively affirm, though it is 
hardly credible, " That tbe taxes annually 
paid to the P<»|ie out of England, amounted 
to five times the amount of those paid to 
the King."* 

The avaricious and tyrannical conduct of 
tbe court of Kome, bad given universal dis- 
gust to the English nation ; and whilst the 
parliament was endeavouring to throw off 

■ Coctou Abiidg. II. ISa. 
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the i^uominious yoke, which for ages had 
galled the necks of an oppressed people, the 
authority of that court, and the doctrines of 
that church were attacked more successfully, 
than could have been expected in that 
dark age. 

The first instrument divine providence 
was pleased to employ in the glorious re- 
formation, was an Englishman, called John 
deWickliffe, who was born at a village then 
called VViclif, near Richmond, in Yorkshire,, 
about the year 1324. The first historical 
account we have of him is, when he was a. 
commoner of Queen's college, Oxford, where 
his reputation for learning, piety, and vir- 
tue, rose to a very high degree. He studied* 
with great success theology, civil law, and 
an extensive acquaintance with the Latin 
fi^thers. His extraordinary talents were first 
publicly employed against the mendicants, 
or begging friars, who had made many en- 
croachments upon the statutes and privileges 
of the university, and were endeavouring to 
establish an exempt jurisdiction. The con- 
troversy Wicklifte had to engage in, arose 
out of those friars enticing the younger stu- 
dents to desert the college for the convent.. 
This had prevented many parents from 
sending their sons to the university. To re- 
medy this ruinous evil,, the chancellor called 

A A 3 
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a convocation, in which a statate was passed, 
enacting", that the friars shoitkl not i-eceive 
any youths into their orders uniler eifjhlecn 
years of acre. In this contest, Wickliffe ex- 
posed their seductive practices, with a free- 
dom of speech, and severity of censure, to 
which they had been as little accustomed, as 
they had jii-stly merited. But his reprooh 
did not end liere, for he followed them witb 
several well-written tracts ao;ainst " able 
begg:ary." 

In testimony of their gratitude for his 
zealous defence of their privileges, and osft 
compliment to his superior abilities, the uni- 
versity raised him to the dignity of master 
of Baliol college, A. D. 1361, and in the 
same year presented him with the living of 
Filling"ham, in the county of Lincoln. In 

1365, Archhisliop Islop appointed him war-' 
den of Canterbury college in Oxford. In 
tlie letters of institution, he is styled " a per- 
8<m in whose fidelity, circumspection, and 
industry, his grace very much confided, and 
on whom he had fixed his eyes fur that place, 
OD account of the honesty of his life, bis 
laudable conversation, and knowledije of 
letters." Wickliffe did not long enjoy this 
situation, for Archbishop Islop died in April, 

1366, and was succeeded by Simon Lang- 
haiii, who having been a monk, was incLine<l 
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to favour them against the seculars ; mid by 
a representiition miide to tlie court otltome, 
the Pope autliortzed Langhani to ejectWitk- 
MSe from his wai'denship, whose utaadute 
issued out accordingly in 13ti7. 
The chair of the professor of divinity, 
"in^ vacant the following year, Wickliffe 
was elected by the chancellor and rejients 
of the university, to fill ihis important sta- 
tion ; in which, this " day-star of the reforin- 
" ation," began to durt some rays of light 
on the " dark profound," His lectures in 
divinity attracted a vast concourse of pupils, 
and his discreet method of exposing error, 
wrought, though slowjwitli certain effect upoD 
the reflecting part of his audience, and 
eventually disposed them to enibrace the 
doctrines he taught. When the Pope 
made his claim of homage and tribute from 
Edward 111., for the kingdom of Eng- 
land; VVickiifie published a discourse against 
the demand, as a reward for which, the 
King presented him to the valuable living 
of Lutterworth, in the county of Lpicester, 
in 1374. The King employed him the same 
year, in an embassy to the court of Rome, 
where heiiad an opportunity of tracing oat 
many of the corruptions of that court, and 
tile errors of that church. On his return 
he became vehementi}" sevtre against the 
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profligate lives of the clergy, and the un- 
scriptiii'iil do<irines they taught. Nor was 
he more complacent to him, who uodertbe 
sacred name of Holy Fatheu, commanded 
the veneration of mankind, but brands him 
with the opprobrious title of Antichrist, — tlie 
worldly Priest of Rome, — " the most cursed 
of clippers and p»rse kervers." roniplaint* 
were preferred aijainstWickliffe to the Pope, 
founded upon nineteen heterodox articles, 
very unfairly extracted from his lectures alid 
writings. The sentiments in these extracts 
inflamed the mind of his Holiness, Pope 
Gres;oryXI., who published several bulls 
against him in 1377, commanding* him to 
be brontjht to trial for his damnable here- 
sies.* Tlie Pope wrote also to the King, to 
co-operate with the bishops in briny in^ j 
Wicklifl'e to iiccount for his heresy. The ••1 
Kinsf (lied before the bulls arrived in Enff* ' 
land; and the univemty treated their halt 
with contempt. The bishops whom the 
Pope hud appointed to examnie him, issued 
their manilate to the chancellor of the niii- 
versiiy of Oxford, commanding hira to cite 
Wicklifl'e to appear before them in the 
church of St. Paul, London, in tlyrty days. 
In the mean time, the first parliament of 
fiichard II. met at Westminster, where it 
•Waiting, p. 301— sot. 
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s debated, " whether they mi^ht lawfBlly 
refuse to send the treasure out of the king- 
dom, after the Pope required it, on pain of 
censures, and \iy virtue of the obedience due 
lo him ?" The parliament applied to Dr. 
Wjckliife for his opinion on this disputed 
point, who returned his answer, that it whs 
lawful to refuse that payment, as he was 
prepared to prove by the principles of the 
law of Christ. 

Wickliffe found two finti supporters in 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and 
Lord, Henry Percy, earl-marsbal of Eng"- 
land. These two ttoblemen not only ad- 
mired the doctor for his learning and integ- 
rity, hut most cordially embraced his doc- 
trines, and were determined to defend him 
from being interrupted in making* his de- 
fence. These two lords accompanied Wick- 
liffe to St. Paul's, attended by an immense 
crowd of people of all classes, which had 
more the appearance of condncting him 
to a triumph, than to a trial. On open- 
ing the business, Wicklift'e stood before the 
comiuissioners, according to custom, to hear 
what was laid to his charge ; but the earl- 
marshal dentanded a seat for him, saying he 
would need a soft seat to rest upon, during 
80 tedious an attendance. This indulgence 
was denied him by the bishop of London, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Wittlesey created primate. — The King comtMudt the 
clergy to take up arms in defence of the nation, — The 
laity complain that all state offices are filled by the clergy* 

— The King orders an inquiry to be made of the bene- 
fices held by Italians — Death of Archbishop Wittletey, 

and election of Sudbury, — The immense sums of mtmef 
paid annually to Rome — Life of Wickliffe, — Studies at 
Oxford. — His controversy with the begging friars.^ 
Appointed professor of divinity. — Eaoposes the assump- 
tions of the Pope, who ordered him to be tried Jor heresy, 
but the death of the Pope prevented it, — His doctriius 
supported by the Duke of Lancaster and Lord Percy. ^^ 
Summoned to appear before the papal commissioners. — 
Schism in the papacy. — Archbishop Sudbury beheaded 
by the rioters, — Archbishop Courtney* s zeal in prostcnt^ 
ing fVicklifi'e and his followers. — Serious disf rates at 0*- 
ford. — Wicklijfe retires to his living at Lutterworth, — 
Exposes the conduct of the rival Popes. — His sickness 
and death, — His character by a monk, — Rapid spread 
of his opinions.' Laws passed in the English parliament 
against papal usurpations. — The Lollards appeal to par. 
liament. — Violent proceedings against the Lollards. — 
Death of Archbishop Courtney, and election of Arundel, 

— His brother is beheaded and the jjrimate banished.-^ 
Violent commotion in the country, and the crown offered 
to the Duke of Lancaster, — King Richard resigns his 
crown to Henry. ^ Henry IV. courts the favour of the 
clergy. — Recalls Arundel. — A law passed authorizing 
the bishops to imprison, condemn, and burn hereticks. 

On the resijfuation of Archbishop Lang- 
ham, William Wittlesey, bishop of Wor- 
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water, (or of London,) was promoted toth« 
primacy by a |>apal pruvision. The French 
liavjnu; violated the Lreuty of peace, the un- 
tion was airaiii involved in war. Tiie King 
called a parliament to determine upon the 
means of proseciitinc^ the war, when he de- 
livered the ful lowing proclamatioa, coni- 
inauding' " all the prelutes assembled io 
" parliament to appear in its defence ; and t» 
" -cause their tenants, dependents, monks, 
" partions, and vicars, and all other ecclesi- 
" astics, to be prepared for the field in a 
" military manner, in order to encounter the 
*' force, and disappoint the malice of his 
" enemies."* N'otwithstandinj; the canons 
which forbid the cierg'y ens:ai|;:ing" in a mili- 
tary profession, yet both the king and 
bishops were of opinion, that the preserva- 
tion of the country froai a foreign power, 
WHS of more importance than that part of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

A murmur of dissatisfaction became ge- 
neral among the laity about (his time, that 
almost all the great places of power and pro- 
fit in the state, weie filled by clergymen. 
The temporal lords were joined by the com- 
mons in a p«:^tition, which was presented to 
the King m a parliament held at Westtuin' 
ster, A. D. 1371, representing; " that the 
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^H " goTemment of the kingdom had for along 
^H " time been mansged by men of the church, 
^H " whereby many mischiefs and damages had 
^H " happened in time heretofore, to thedis- 
^H " herison of the crown, and to the greaX 
^V " prejudice of the kingdom ;"-^and praying, 
" that it would please the King, that in fu- 
" ture none hut laymen might be allowed to 
" hold the offices of chancellor, treasurer, 
" clerk of the privy seal, barons of the es- 
" chequer, comptroller, or other great officers 
" and governors of the kingdom." Whe- 
ther it was the ambition of the clerfiy thai 
prompted them to seek these offices of 
state, — or that the Kings had occasion to 
keep their temporal lords at liberty for mili- 
tary service, — or, as the clergy had no fami- 
lies to raise, they might be thought the fit- 
est persons to he trusted with the treasures 
of the state,^or, what is most probable, ihc 
low state of education among the laity, that 
the clergy might, be thought the only meu 
capable of administering the affiiirs of the 
kingdom. But whatever were the King's 
Tiews on this subject, he retnrned the fol- 
lowing answer to the petition : " He 
vould act on this point, as it should 
seem best lo him by the advice of his 
council."" 

* Pkrliamentaiy Hatorj, to!, i, p. 310. Warner, tdI, i, p. MS' 
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To shew that the prayer ot" their petition 
was not entirely nejilected, the Ivinif soon 
after removed the bishops Iroiii tiie offices of 
chaocellor, treasurer, anil keeper of the privy 
seal, and by way of experiment, g;ave them 
to the temporals. 

The conduct of the Pope iu puttings fo- 
reigners into all the best benefices in the 
kinirtlom was become so notorious, that in 
1374, the Kinj5 sent his writs to all the 
bishops, requiring ttiem to send certificates 
into chancery of alt the benefices in their 
respective dioceses that were in the pos- 
session of Italians and other foreigners.* 

One of the last acts in the primacy of 
Wittlesey, was that of procuring a hull from 
the Pope, to exempt the university of Ox- 
fon! from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Lincoln, and to f^overn themselves by their 
own officers and statutes. After a very te- 
dious illness, the Archbishop closed his mor- 
tal life about Midsummer, \3~4.\ Upon 
the death of the primate, the monks of Can- 
terbury elected l^aslon, an Englishman, and 
a cardinal then at Rome; or, as some au- 
thors say, Cardinal Lniigham, who was still 
living at Avignon. But which ever of the 
^ Iwo it was, the King was so displeased with 

I Acts aad MoDumcDtb. Cxtr. Henij. f Angtit, S^cn, 
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their choice, that he threatened to exi 
conveot, and banish tliem fur ever. Butbl 
soon found a readier way of relief; he ap* 

{iHed to the Pope, requesting him to tnios' 
ate Simon Sudbury from the see of Lond^di 
to that of Canterbnry, whioh his Holin«M 
did by a bull, dated May llth, 1375. It is 
painful to trace the evils connected with the 
quarrels between that convent and the 
crown, in the choice of Archbishops. Id 
this case, the Kin^ must either have a prt' 
mate imposed upon hini 9<p\inst Iiik will, or 
he muist fruKlrate all his attempts to diminish 
the power of the court of Home, by applying 
to the Pope for him to exercise that power. 
The information derived train the returns 
of the bishops, furnished the commons in 
parliament, with a very strong- ground of re- 
monstrance to the King agfainst the intoler- 
able extortions of the court of Rome. The 
remonstrants positively affirm, though it is 
hardly credible, " Ttiat the taxes annually 
paiil to the Pope out of England, amoimtt^ 
to 6ve times the amount of those paid to 
the King."* 

The avaricious and tyrannical conduct of 
the court of Rome, had g'iven universal dis- 
gust to the English nation ; and whilst the 
parliament was endeavouring to throw off 

• Coltau Abndf . p. 138. 
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bation. But when Dr. Stokes attempted to 
publish the decrees, he was interrupted by 
clamoiirs and reproaches on every side, 
without receivings any assistance fVoiii either 
the chancellor or proctors, for which they 
Were severely reprimanded hy the Arch- 
bishop. Tbey were sent hack by the primate 
with a positive command, to piiblisli them 
both in Latin and English, first in St.Mary's 
church, and afterwards in all the schools.* 

To avoid the impending storm which was 
ready to burst upon bim, Dr. Wickliffe left 
the university of Oxford for ever, and re- 
tired to his livingc at Lutterworth, where a 
larffe portion of his time was devoted to the 
finishing* his translation of the bible, and 
other works in defence of the truth, and op- 
posing error. The contest continuing be- 
tween the ri\'al Popes, Urban VI. adopted 
a new method of deciding who was the true 
successor of St. Peter. He had proved the 
inefficacy of curses and excommunications, 
and he now determined to try the effect of 
more tangible weapons, and bring* the con- 
test to a close by force of arms. To assist 
his Holiness in secnring St.Peter's chair, an 
army and subscriptions were solicited in 
England, in return for which, ]>ardons and 
plenary indulgencies, were offered with a 

• A.WdO'I Hist. Oxou, p. 190—192, 
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a convocation, in which a statnte was p^sed, 
enacting', that the friars Hhoiild not reeeiTe 
any youths into their orders under eighteen 
years of age. In this contest, Wickliffe ex- 
posed their seductive practices, with a free- 
dom of speech, and severity of censure, to 
which they had been as little accustomed, as 
they had justly merited. Bnt his reproofi 
did not end here, for he followed them witb 
several well-written tracts against ** able 
beggary," 

In testimony of their gratitude for his 
zealous defence of their privil^es, and as n 
compliment to his superior abilities, the uiii- 
versity raised him to the difinity of master 
of Baliol college, A. D. 1361, and in the 
same year presented him with the living of 
Fillingham, in the county of Lincoln. In 

1365, Archbisliop Islop appointed him war-" 
den of Canterbury college in Oxford. In 
the letters of institution, he is styled "a per- 
son in whose fidelity, circumspection, and 
industry, his g;nice very much confided, and 
on whom he had fixed liis eyes for that place, 
on account of the honesty of his life, big 
laudable conversation, and knowledi^e of 
letters." WicklifFe did not long enjoy this 
situation, for Arclibishop Islop dit>d in April, 

1366, and was succeeded by Simon Lnng- 
bau), who having been a monk, was inclined 
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to favour them jig'ainst the seculars ; and hy 
a representation made to the court of Houie, 
the Pope authorized Langhuni to ejectVViik- 
liffe from his wai'denship, whose mandate 
was issued out accordingly in 1367. 

The chair of the professor of divinitVt 
fa)Iin<; vacant the following' year, Wii-kliffe 
was elected by the chancellor and regents 
of the university, to fill this important sta- 
tion ; in which, this " day-star of the reform- 
" ation," be^an to dart souie rays of Yight 
on the " dark profound." His lectures in 
divinity attracted a vast concourse of pupils, 
and his discreet method of exposing" error, 
wroua^ht, though slow, with certain effect upon 
the reflecting' part of his audience, and 
eventually disposed them to einbmce the 
doctrines he taught. When the Pope 
■ made his claim of homage and tribute from 
Edward III., for the kinifdom of Eng- 
land; Wickliffe published a discourse against 
the demand, as a reward for which, the 
King* presented him to the valual>le living- 
of Lutterworth, in the county of Leicester, 
in 1374. The King timployed him the same 
year, in an embassy to the court of Rome, 
where heiiad an opportunity of tracing out 
many of the corruptions of that court, and 
the errors of that church. On his return 
he became vehemently severe against the 
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CHAPTER XX. 

• 

Wiitlesey created primate, — The King commands the 
clergy to take up arms in defence of the nation, — Tht 
laity complain that all state offices arejilled by the clergy, 

— The King orders an inquiry to be made of the bene- 
Jices held by Italians — Death of Archbishop Wittlesefff 

and election of Sudbury, — The immense sums of mtmeff 
paid annually to Rome — Life of Wickliffe, — Studies at 
Oxford. — His controversy with the begging friars.^ 
Appointed professor of dimnity. — Exposes the assump- 
tions of the Pope, who ordered him to be tried Jor heresy, 
but the death of the Pope prevented it, — Uis doctrines 
supported by the Duke of Lancaster and Lord Percy, — 
Summoned to appear before the. papal commissioners. — 
Schism in the papacy. — Archbishop Sudbury beheaded 
by the rioters, — Archbishop Courtney* s zeal in prostcnU 
ing fVicklf/^'e and his followers. — Serious disputes at Ox* 
ford. — Wickliffe retires to his living at Lutterworth, — 
Exposes tire conduct of the rival Popes. — His sickneu 
and death, — His character by a monk, — Rapid spread 
of his opinions.' Laws passed in the English parliameni 
against papal usurpations. — I'he Lollards appeal to par- 
liament. — Violent proceedings against the Lollards. — 
Dtath of Archbishop Courtney, and election of Arundel, 

— His brother is beheaded and the primate banished.-^ 
Violent commotion in the country, and the crown offered 
to the Duke of Lancaster, — King Richard resigns his 
crown to Henry.— Henry IV. courts the favour of the 
clergy. — Recalls Arundel. — A law passed authorizing 
the bishops to imprison, condemn, and burn hereticks. 

On the resijjnation of Archbishop Lang- 
ham, William Wittlesey, bishop of Wor- 
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«ester, (or of London,) was promoted to the 
primacy by a papal provision. The French 
fiaviDg violated the treaty of peace, the na- 
tion was a^aiii involved in war. The King 
ealled a parliament to determine upon the 
means of prosecntino^ t^e war, when he de- 
livered the ful lowing proclamation, coni- 
mandinjs; " all the prelates assembled i« 
" partiantent to appear in its defence ; and t« 
" caJise their tenants, dependents, monks, 
" pai^ons, and vicars, and all other ecclesi- 
" astics, to he prepared for the tield in a 
" aiilitary manner, in order to encounter the 
** force, and disappoint the malice oi his 
" enemieH."* ^l'otwithstal1din^ the canons 
which forbid the clerg'y ens;agin^ in a niili- 
tary profession, yet botli the King and 
bishops were of opinion, that the preserva- 
tion of the cuuntry from a foreign power, 
wax of mure importance than that part of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

A murmur of dissatisfaction became ^e- 
neital among the laity about this time, that 
atoiost all the great places of puwerand pro- 
fit in the state, were tilled by dergyiueu. 
The temporal lords were joined by the com- 
TDOO^ in a petition, winch was presented to 
the King m a parliament held at Westmin- 
ster, A, D. 1371, representing " that the 

* Wocnetlii Ecclei. Hist. vol. i, p. -606, 
VOL II. 
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" governmenl of thekin«fdoni had for a long 
" time been managed by men of the church, 
" whereby mraiy mischiefs and damages had 
" happened in time heretofore, to the dis- 
" herison of the crawn, and to the great 
" prejndiceof theking;dom ;" — and praying, 
" that it woidd please the Kinff, that in fu- 
" tore none but layineu might be allowed to 
" hold the offices of chancellor, treasurer, 
" clerk of the privy seal, barons of the ei- 
" chequer, comptroller, or other great officers 
" and g-overnors of the kingdom." Whe- 
ther it was the ambition of the clergy that 
prompted theui to seek these offices of 
state, — or that the Kings had occasion to 
keep their temporal lords at liberty formili- 
tary service, — or, as the deriry had no fami- 
lies to raise, they might be thought the fit- 
est persons to be trusted with the treasures 
of the state.^or, what is most probable, the 
low state of education among the laity, that 
the clergy migh'. be thought the only men 
capable of administering the affairs of the 
kingdom. But whatever were the King's 
■views on this subject, he returned the fol- 
lowing answer to the petition : " He 
would act on this point, as it shooW 
seem best to him by the advice of bis 
council."* 
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TheEnglish parliament had enacted n ^ 

laws against the tyrannical usurpations of 
the court of Route, but hitlierto tiiePopes had 
regarded them like tiiunder tluit was toodis- 
tsDt to do them any harm, and each improved 
upon the violent proceedings of his prede- 
cessor. The tyranny of the Pope was now 
become intolerable. If a clerk had obtained 
a sentence in favour of his presentation to a 
chiircli in the King's court, and the bishop 
of the diocese had inducted him in conse- 
quence of that sentence, it wat^ ilsnal for the 
Pope, on the complaint of the losing party, 
to excommunicate the bishop, or to trans- 
late him to A foreign see, without either his 
own consent, or that of the King. To put 
a check upon these violent proceedings, he 
revived a statute which was passed in the 
reign of Edward III,, '* That if any person 
travelled beyond sea to procure himself a 
beneiice, either with or without cure, unless 
he had obtained theKing's licence, he should 
be put out of the protection of the law. By 
another act passed in the same parliament, 
it was declared high treason to bring over 
any summons, sentences, or excommunica- 
tions, on account of making or executing 
the said statute. Against these statutes, the 
Archbishops were allowed to enter their pro- 
test, under which they mifiht shield them- 
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their choice, that he threatened to expd^e 
convent, and bsiiiiHh them fur ever. Buthe 
soon found a readier w»y of relief; be «(>• 
plied to the Pope, requesting him to trans- 
late Simon Sudbury fiom the see of Londun 
to that of Canterbury, which bis Holinen 
did by a bull-, dated May 11 th, I37d. It is 
painful to trace the evils conoectsd with tlie 
quarrels between that convent and ibe 
crown, in the choice of Archbishops. la 
this case, the King' must either have a pri- 
mate imposed upon him agninst hin will, or 
he must frustrate all his attempts to diiiiinisb 
the power of the court of Home, by applying 
to the Pope for him to exercise that power. 

The information derived from the returns 
of the bishops, furnished the commons in 
parliament, with a very strong- ground of re- 
monstrance to the Xing' against the iutoler- 
able extortions of the court of Rome. The 
remonstrants positively affirm, though it is 
hardly credible, '* That the taxes annually 
paid to the Pope out of England, amountt^ 
to five times the amount of those pKtd to 
the King."* 

The avaricious and tyrannical conduct of 
the court of liome, hati ^iven universnl dis- 
gust to the English nation ; and whilst the 
parliament was endeavouring to throw off 

• Cotton Abndg. p. 126, 
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any ne\<^ usages without leave. The King 
also issued a proclamation, commanding the 
return from Rome, of all who went thither 
to avoid the statutes of provisors and pre- 
mtinire, and forbidding them to bring any of 
the Pope's bulls or instruments, for evading 
such statutes, on pain of forfeiture of estate 

and life.f 

Whilst the King and parliament of Eng- 
land, were carrying On this contest with the 
court of Rome, the LoHards took encou- 
ragement to make an attack on the estab*^ 
lislied church. When the King was iu 
Ireland, in 1394, the Duke of York held a 
parliament at Westminster, when the Lol- 
lards presented a remonstrance, containing 
several articles of complaint against the 
church and clergy, praying for redress. 
Among other things they complain — That 
the English priesthood derived from Rome, 
which professes a power superior to Angels, 
cannot be that priesthood which Christ set- 
tled with his apostles. — That the vows of 
celibacy imposed upon the clergy, was the 
cause of much scandal by the profligate 
lives of the clergy. — That the pretended mi- 
racle of transubstantiation, had led nearly 
all Christendom into idolatry. — That exor- 
cisms and benedictions, pronounced over 

f Warner, vol. i, p. 515. 
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a convocation, in which a statute was pa^, 
enacting, that the friai-s should not receiYe 
any youths into their orders under eijjhleen 
years of a^e. Id this contest, Wickliffeev 
posed their seductive practices, with a free* 
doni of speech, and severity of censure, to 
which they had been as lilite accustomed, as 
they had justly merited. But his reproof* 
did not end here, for he followed them with 
several well-written tracts against " able 
beggary." 

In testimony of their gratitude for his 
zealous defence of their privil^es, and as n 
compliment to his superior abilities, the uni- 
versity raised him to the dignity of masler 
of Baliol college, A. D. 1361, and in the 
same year presented him with the living of 
Fillingham, in the county of Lincoln. In 

1365, Archbishop Isiop appointed him war-* 
den of Canterbury college in Oxford, la 
the letters of institution, he is styled *' a per- 
son in whose fidelity, circumspection, anJ 
industry, hia grace very much confided, and 
on whom he had fixed liis eyes fur that place, 
on account of the honesty of his life, bis 
laudable converxntion, and knowledire of 
letters." Wicklifte did not long enjoy this 
situation, for Archl'ishop Islop died in April, 

1366, and was succeeded by Simon Lang- 
haul, who having been a monk, was inclined 
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B Loliards, and threatened them with im- 
mediate death, if they gave any further en- 
couragement to heretical preachers. This 
produced a momentary ^eck, for when 
these ^reat patrons liad witlidrawn their 
protection, several of the preachers, not 
heinif disposed to risk their lives for their 
religion, recanted and returned into the bo- 
som of the church. 

Thomas Arimdel, Archbishop of York, 
wa& a most violent enemy to tlie Liollards, 
and all who recanted in his province, lie 
compelled them to take the following curious 
oath, which Dr. Henry has copied from 
Collier, in its ori^^inal spelling :^ — ^" I — , 
" before you, worshipful fader and lonl arch- 
" bishop of Yhork, and your clergy, with 
" my free wil and ful avysed, swere to God 
" and to al his seyntes, upon this holy gos- 
" pel, that fra this day forthword, I shal 
" worship images, with praying and offer- 
" ing unto them, in the worship of the 
" seyntes, that they be made after ; and 
" also, I shal never more despise pylgremage; 
" ne states of holy chyrche, in no degre. — 
" And also I shal be buxum to the laws of 
•' hnly chyrche, and to yhowe, as to myn 
". archbishop, and myn other ordinaries and 
" curates, and keep the laws up my power 
" and meyntaio them. And also, 1 shal 




" neyer more meynteiii ne teach en tbem, 
" ne defenden, errors, conclusion!!, ne tech- 
" eng^ of the Lollards, ne sw}'ch conclusions 
*' and techengs ^liat men clopetli Lollards 
" doctrine : ne shal her bukes ne swych 
" bokes, ne hem or ony sospect or defamed 
" of Lollardary, receyve or company with i 
** all, willingly, or defend in the matters; 
" and if 1 know ony swych, I shal with al I 
" the hast that 1 may, do yhowe, or els ' 
" yowp nex officers, to wyten, and of ther 
" bokes, &c."* 

Soon after the followers of Dr. Wickliffe 
had received smh a severe check, William 
Conrtney, Archbishop of Canterbury died, 
July 31st, 1396. He was a son of the Eari 
of Devonshire, and great grandson of Ed- 
ward I, on his mother's side. Notwith- 
standing his high birth, he was a prelate of 
great moderation and humility; yetasteady 
supporter of the rights and liberties of the 

Ichurch. 
Upon the vacancy of the see, Thomas 
Arundel was translated by a psipal bull, from 
York to Canterbury, without consnitinff 
^it ■ ■ ' 

frii 



I 



5ilher the King, the convent, or the suf- 
fragan bishops. 

As soon as Arundel was invested with the 
power, he commenced a most vi gorons at- 

•nr.Henry, tol. »iii, p. 77. 
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tack upon the LoUaixls. He held a convo- 
catioQ at London, iq which lie coDdemned 
A nninber of VVickliffe's doctrines, nullified 
• papal exemption of the city of Oxford, and 
^ve other proof, that lie de^iig'Qed to employ 
idl his additioual power, by being promoted 
to the primacy, to suppress the reformutioa 
begua by WicklifFe. But providence pre- 
tr^ited him executing wh.it lie intended, and 
wry soon deprived him of all his power. 
He was une of the party, which, in the year 
1568, obtained a commission from parlia- 
ment, investing thena with the whole power 
of the state. That party were now over- 
tQrned,an<l prosecuted with great severity.fbr 
obtajniua; and executing that commissioii. 
The Archbishop and his brother, the Earl of 
Arundel, were tried by their peers in parlia- 
ment, in September, 1397, and found g:uilty 
of hiffh treason. The conduct of the King 
was far from bein^ honourable in this affair, 
for which, the Earl was beheaded, and the 
Archbishop deprived and banished.* 

The vacancy occasioned in the see of Can- 
terbury, by the banishing of Arundel, was 
tilled by the Pope at the King's request, by 
promoting Walden, the lord treasurer, to 
the primacy. The Pope, by gratifying the 
King in this promotion, and sending a bull 
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to con6rni atl the transactions of the late 
parliament, on his part, applied for an np- 
peal of the statutes of provisors and pre- 
mumre. Not doubting of liis success, ht 
translated the bishop of Lincoln to the see 
of Chester ; but the bishop chose rather to 
resign his bishoprick, and retire to a clois- 
ter, than accept the translation. Upon his 
reftisal, the Pope translated the King's con- 
fessor from Llaudafi'to Chester. The King 
not approving of the manner in which the 
Pope was disposing of the bishopricks, con- 
snlted the clergy on the subject, and de- 
clared, if they would make a stand against 
these encroachments, lie would snpport them 
in the dispute ; but they declined taking 
■any active part themselves, and merely ad- 
vised his Majesty to write to the Pope, re- 
questing him to forbear all further transla- 
tions. In the mean time, the Pope sent a 
nuncio to persuade the King to repeal the 
obnoxious statute of provisors and premu- 
nire ; but whatever disposition there might 
be on the part of the bishops and clergy to 
favour the papal interest, the nobility and 
house of commons were determined to put a 
■check upon the holy see. 

The affairs of England were now brought 
to a crisis. The tyranny and extravagance 
of the court, had so completely exhausted the 
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^un)^ swore to protect the church, in all 
her privileges and immunities. Tlie Kin^ 
desired the Arclibishop to rise and ^o to his 
seat, assuring; him that all his fears were 
groundless, for he would not only defend 
the church in all her posse^^sions, but leave 
her richer than he found lier. On the King 
espressinsT himself thus, the Commons w<ire 
glad to withdraw their proposition. 

The costom of holding fairs and markets 
(Q the church-yardii on Sundays, was of an- 
cient date, and several attempts had been 
made to put an end to the abuse, but they 
were still practised, till Archbishop Arundel 
prohibited them, except durinfl^ the time of 
harvest, when they were thought to be 
indispensible.* 

Archbishop Arundel, with consent of the 
Xing', summoned a provincial council to 
meet at Oxfoi'd, to check the progress of the 
Iiollards, and prevent their spread in the 
university. This synod aa^reed to thirteen 
articles, the substance of which was, to for- 
bid any one to preach without a license;— 
to confine their discourse to moral subjects, 
and not to introduce any doctrine on points 
of faith, which the church had not already 
taught ; — to prevent any books of VVicklifte 
or his followers, from being- publicly read in 

• WilkJu. Concil. t. iii, p 253. 
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his diiys as a private person, on condition of 
baviug an liotiourable pensiun for bitiiself 
and a few f'avonrites. These terms ijein^ 
acceded to, he surrendered liimsell' to the 
Duke, and was convened to the tower of 
London. Soon after a parliament %vas called 
in his name, when, in the presence of a great 
number of Lords and Comaiuiis, he swore 
to an instrument of resignation ; and in the 
most pusillanimous terDis, declai'ed,.that if it 
was in his power, be would appoint the 
Duke of Lancaster to succeed bim. The 
parliament bein^ ass:embled again next day, 
the instrument executed l>^ the King de- 
claring his renunciation was read, when thd 
Lords, and Coumions were asked, if iher 
would accept of the resignation, to which 
both bouses gave their unanimous const^it, 
and drew up a chart^e of male adniiiiistra- 
tion, as a ground for deposing the King. 
The throne bbing thus declared vacant, the 
Duke of Lancaster rose up, and claimed the 
crown b)* descent and personal services, the 
parliament assented to it, and he was that 
day proclaimed King, Thus ended tW ig- 
noininous reign of Kichard H., who wni 
succeeded hy the Duke uf Lancaster, by the 
titleofHenrv IV. 

The exertions made by tie English par- 
liaments, against the undue exercise of papal 
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: learned clerg'yi lie underwent a very 
long* exaitiination, on the first Sunday in 
Aog-iist, tiiat year. From Mr. Thorp's own 
account of this examination, he was more 
than » match for his untag'onists at dispuui- 
tion j wliich induced them to chaiig'ti their 
ground, ant! try to Khal^e his constancy, first 
by promii^es, and then by threaten in^s. 
Tlie pi'iniate, who was a most prophane 
swearer, seeing' Thoip equally unmoved by 
" tbreatenin^s or reward," declared with a 
volley of baths, "That he would pursue him, 
" and all his sect so narrowly, that he would 
'^ not leave one slip in tlie land." One of 
the priests told Thorp, that if he did not re- 
cant, lie should be cursed, de^rraded, bitriit, 
and damned ; and another of them pro]Kiised 
to throw him into the sea. At last the pri- 
mate adopted what had, at least the appear- 
ance, of a milder measure. He committed 
him to a loathHonie prison at Saltvvood, the 
liorrors of which had overcome the fortitude 
of ]«ever.d other Lollards ; and in this prison 
it is probable Mr.Thorpe's sntferinEfs ended, 
iui no further mention is made of him in 
liistory.t 

The jkimate held a convocation of the 
bishops and cleri^y of his province, at St. 
Paut'a, January 14, A.D. 1409, in which 

t Fos's Acu and MoonmuiitB, ii. 487—500. lieiiiT, vd1..!i, p, 8. 
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The primate Arundel, when Archhishop 
of York, gave proof of his hatnd to Wick- 
lifie and his followers; and beings now at the 
head of the church, and supported by the 
crown, he determined to shew them no 
mercy. In the reig-n of Richard, the bishops 
obtained a gfeneral license to imprison he- 
retics, without au order from the Kin^, and 
great numbers who were charged with the I 
crime were imprisoned accordingly. But I 
this law was too lenient for the sanguinaiy 
mind of Arclibisliop Arundel ; for he and his 
cleru^y applied to the parliament at West- 
minster, A-D. 1400, representing, that many j 
persons who had no authority from a bishop, 
preached heretical doctrines, published here- 
tical hooks, and taught errors and hereMes 
in the schools ; and praying the parliament 
to provide a remedy against those dangerous 
innovations. In compliance with this repre- 
sentatiuu, the King and peers made a severe 
law against Lollards, authorizing the bishops 
to imprihon all persons suspected of heresy, 
to try them in the spiritual court ; and if 
they proved either obstinate or relapsed 

I heretics, the spiritual judge was to call 
the sheriff of the county, or the chief ma- 
gistrate of the town, to be present when 
the sentence of condemnation was pro- 
nounced, and immediately to delirer the 
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condemned person to tlie seculiar mao;istrate, 
who was to cause liiin to be burned to deatli 
in some elevated place, in sight of all the 
people.* The passing; of this act, was the 
beginning of sorrows to the English nation. 
Instead of the heads of the church con- 
vincing men of their errors in matters of re- 
ligion, by the foree of argument and the 
word of truth, they commented a new sys- 
tem of enlightening men by fire, and tor- 
menting thera into orthodoxy, by means 
which cannot he thought of without shud- 
dering. We cannot hut notice the vacillancy 
of some dignitaries of the church at this 
period. In the reign of Richard, when 
some of his favourites were to he tried for 
high treason, these bishops pretended such 
tenderness in the cause of blood, that they 
pleaded the canons of the church, forbidding 
them to sit in such causes, and all with- 
drew; but in a very few years after, they 
made themselves the only judges where lire 
was to be forfeited, in a manner the most 
abhorrent to human nature, and in direct 
opposition to the canon of scripture. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Trial and cxcculioii of Sir W. Saivire, the frsl mot. 
tyr in England, Jar lierciy. — Murder of King Ridari 
at Pomfret castle,— Disputes between l/ie house of eot- 
mons and the clergi/. — Canons of the councO at OJffbii, 
agoirut the Lo/lardl. — Persecution*, triui, imprittmment, J 
om^ death qf fVm. Thorp. — Canons made at a coMMealttl J 
al St. Paul's. — Martyrdom of Badby, a tailor, — Sprted I 
0/ Wiekljffe's doctrines excite cvnsiderable alarm amon} I 
the bishaps. — Tttrlix examiners oppoinled to maJu «i. I 
tracts from fVicklfff''^» writings.— Death and ehorwUr 
^ Henry IV.— mdUi^e'i trorks burnt bytheprimU 
at St. Paul's cross. — Trial and condemnation of Lord 
Cobkam. — His confession of faith. — Escapes Jnm tkt 1 
lower. — A diabo/ical scheme of the clergy to excite lit I 
Ming against the Lol/ards. — Death of Arckbitki^iiir**' I 
del. — Chickeley elected to the primacy, — Severe flaJuItt ' 
against the Lollards, made in aparliumcnt ntleicesler.— 
'The kingdom involved in a French Kar. — The vnicert&if 
efOxfordacnt a catalogue of abuses in the church, to iht 
■eouneil of Constance. — Trial and martyrdom of Ma 
Claydon. — Lord Cobham re-tnkeu ^ executed. — Sehim 
in the papacy.— Imperious dtmands of the Pope, Jhmtf 
opposed by the King. - Death of Henry V. — Tht Popt ' 
^^ raises an army to suppress iherefomation inBok^ma.— 
^^^ Conwcation in London. — Quarrel Ulween llie Pope and 
^^1 the council of Basil.— Council elects another Pope.— 
^^1 Death and character of Archbishop Chicheley. 

k 



The power granted to the bishops for try- 
r and executing heretics, was not pernit- 
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t he had come to a point at which he felt 
that insincerity was too 4!e[ir a price to pay 
for life ; ami was resolved to endure any tor- 
ments rather than renounce the tnilh ; on 
which he was rephict-d in the tub, the fire 
was kindled, and he continued as long- as he 
was able, calling npon the Lord Jesus Christ 
to receive his sonl. His body was reduced 
!o ashes, March I, A.I). UIO. 

The martyrdom of Badby excited a strong 
feelinuf of dissatisfaction throufjhout the 
country, aud was nearly leading to a rupture 
between the King and the Coiumons. The 
Commons had moved for a bill, to prevent 
clerks convicted of uny crime, from being: 
tried in the ecclesiastical courts ; assigning 
as a reason, what was confirmed by daily 
experience, that numbers escaped the pu- 
nishment tbey had merited. The King was 
afraid of displeasing the clergy, lest they 
should join with those who disputed his title 
to the crown, and refused to give his assent 
to the bill. Under the influence of disap- 
pointment, the Commons associated the 
King's refusal to them, with his signing the 
warrant for the execution of Badby, as a 
strong intimation what favour the laity might 
expect. To shew their resentment, they 
presented a bill to prevent the King inter- 
fering witli elections, lining every sheriff one 
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to profess his belief, — " That after consecra- 
" tion, the suhstauce of the bread aud wine 
"no longer remained, but was converted 
" into the substance of the body and blood 
"of Christ, which were as really and truly 
" in their proper snbslance and nature in the 
" sacrament, as they were in the womb of 
" the Virgin Mary, as they tinng upoD the 
" cross, as they biy in the grave, and as 
"they now reside in lieaven." On hearing 
this he stood aghast, and, alter some hesita< 
tion, declared, "That whatever might be 
" the consequence, he cotild neither under- 
" stand nor believe that doctrine." On this 
the Archbishop pronoiiuce<l him an obfitinate 
heretic. He was first degraded in the 
church of St. Paul of all his orders^ and ie- 
livered as a lay-man to the mayor and eheri^ 
of London, with the hypocritical recom- 
mendation to mercy, a form witJi which the 
church of Rome always delivered over iU 
victims to be burnt alive. He was accord- 
iiigly burnt to ashes in Sniithfield, and had 
the honour of being the tirst of that " uoble 

I army of martyrs" in England, who suffered 
this painful kind of death, for protetJtiD^ 
against the corrnptiotis of pttpery, and main- 
taining the truths of Christianity, as now 
believed by all protestant churches.* ■ 
r—-_ 
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be execution of such a respectable malt 
as Sir William Sawtre, made a powerful 
impression on tlie minds of the public, and 
many of the WicklifHtes began to conceal 
their sentiments to preserve their lives, 
^ome of them when brought to their trial 
renounced their sentiments, and took sanc- 
tuary under the protection of holy mother 
church, and several years elapsed before any 
one was found, who had fortitude to endure 
the 6ery trial. But the leven of divine 
truth which had found its way into different 
parts of the kingdom, continued to operate, 
tliotigh secretly. 

Some powerful attempts were made to re- 
store Richard to his throne, but these efforts 
of liis friends, only shortened his imprison- 
ment by hastening his murder, which was 
per|>etrated in the castle of Pomfret, (Pon- 
tefract.) Henry IV. like every usurper, 
was jealous of almost every one, and sought 
to secure his possession of the crown, by 
every devisable means. In his writs to the 
sheriffs for summoning a new parliament, 
he commanded them not to return any of 
the long robe, or those who were skilled in 
the laws, winch {jave it the name of the 
" lack-learning parliai«ent."* But even this 
parliament, did not meet the views ot those 

^ Warner, vol. i, 1i. 524. 
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who liad called it. The lord chancellor laid 
before them, the g;reat straits to which his 
majesty was reduced, and the need he had 
of an extraordinary aid. Some of the 
barons made a secret y^roposal to the King, 
to supply his wants, by seizing* the money 
and plate of certain rich prelates who were 
in the army. The Commons went in a body, 
and presented a remonstrance to the King 
in the house of Lords, stating, that the laity 
were reduced to poverty, and had hazarded 
their lives in the service of their country ; 
whilst the clergy lived at home in idleness 
and luxury, without performing- any per- 
sonal service, though they possessed a third 
part of the lands in the kingdom ; and, that 
it was only reasonable that they should part 
with .some of their superfluous riches to sop- 
ply the wants of the state. The Archbishop 
endeavonred to ward off the blow, by inva- 
lidating the statements. He said the clergy 
were of great benefit to the country, both by 
their influence and prayers, which, they 
offered up day and night for the welfare of 
the state. But his appeal to their nniler- 
standings not producing the desired efi«ct, 
be changed his ground, and tried the passions 
of his prince, by falling down on his knees 
before the King, and conjuring him to re- 
member his coronation oalh, by which he 
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nnly swore to protect the church, in all 
lier privilei^es ami immunities. The Kin^ 
desired the Archbishop to rise and go to hU 
seat, assuring' him that all his fears were 
groundless, for he would not only defend 
the church in all her possessions, but leave 
lier richer than he found Iier. On the King 
expressing; himself thus, the Commons were 
§;lad to withdraw their proposition. 

The cnstom of holdin^f' fairs and markets 
in the chureh-yards on Sundays, was of an- 
cient date, and several attempts had been 
made to put an end to the abuse, but they 
were still practised, till Archbishop Aiundel 
prohibited them, except xlurin^ llie time of 
harvest, when they were thought to be 
indispensible.* 

Archbishop Arundel, with consent of the 
King-, summoned a provincial council to 
meet at Oxford, to check tlie progress of the 
Lollards, and prevent tlieir spread in the 
university. This synod ag'reed to thirteen 
articles, the substance of which was, to for- 
bid any one to preach without a license ;— 
to con6ne their discourse to moral subjects, 
and not to introduce any doctrine on points 
of faith, which the charch had not already 
taught ; — to prevent any books of Wicklifte 
or his followers, from being publicly read ifl 
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any part of scripture into English ; — to pro- 



hibit all disputes about tlie 



icles of reli- 



isputes about tlie articles i 
gion, as settled by the church, in any conn- 
cils or decrees j especially with regard to 
the worshiping of images, the holy cross, i 
relics, pilgrimages, Stc; — to oblige the heads 
of houses to inquire every month, into the 1 
principles of the students; if in error, to ad- 
monish them, and if they continue obsti- 
nate, to expel them.* 

But the more strenuously the doctrines of 
Wickliffe were opposed, the more amazingly 
they spread, especially, among people of rank 
and learning. Amongst those who had to 
suffer the severities of Arundel's archiepis* 
copal government, was one William Thorp, 
a clergyman of uncommon learning for the 
age in which he lived, and a great admirer 
of Wicklifl'e, whose doctrines he preached in 
different parts of England. He was several 
times imprisoned, but by his own prudence, 
and other favourable events, he for a time 
providentially escaped any severer sufferings. 
Whilst preaching at Shrewsbury, in A.l). 
14J7, he was apprehended by the magis- 
trates, and sent to the Archbisihop of Can- 
terbury ; before whom, and three of liis 
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most learned clergy, he underwent a very 
long examination, on the first Snnday in 
Aagust, that year. From Mr. Thorp's own 
account of this examination, he was more 
than a match for his antagonists at disputa* 
tion ; which induced them to change their 
geonnd, and try to shake his constancy, trrst 
by promises, and then by threaten! ngs^. 
The primate, who was a most prophane 
i^w^arer, seeing Thorp equally unmoved by 
'^ tbreat^nings or reward," declared with a 
volley of 6aths, " That he would pursue him, 
^f and all his sect so narrowly, that he would 
V not leave one slip in the land." One of 
the priests told Thorp, that if he did not re- 
cant, liesjioold be cursed, degraded, burnt, 
and damned ; and another of theiii proposed 
to throw him into the sea. At last the pri- 
mate adopted what had, at least the appear- 
aaoe, of a milder measure. He committed 
him to a loathsome prison at Saltvvood, the 
^(N*rors of which bad overcome the fortitude 
of i»everal other Lollards ; and in this prison 
it is probable Mr.Thorpe's sufferings ended, 
ixs no further inention is made of him in 

hirtory.t 

. The firimate held a convocation of the 
bishops and clei^y of his province, at St. 
Faursy January 14, A. D. 1409, in which 

f Fox^s Acts* and MoomnentB, p. 487 — 500. Henry, vol«.x,' p. 6« 
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The primate Arundel, when Archbishop 
of York, g-iive proof of his haln^d to Wick- 
liffe and his followers; and being now at the 
head of the church, and supported b)' the 
crown, he deteriuineil to shew them no 
mercy. In the rei^n of Richard, the bishops 
obtained a ufenerbil license to imprison he- 
retics, without an order from the Kinj;, and 
great numbers who were charg-ed with the 
crime were imprisoned accordingly. But 
this law was too lenient for the sanguinair 
mind of Archbishop Arundel ; for he and his 
clergy applied to the parliament at West- 
minster, A.D. 1400, representing, that many 
persons who had no authority from a bishop, 
preached heretical doctrines, published here- 
tical books, and taught errors and heresies 
in the schools ; and praying the parliament 
to provide a remedy against those dangerons 
innovations. In compliance with this repre. 
sentatiun, the King and peers made a severe 
law uj^ainstLollards, authorizing tlie bishops 
to imprison all persons suspected of heresy, 
to try them in the spiritual court; and if 
they proved either obstinate or relapsed 
heretics, the spiritual judge was to call 
the sheriff' of the county, or the thief ma- 
gistrate of the town, to be present when 
the sentence of condemnation was pro- 
nounced, and immediately to deliver the 
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Ctiddeiianed person to the seculiar magistrate, 
who was to cause him to be burned to death 
in some elevated place, in siglit of all tlie 
people.* The pastiin^ of this act, was the 
beg'inningf of sorrows to the English nation. 
Instead of the heads of the church con- 
vincing men of their errors in matters of re- 
ligion, by the foree of argument and the 
word of truth, they commenced a new sys- 
tem of enlightening men by fire, and tor- 
menting them into orthodoxy, by means 
which cannot be thought of without shud- 
dering. We cannot but notice the vatillancy 
of some dignitaries of the church at this 
period. In the reign of Richard, when 
some of his favourites were to be tried for 
high treason, these bishops pretendetl such 
tenderness in the Ciiuse of blood, that they 
pleaded the canons of the church, forbidding 
them to sit in such causes, and all with- 
drew ; but in a very few vears after, they 
made themselves the only judges where li(e 
was to be forfeited, in a manner the most 
abhorrent to human nature, and in direct 
opposition to the canon of scripture. 



I j, eud Wilkin, Con. t, 3, p. 2 
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" death;" thonarli he knew perfectly that 
they conki do nothing else. 

On the afternoon of the same day, fiadbv 
was conducted to Smithfield, where he was 
pluced in » large tub, surrounded with dr; 
wood, and fastened to a stake with an iron 
chain. £cfore the 6i'e wuk kindled, prince 
Henry, (afterward Henry V.) earnestly en- 
treated him to save his life by renouncing bis 
heresies; promising; him a comfortable main- 
tenance for life, if he would submit to tkc 
opinion of the church. The pix was then 
brouo^ht from St. Batholomew's chiii'ch, with' 
twelve tapers burning- before it. It was pre- 
sented to Badby, when the prince agaiu 
pressed him to save himself from such a- 
painful death. The poor man expressed bis. 
warmest gratitude to the prince, but declared 
that what was presented beibre him was only. 
hallowed bread, and nut God's bodi/ ; anit 
so firmly did he believe his opinions to ba' 
true, that lie could not renounce tbem, evea, 
to save his life. No sooner had lie said tlifr 
words, than the pile was set on fire. Whea 
he felt the violence of the Hames, bis crie» 
for mercy touched the prince with compiis^ 
sioD, who commanded the flames to be ex* 
tinguished and the sufferer to be taken down. 
In that condition the prince repeated hi* 
promises, if he would rcnouce his (xpinions; 
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but he had come to a point at which he felt 
that insincerity was too tlear a price to pay 
for life ; and was resolved to endni-e any tor- 
ments rather than renounce the trulh ; on 
which he was replaced in the tub, the fire 
was kindled, and he continued as lon^ aa he 
was ahle, calhng; upon the Lord Jesus Christ 
to receive liis soul. His body was reduced 
to ashes, March I, A.l). I4l6. 

The martyrdom of Badby excited a strong 
feelinu^ of dissatisfaction throu<fhout the 
country, and was nearly leading; to a rupture 
between the King and the Commons. The 
Commons had mi)ved for a bill, to prevent 
clerks convicted of any crime, from being' 
tried in the ecclesiastical courts ; assigning 
as a reason, what was confirmed by daily 
experience, that numbers escaped the pu- 
nishment tliey had merited. The King was 
afraid of displeasing the clergy, lest they 
should join with those who disputed his title 
to the crown, and refused to give his assent 
to the bill. Under the influence of disap- 
pointment, the Commons associated the 
King's refusal to them, with his signing the 
warrant for the execution of Badby, as a 
strong intimation what favour the laity might 
expect. To shew their resentment, they 
presented a bill to prevent the King inter- 
fering with elections, fining every sheriff one 
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hundred pounds, wbo should mnke a fal»e re- 
turn. Tliey also rel'used to ^raul biiu a sub- 
sidy, till he wearied them out of it by prolong- 
ing; ihe session to such an immoderate length. 

The violent proceedintrs of the ehnrcd | 
against the doctrines of VVicklifi'e, did aol 
at all abate their spread. There were several j 
doctors of Oxford, wIjo publicly defemled ' 
them, both in writings and di^ptitatioD. 
They excited considerable alarm arooo^ the 
bishops and heads of houses, who pressed 
the Archbishop to visit that university. Id 
the summer of 1411, the priitJate set fnit 
with a great retinue to Oxford ; but before 
he reached the city, he was met by the chan- 
cellor and proctors, who inforuie<l him, th»t 
if the object of his visit was to take a view 
of their colleges, he should be received and 
entertained witii all the respect dne to his 
high rank ; but if he came as their visitor, 
he could not be admitted, because they were 
exempted by several papal bulls from all epi»- 
copal visitation. Such a repulse, was any 
thing but pleasing to the proud primate, wlio 
resented it by an appeal to the King j anti 
on Ftibruary 9, A. O. 1412, both partiot 
pleaded their cause 1)efore the King ; at the 
close of which, his majesty pronounced ■ 
definitive sentence against the university.* 

• Henry Rutr. F.iU'i'k Church Hint., b. iv, p, 154, 
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The execution of such a respectable man 
ax Sir William Sawtre, made a powerful 
impression on tlie minds of the public, and 
many of the Wickliffites began to conceal 
their sentiments to preserve tiieir lives. 
Some of them when brought to their trial 
renounced their sentiments, and took sanc- 
tuary under the protection of holy mother 
church, and several years elapsed before any 
one was found, who had fortitude to endure 
the fiery trial. But the leven of divine 
trnth which bad found its way into different 
parts of the kingdom, continued to operate, 
thoagh secretly. 

Some powerful attempts were made to re- 
store Richard to his throne, but these efforts 
of bis friends, only shortened his imprison- 
ment by hastening hiK murder, which was 
per|>etrated in the castle of Pomfret, (Pon- 
tefract.) Henry IV. like every usurper, 
was jealous of almost every one, and sought 
to secure his possession of the crown, by 
every devisable means. In his writs to the 
sheriffs for summoning a new parliament, 
he commanded them not to return any of 
the long robe, or those who were skilled in 
the laws, wliicb ^ave it the name of the 
" lack-learning parliaiMent."* But even this 
parliament, did not meet the views o! those 

• Warner, vol. L ii. 524. 
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who had called it. The lord chancellor laid 
before them, the g;reat straits to which liis 
majesty was reduced, and the need he had 
of an extraordinary aid. Some of the 
harons made a secret proposal to the King, 
to supply his wants, by seizing the money 
and plate of certain rich prelates who were 
in the army. The Commons went in a body, 
and presented a remonstrance to the Kiog; 
in the house of Lords, stating, that the iaity 
were reduced to poverty, and had hazarded 
their lives in the service of their country ; 
whilst the clergy lived at home in idleness 
and luxury, without performing any per- 
sonal service, thongh they possessed a third 
part of the lands in the kingdom ; and, that 
it was only reasonable that they should part 
with some of their superfluous riches to sup- 
ply the wants of the state. The Archbishop 
endeavoured to ward ofi' the blow, by inva- 
lidating the statements. He said the clergy 
were of" great benefit to the country, both by 
their influence and prayers, which, they 
offered up day and night for the welfare « 
the state. But his appeal to their under- 
standings not producing the desired effect, 
he changed his ground, and tried the pa^isions 
of his prince, by falling down on his knees 
before the King, and conjuring him to re- 
member his coronation oath, by which he 
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solemnly swore to protect the church, in all 
her privilec^es and iminiinities. The King 
desired the Archbishop to rise and go to his 
seat, assurino^ him that all his fears were 
groundless, for he would not only defend 
the church in all her possessions, hut leave 
lier richer than he found her. On the King 
expressing- himself thus, the Commons were 
g;lad to withdraw their proposition. 

The custom of hotdinjf fairs and markets 
in the church-yards on Sundays, was of an- 
cient date, and several attempts had been 
made to put an end to the abuse, but they 
were still practised, till Archbishop Arundel 
prohibited them, except during the time of 
harvest, when they were thought to he 
indispensible.* 

Archbishop Arundel, with consent of the 
King*, summoned a provincial council to 
meet at Oxford, to check the progress of the 
Iiollards, and prevent their spread in the 
university. This synod a^freed to thirteen 
articles, the substance of which was, to for- 
bid any one to preach without a license ; — 
to confine their discourse to moral subjects, 
and not to introduce any doctrine on points 
of faith, which the church had not already 
taught ; — to prevent any books of Wieklifle 
or his followers, from heing^ publicly read in 
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any of the schools or collerres ; — to probibit 
auy unauthorized pert^on from traiisluting 
any part of scri[itiire into English ; — to pro- 
hibit all disputes about the articles of rcli* 
gion, as settled by the church, in any cono- 
cils or decrees j especially with regard to 
the worshiping of images, the holy cross, 
relics, pilgrimages, 8ic.; — to oblige the heads 
of houses to inquire every month, into the 
principles of the students; if in error, to ad- 
monish tbem, and if they continue obati' 
nate, to expel them.* 

But the more strenuously the doctrines of 
Wickliffe were opposed, the more amazingly 
they spread, especially, among people of rank 
and learning. Amongst those who had to 
suffer the severities of Arundel's archiepis- 
copal government, was one William Thorp, 
a clergyman of uncommon learning for the 
age in which he lived, and a gi-eat admirer 
of Wicklifle, whose doctrines he preached in 
different parts of England. He was several 
times imprisoned, but by his own prudence, 
and other favourable events, he for a time 
providentially esciiped any severer sufferings. 
Whilst preaching at Shrewsbury, in A.l). 
14.)7, he was apprehended by the magis- 
trates, and sent to the Archbishop of Can* 
terbury ; before whom, and three of his 
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most learned clergy, he underwent a very 
long' examination, on the first Snnday in 
Aagust, that year. From Mr. Thorp's own 
account of this examination, he was more 
than a match for his antagonists at dii^puta* 
lion ; wliich induced them to change their 
geonnd, and try to shake his constancy, first 
by promises, and then by threaten! ngs*. 
The primate, who was a most prophan^ 
swesLreVf seeing Thorp equally unmoved by 
'^ .tbreatenings or reward/* declared witb a 
volley of 6aths, " That he would pursue him, 
^* and all his sect so narrowly, that he would 
V not l^ave one slip in the land." One of 
the priests told Thorp, that if he did not re- 
cant, lie sjioold be cursed, degraded, burnt, 
and damned ; and another of theiii proposed 
to throw iiim into the sea. At last the pri- 
i^ate adopted what had, at least the appear- 
ance^ of a milder measure. He committed 
him to a loathsome prison at Saltwood^ the 
l^rors of which bad overcome the fortitude 
of .several other Lollards ; and in this prison 
it is probable Mr.Thorpe's sufferings ended, 
i\» no further mention is made of him in 

hirtory.t 

. The firiinate held a convocation of the 
bishops and clei^y of his province, at St. 
Jf.%VLVSf January 14, A. D. 1409, in which 

f Fox^s AcU'aind Moonmente, p. 487 — 500. Henry, voUx^ p. 6« 
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The primate Arundel, when Archbishop 
of Yorli, g'live proof of his hatrt'd to Wiek- 
liSe and his followers; and bein^ now at the 
head of the church, and supported by the 
crown, he determined to shew them no 
mercy. In the reiifn of Richard, the bishop 
obtained a g^eneral license to imprison he- 
retii;s, without an order from the King, and 
great numbers who were charg'ed with the 
crime were imprisoned accordingly. But 
this taw was too lenient for the sanguinan 
mind of Archbishop Arundel ; iorhe and his 
clergy applied to the parliament at West- 
minster, A.D. 1400, representing^, that many 
persons who had no authority from a bishop* 
preached heretical doitrines, published here- 
tical hooks, and taught errors and heresies 
in the schools ; and praying; the parliament 
to provide a remedy against those dangerous 
innovations. Incompliance with this repre* 
sentatiou, the King and peers made a severe 
law against Lollards, authorizing the bishops 
to imprison all persons suspected of heresy, 
to try them in the spiritual court ; and if 
they proved either obstinate or relapsed 
heretics, the spiritual judge was to call 
the sheriff of the county, or the chief ma- 
gistrate of the town, to be present when 
the sentence of condemnation was pro- 
nounced, and immediately to deliver the 
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condemned, was this, — " That the sacra- 
" inent of the body of Ctirist, consecrated 
" by the priest on the iiltur, wus not the 
" true body of Christ, hy virtue of the 
"words of tile sacrament; but that, after 
" the sacramental words spoken by the 
" priest to make the body of Christ, the 
" material bread did remain upon the altar 
" AS at the beginning' j neitlier was it turned 
" into the very body of Christ after the sa- 
" cramental words spoken by the priest." 
He was also accused of sayinu^, that " no 
" priest was able to make the body of 
" Christ." On these subjects he was ex- 
amined by the Archbishop, in the presence 
of nine otiier bishops, and many of the no- 
bility. The primate pressed him earnestly 
to renounce his errors, and believe as the 
church believed; and declared, that if he 
would do this, '' he wuuld gaaie his soul for 
"him at the day of judgment." But Badby 
had learnt to believe that Jesus Christ is 
tlie only name under heaven {^ivcn among^ 
men, whereby we must be saved, and 
consequently, he durst not risk the salva- 
tion of his soul upon the pledge of the 
pritnate ; who, immediately pronounced 
him an obstinate heretic, and delivered 
him to the secular magistrates, '* desiring 
*' them veiy iusUuitly not to put him to 
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any of the schools or colleges ; — to prohibit 
any unauthorized person from translating 
any part of scripture into English ; — to pro- 
hibit all disputes about tlie articles of reli- 
gion, as settled by the church, in any couD' 
cils or decrees ; especially with regard to 
the worshiping of images, the hoiy cross, 
relics, pilgrimages, Sic; — to oblige the heads 
of honses to inquire every month, into the 
principles of the students; if in error, to ad- 
monish them, an^ if they continue obsti' 
nate, to expel them,* 

But the more strenuously the doctrines of 
WicklifFe were opposed, the more amazinglv 
they spread, especially, among people of rank 
and learning. Amongst those who had to 
sufier the severities of Aiundel's archiepis* 
copal government, was one William Thorp, 
a clergyman of uncommon learning for the 
age in which he lived, and a great admirer 
of VVickliffe, whose doctrines he preached in 
different parts of England. He was several 
times imprisoned, but by his own prudence, 
and other favourable events, he for a time 

L providentially escaped any severer sutTerings. 
Whilst preaching at Shrewsbury, in A.l). 
14J7, he was apprehended by the magis- 
trates, and sent to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; before whom, and three of his 
• Wumgr, tol. i, p. 526. 
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t he had come to a point at which he felt 
that insincerity was too <lear a price to pay 
for life ; and was resolved to endure any tor- 
ments rather than renounce the truth ; on 
which he was replaced in the tub, the fire 
was kindled, and he continued as lonQ- as he 
was able, calling npoii the Lord Jesus Christ 
to receive his sonl. His body was reduced 
to ashes, March 1, A.I). 1410. 

The martyrdom of Badby excited a strong 
feelingf of dissatisfaction throuu^hout the 
country, and was nearly leading' to a ruptnre 
between the King; and the Commons. The 
Commons had moved for a bill, to prevent 
clerks convicted of any crime, from being" 
tried in the ecclesiastical courts ; assigning- 
as a reason, what was confirmed by daily 
experience, that numbers escaped the pu- 
nishment tbey had merited. The King was 
afraid of displeasing the clergy, lest they 
should join with those who disputed bis title 
to the crown, and refused to give bis assent 
to the bill. Under the influence of disap- 
pointment, the Commons associated the 
King's refusal to them, with bis signing the 
warrant for the execution of Badby, as a 
strong intimation what favour the laity might 
expect. To shew their resentment, they 
presented a bill to prevent the King inter- 
fering with elections, fining' every sheriff one 
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thirteen canons were murle. In the prefiice 
to these canons, it is pronounceil tlie most 
horrid of all crimes, to dispute any of llie 
doctrines, or disobey any ol the decrees pro- 
mulgated by the Pope — " who carried the 
" keys of eternal life and eternal death ;— 
" was tlie viceirerent, not of a mere man, 
" but the true God, on earth ; and to whom 
" God had committed the government of 
" the kingdom of heriveii."* How to hnr- 
monize this strong declaration of the primate 
with existing' circumstances, will not be 
found a very easy task. There were at that 
time two Popes, who had each sent the other 
to the devil, and were both declared contu- 
macious heretics, by the council of Pisa that 
same year.f 

The Ai-chbishop intended by his insti- 
tutes, to extirpate the doctrines of Wick- 
liffe, by inflictiu;; certain wholesome severi- 
ties on those who pi'opa'fated or professed 
ttiem. The hr^t who suffered after passing; 
theKe canons, and the second that was btimt 
at the stake in England, was a tailor of the 
name of fiadby, in the diocese of Worcester, 
who was tried and found guilty of heresy by 
the bisho|) of that see, January 2, A.D. 1410, 
and sent with a copy of his sentence to Uie 
primate. The heresy for which Bodby was 

■ W^lkiu. Cou. I. iii, p. 371. f Uu Pin, ccuMf, c. 1. 
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condemned, was this, — " That the sacra- 
" ment of llie bndy uf Christ, consecrated 
" by the priest on the altar, was not the 
" true body of Christ, l>y virtue of the 
" words of the sacrament ; but that, after 
" the sacramental words spoken by the 
" priest to make the body of Christ, the 
" material bread did remain npoii the altar 
"as at the beginnmif J neither was it turned 
" into the very body uf Christ after the sa- 
" cramenUd words spoken by the priest." 
He was also accused of saying, that " no 
" priest was able to make the body of 
" Christ." On these subjects he was ex- 
amined by the Archbishop, in the presence 
of nine otlter bisliops, and many of the no- 
bility. The priniiite pressed him earnestly 
to renounce his errors, and believe as the 
church believed ; and declared, that if he 
would do this, *' he would gnge his soul for 
" him at the day of judgment," But Badby 
had learnt to beHeve that Jesus Clirist is 
the only name under heaven ^ivcn among 
men, whereby we must be saved, and 
consequently, he durst not risk the salva- 
tion of his soul upon the pled<;^e of the 
}>rimate ; who, immediately pronounced 
lim an obstinate heretic, and delivered 
Itiin to the secular magistrates, " desiring 
" them very instantly not to put him to 
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** death ;"'thoiiQrli he knew perfectly that 
they conld do nothing else. 

On the afternoon of the same day, Badbv 
was conducted to Smithtield, wliere he wus 
placed in a large tub, surrounded with dry 
wood, and fastened to a stake with an iron 
chain. Before the fire was kiodleci, prince 
Henry, (afterward Henry V.) earnestly en- 
treated him to save his life by renouneiag^bis 
heresies; promising; him a comfortable main- 
tenance for life, if be would submit to t^e 
opinion of the church. The pix was tbcOi 
brouofht from St. Batholoraew's rhnrch, with 
twelve tapers burning' before it. It wos pre- 
sented to Badby, when the prince a^aia 
pressed him to save himself from such n 
painful death. The poor man expressed his 
warmest gratitude to the prince, but declared 
that what was presented before him Wiis oslj! 
hallowed bread, and not God's body ; ani 
so firmly did he believe his opinions to be' 
true, that he could not renounce them, eveii' 
to save bis life. No sooner had be said tlie 
words, than the pile was set on tire. \\ hen, 
he felt the violence of the dames, his cri«» 
for mercy touched the pnnce with compas- 
sion, who commanded the flames to be ex- 
tinguished and the sufferer to be taken doWD. 
In that condition the prince repeated hiid 
promises, if lie would renouce his opinions ; 
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but he had come to a point at wiiich he felt 
that insincerity was too <le»r a price to pay 
for life ; and was resolved to end lire any tor- 
ments rather than renounce the trill h ; on 
which he was replaced in the tnb, the fire 
was kindled, and liecontinned as long' as he 
was able, calling' npon the Lord Jesus Christ 
to receive his sonl. His body was reduced 
to ashes, March 1, A.l). 1410. 

The martyrdom of Badby excited a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction throughout the 
country, and was nearly leading; to a rupture 
between the King^ and the Commons, The 
Commons had moved for a bill, to prevent 
clerks convicted of any crime, from being 
tried in the ecclesiastical courts ; assigning' 
as a reason, what was confirmed by daily 
experience, that numbers escaiied the pu- 
nishment tliey had merited. The King was 
afraid of displeasing the clergy, lest they 
should join with those who disputed his title 
to the crown, and refused to give his assent 
to the bill. Under the influence of disap- 
pointment, the Commons associated the 
King's refusal to tlieni, with his signing the 
warrant for the execution of Badby, as a 
strong intimation what favour the laity might 
expect. To shew their resentment, they 
presented a bill to prevent the King inter- 
fering with elections, lining every sheriff one 
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hundred poirnds, who should make a false re- 
turn. They also refused to grant him a sub- 
sidy, till he wearied tliem oiitof it by prolong- 
ing the session to such an iiDmoderiite]eii{i;Ul. 
The violent proceedinijB of the church 
ag:ainst the doctrines of Wickliife, did not 
at all abate their spread. There were sevenJ 
doctors of Oxford, who publicly defended 
them, both in writing' and disputation, 
They excited considerable alarm among the 
bishops and heads of houses, who pressed 
the Archbishop to visit that university. In I 
the summer of 1411, the priiMate sel out | 
with a great retinue to Oxford ; but before ■ 
he reached the city, he was met by the chan- 
cellor and proctors, who informed him, that , 
if the object of his visit was to take a view i 
of their colleges, be should be received and I 
entertained with all the respect due to bb j 
high rank ; but if he came as their visitor, 
he could not be admitted, because they were 
exempted by several papal bulls from all epis- 
copal visitation. Such a repulse, was anjr 
tiling but pleasing to the proud primate, who 
resented it by an appeal to the King ; and 
on February 9, A. D. 14!2, both partiw 
pleaded their cause liefore the King; ; at the 
close of which, his majesty pronounced h 
definitive sentence agaijist the university.* 

• Henry Eiitr. FnllFfs Church Hist., b. iv, ]>. ItH. 
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lished in all the churches in his province, 
forbiddinu; them to kt'ep tlieir shops open on 
tbe Ltird's day ; which, forgetting thnt he 
was not living' under the niosuic dispensatiun, 
he described in this manner; '* The Lord's 
" day, viz. the seventh day of the week, 
" vvhicii the Lord blessed and made holy, 
" and on which, after six days' works, he 
" rested from all his labour."* 

The church havinj; engajjed all the civil 
powers of the state, to assist in searching for 
and rooting out the Lollards, and their 
books, great numbers charged with that un- 
pardonalile crime, were now brought before 
the bishop's court, among whom was one 
John Claydon, a furrier in London, who 
was taken before the primate, and several 
bishops and doctors, August 17, A.D. 1415, 
by Thomas Fauconer, mayor, charged with 
having several English books found in his 
bouse. When put upon his trial, he was 
charged with being a relapsed heretic; and 
confessed, — that he had been long suspected 
of Lolliirdy ; — that he had been imprisoned 
for it two years in Conway custle, and three 
years in the Fleet, neiir London ; — and that 
be had abjured it before the late primate. 
To prove that be had relapsed, the English 
books found in his house were produced by 

• ld.ifaid. p. 22. 
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the mayor; particularly one called the Li 
terne oj Light, which he said, was thevi 
and most perverse book he had ever se 
Three of the servants were brought to give 
evidence, that their master used to hear 
people read these books to him (as he could 
not read himself); and that he seemed to 
approve of what he heard. The Archbishop 
appointed the examiner- general of Canter- 
bury to examine the witnesses, and certain 
doctors to examine the books, and then ad- 
journed the court to the 19th of the same 
month. On that day the witnesses con6mied 
theirformerdepositions, of him having heard 
the books read, and the doctors who had ex- 
amined the hooks, declared, that they were 
full of heresies ; especially the I,anteme of 
Light, which contained no fewer than fifteen. 
The Archbishop then condemned the books 
to be burnt, and pronotmced John Claydon 
a relapsed heretic, and delivered him to the 
secular power, by whom he was conducted 
toSmithfield, where he was burned to ashes.* 
Notwithstanding' the zeai and activity of 
the agents of the church, in searching out 
the Lollards, and tlie severity with which 
those were treated who fell into their hands, 
their numbers increased amazingly in ev«y 
part of the land, and spread with still greater 

• Henrj, vol. x, p, 32, 33. 
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rapidity on the contineat. Of those wl)o 
were charged with this crime, iiiauy of them 
were put to the rack on their examinations, 
to compel them to give up the nsimes and 
places of abode, of all they knew that coun- 
tenanced the heresy. By these uieans, the 
retreat of Loi-d Cobhaui was discovered, and 
lie was at length apprehended byLord Powis, 
who brought liim to Westminster, where a 
parliament was then sitting, December.A.D. 
141S, by which he was condemned, ou his 
former sentence, to he strangled and burnt. 
To increase his ignomy, contrary to the sen- 
tence, he was drawn upon a hurdle to the 
gallows, hung' up by the middle with a 
chain, and burnt aUve ; all which he bore 
with the same constancy and firmness, be 
had ever evinced in defence of tlie doctrines 
he believed. His death was a gi-eat discou- 
ragement to the Lollards, as they now saw, 
that neither rank nor influence could defend 
them from the cruel grasp of an intolerant 
priesthood ; the despotism and corruption of 
its head, being as boundless as the luxury, 
immor&lity, and licentiousness of the in- 
ferior clergy. 

It will be necessary to notice hei*e, a 
schism in the papacy ; which, liaving sub- 
sisted for upwards of 6fty years, was put nu 
end to by the council of Constance, which 
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deposed the three reisrninsr infallible Pontiffs, 
namely, John XXIII., Grejrorv XII., anc 
BenedictXIIL, and elected Martin V. Wi 
shall not occupy our pages by transcribing 
the disgraceful conduct of the ahove pre- 
tended vicars of Christ on earth, who year 
after year, loaded each other with reciprocal 
maledictions, calumnies, and excommnnica- 
tions. Nor was their successor, Martin V., 
possessed of a better spirit than the worst of 
the three that were deposed ; for he had no 
sooner got seated in St. Peter's chair, than 
he began to revive the most extravagant 
claims of his haughtiest predecessors, and to 
talk in the most imperious strain, to the 
greatest princes and prelates. In proof of 
this, we refer to his abusive language in the 
several bulls he directed to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and to the King and parlia- 
ment of England, in the years 14:26 and 
1427," concerning the law called premumre, 
which prevented the Popes from disposing 
of all tlie benefices in the kingdotn ai plea- 
sure. He treated the Archbishop with great 
asperity, and gave him the most opprobrious 
names, for suffering " that detestable, exe- 
crable, abominable law," as he culls it, to 
exist 60 long. He treated the King anil 
parliament in a similar manner, telling them 
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tliat he was " constituted by the Loitl Jesus 
Christ, supreme bead over them aiid tlie 
naiversal church ; and that if they did not 
repeal that odious statute, they would all be 
dimmed. " To regain the favour of the 
Pope, the primate went to the liouwe of 
coiniuons, and with tears and prayers, in- 
treateH thein to consent to the repeal of the 
obnoxious act ; but the iiard-hearled com- 
mons were alilie unmoved, both by tlie tears 
and prayers of the primate. Nor was the 
King" any more disposed to comply than the 
commons, with the imperious demands of 
this haughty Pontiff ; to whom he sent an 
em basey , desiring' hi m not to attem pt 
disposing' of any of the bene6ces in Englaml 
which belonged to the crown. The King 
informed him further, that if he should have 
to engage in a war in defence of the holy 
see, that the Peter-pence, and other money 
Dsually sent to Rome, should be appropriated 
towards defraying the expenses of the expe- . 
dition. The Pope was very far from being; 
pleased with this message, and gave a very 
evasive answer: when, the ambassadors de- 
clared before the whole conclave, that they 
were instructed by his Majesty to say, that, 
unless his retjuest was complied with, he 
would use his prerogative in the points de- 
manded. Had all the preceding Kings of 
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Enj2;Iand, treated ihe unjust demands of ibe 
court of Koine in a similar manner, papal 
enci'oacliments ill England would liave been 
unknown in the linys of Henry the Filili. 
A circumstance occurred soon after, which 
convinced the Pope that he had to do with 
a prince of s|>irit and resolution. 'I'he see 
of York became vacant, when llie Pope, in 
the plenitude ol his apostolic power, trnns- 
lated the bishop uf Lincoln to that see. Tlie 
dean and chapter of York, at the King's 
command, insisted on the statutes of prw- 
visors, and ("efused to admit the l)islio|). 
When his Holiness found that Henry was at 
prompt in acting, as he was bold in threat- 
ening', he quietly acquiesced, and the bishop 
was gind to tind his way haik to his foruitr 
diocese. The year following-, Henry ^»\e 
another proof of his determination tu govern 
his own kingdom. There were at this tiiiie 
several French monasteries in Bngland, 
■ which had shewn considerable disufliection 
whilst Henry wan pursuing his cdnquests in 
France. On his return, he ini mediately 
turned the monks out of tlie convents, and 
bestowed their revenues upon other bodies 
of ecclesiastics more in tlie English in- 
terest.* This was one of the last acts of 
Henry relating to the church; fur having 

». Hiil,, 
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witli his Queen, celebrateil the festival of 
Fenticust in great state at tlie Louvre in 
France, he was soon alter seizeLl with a vio- 
lent dux, of which he died An^ii^tSI, AU. 
I4i2, in the thirly-f<)ui"lh year of liis age, 
and tile tenth of his reign. 

The refunuation hegnn in England by 
WicklifFe, had extende<l to diti'erent parts 
of thecoiitiDent, but |]iii'ticiilarly in Bohemia, 
la 1'1'28, the Pope sent :i btd) into England, 
a» well as into other conntries, commanding 
solemn processions to he made, on the first 
Sunday of every month, in all churches and 
cburch-yards, in order to draw down the 
vengeance of heaven on those heretical Bo- 
heiuians ; promising sixty days indulgence 
to alt who attended these processions, or 
who said twenty -five /)a/e7-no4:(er* with the 
same pious intention.* But his Holiness did 
not think it would be sale trusting to super- 
natural means alone, for the destruction of 
these enemies of the chnrch ; but proelaimed 
a croisade against the Bulieniians, granting 
the pardon of all their sins, and the happi- 
ness of heaven to all who died on that ex[)e- 
dition ; and proportionate indulgences to all 
who contributed to its support.f 

The death of the late King, had given a 
slight check to the persecution against the 

• Wilkin. Con. p. 4il2. + Id. p. 31 1. Eiar, Heur.T, toI. x, p. 36. 
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Lollards ; but the zeal of Archbishop Cbiclie- 
ley, revived it ugain with vigor. At a con- 
vocation he held with his clergy, two priest* 
were accused of heresy. The heresy with 
which tliey were charged, consisted in refus- 
ing to kneel to a crucifix, and having books 
in their stiulies, written against transiibslan- 
tiation, and condemning the monastic insti- 
tution, and auricular confession as inven- 
tions of the devil. These opinions they 
were obliged to renounce publicly at St. 
Paul's cross, on which tiiey were released. 

The pHmate held a convocation in Lon- 
don, when the clergy granted the King a 
tenth for carrying on the war with France. 
The Pope's nuncio seeing the clergy so free 
in their supplies for the King ; ventureil lo 
ti'y their pulse towards the Pope. He de- 
claimed long on the importance of the war 
in which his Holiness was engaged against 
the heretics, and demanded a tenth from 
the clergy for its support. To this demand 
the cierjiygave aflatdenial ; he applied again, 
and proiUiced a letter from tiie Pope, whose 
demand was peremptory ; but this made the 
matter worse. However, they at last offered 
him eight-pence in the mark of their an- 
nual rents, providing, tliat the paying of the 
money would not be an infringement upon the 
King's prerogative, and the law.s of the land. 
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But this was not the only check which 
the ecclesiasticiil snpreiiiacy received at this 
time in England, for the Pope's nnucio was 
thrown into prison for ciiileciing; money con- 
trary to law ; and was kept there for a length 
of time, notwithstanding' the threalenings 
denounced in the court of Itonie. Pope 
Martin V. in conformity with a decree of 
the council of Constance, called a genera! 
council to meet at Basil, in July A.D. 1431, 
and appointed Julian, cardinal of St. An- 
gels, to preside in his name. But hefore 
the council met the Pope died, and was suc- 
ceeded hy Guhriel Condolniicas, who as* 
suraed tiie name of Eugenius IV. who con- 
firmed the nomination of Julian to preside 
in the council. In the second session, Feh- 
ruary 15, A.D. 1432, the rouncil decreed, 
— That a general council, when sitting, was 
supreme head of the church, to whose cen- 
sure all pei-sons (the Pope not excepted) 
were suhject; — That the Pope could not 
dissolve a general council without the con- 
sent of the memhers. These decrees so ir- 
ritated the Pope, that he published a bull of 
dissolution; which so oli'endcd the fathers 
at Basil, that they threatened to depose his 
Ho1iues.«i, and elect anotherPope in his place, 
if he did not recall his bull.* This subject 
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would not have been noticed here, but as it 
lead to another schism in the see of Rome, 
which had considerable influence on tbeaf' 
fairs of Eng'land. 

In this distracted sUite of the papacy, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury called a convoca- 
tion of the clergy of his province November 
7, A. D. H33, to give their opinion on the 
following' questions. Is it in the pow«r of 
the Pope to dissolve a general council ? Can 
the council of Basil depose Pope Eug;enius? 
If that council depose Eugenius, and elect 
another, will you adhere to bim, or to the 
Pope chosen by the council ? A few days 
being allowed to deliberate on these ques- 
tions, they returned the following answers. 
The Pope has power to dissolve a general 
council : The council has not power to de- 
pose Pope Eugenius : If that council depose 
Pope Kugenins, we will still acknowledge 
him as lawful Pope.* 

Eugenius, encouraged by the decision of 
the English clergy in bis favour, published 
a bull, to remove the council from Basil to 
Ferrara, and commanded the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and all the clergy of Kngland 
who had a right to be members of a geneml 
council, to attend him at Ferrara. But 
though the prelates, abbots, priors, and the 
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civil government of England, favoured the 
Pope, the inferior clergy pONiiively refused 
to contribute one penny towards the ex- 
pences of the representatives j so that it is 
probable bnt few were sent. 

The Pope having assembled liis council 
at Kerrara, his first act was to excommuni- 
cate all the members of the council of Basil ; 
and that council soon returned the compli- 
ment, by suspending the Pope from the ex- 
ercise of his office, and exconimnnicating all 
the members of his council. The council of 
Basil did not stop here, but having deposed 
Eifgenius, they elected Annuleus, duke of 
Savoy, (who had resigned his dominions, 
and lived in retirement,) to be Pope. Thus 
another schism was produced in the church, 
and the two Popes, as nsual, cursed and ex- 
communicated one another, and all their re- 
spective followers. Whilst this contest was 
carrying on between two Popes, and two 
general councils, thundering out their iina- 
themas against each other to the dis};race of 
the christian name, Eugenius died, and 
was succeeded by Nicholas the Fifth, to whom 
Felix (the name assumed by the Duke of 
Savoy,) agreed on certain conditions to re- 
sign the Popedom. 

ArclibiMhop Chicheley, finding himself 
worn out with age and infirmities, wrote to 
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the Pope for leave to resign his see. In bis 
letter lu the Pupe, lie savs, " that lie thought 
*' ill his cuiiscien(-e his hrother ol'Biith, a man 
" of greatest merit, anil in all respects best 
" qtialitied forthe post uf primate." Whether 
the Pope made any reply to the request of 
the pi'intate is nut known, lor the Arch- 
bishop <lie<l April l-2tt), A. D. 1443, and 
was sucteeded in the primacy by John Staf- 
ford, bishop of Bath, u younger son of the 
Earl of Stafford. 

Chicheley was a learned man for the ag« 
in which he lived, and a great promoter of 
learning. He founded itie collejfes of All- 
Souls, and another called Barnard-college in 
Oxford. He repaired the library at Cani- 
brid<>'e, and replenisiied it with a number of 
excellent books. He founded a college at 
Hi;i;b am -Ferries, which at ibe suppression 
was valued at one hundred and tifty-six 
pounds per annum. He watt a violent per- 
secutor of the Lollards, but not so fund of 
buriiint^ them as his predecessor ; observing, 
that these scenes of borror excited coinpaa- 
sion for the sofferei's, and indiguation 
against their persecutors.f 



f Duch.ViUi Cbicbel^, p. 47, 48, Wilkiu. Cctuc. p.S 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Contest between the civil and ccclesiasficai eraurtif, — 
Death and character of Cardinal Beat{fort, — ^The 
Pope sends a present to the King, to induce him to make 
the clergy pay their tax, — Death of Archbishop Stafford, 
'^Thomas Bouchier made primate,- .Constantinople 
taken by the Turks. — l*he Pope*s conduct on the ocau 
sum»" Privileges granted ihe clergy hy Edward IV, — 
Illiterate and dissolute lives of the clergy, — Deisticul 
writings of bishop Peacock, — Martyrdom of John Goose, 
'•^Disputes between the begging friars and secular 
clergy,: — Curious canons made at a convocation at York., 
-^ifeath of Richard 111, and ascension of Henry Vll, 
"-^Printing introduced by Archbishop Bouchier. — Mor- 
ion elected primate, — Henry seeks the support of the 
clergy, — Pastoral letter from the primate. — The immor. 
oHtiesof the clergy. — IndttJgences sent into EnglanuL — 
Avaricious conduct of Henry VII,— His attempt to get . 
Henry VI canonized. — The jubilee. — Death and char. 
ttCter of Cardinal Morton, — War ham elected primate,-^ 
Deat't and character of Henry VII, ■* 

la the second year of Archbishop Staf- 
ford's primacy, he held a convocation of the 
clergy, ahout g^ranting* a subsidy to his 
Majesty. The cler<ry at the same time, ap- 
pointed proctors and solicitors to attend the 
next parliament, to obtain a redress of their 

sjrievances, >vhicb arose out of the meaning 
VOL II. Gg 
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of a word in the statute of premunire. In 
that statute it was enacted, '* If any purchase 
" or pursue, in the court of Rome or ehe- 
" where, any such transactions, processes, 
" and sentenceR, of excommunication, bolls, 
" instruments, or any other thing's, which 
" touch the King", against him, liis regaHty, 
" or rea]m,"&c. they shall incur the penul- 
ties in the statute. By the court of Rome, 
or c/se«.-Aere, the cleig-y understood the court i 
of Rome, whether the court was held at 
Rome or any other place ; but the common 
lawyers understood the court of Rome or any 
other court ; and when any spiritual court 
in England, presumed to judge any cause 
that did not strictly belong to them, the 
courts at Westminster not only granted pro- 
hibitions, but punished the spiritual judges 
in a premunire.* But no notice was taken 
of this subject by the King; or parliament, 
who left the two courts to act as a check 
one against the other. 

About this time (1447) died H. Beaufort, 
fireat uncle to the Kino^, cardinal uf Eng- 
land, and bishop of Winchester, which see 
be held forty-three years. Though he heU 
such important stations in the chnrch, lie 
geems to have made it his first business, to 
accumulate all the wealth he could ; and 



* Ruffbeod's Stat., v 
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actUilUy became the richest nobleman in the 
king;(lL)iu. His nejihew. King Henry V,, 
pledged his crown with him foi" twenty 
tliousand pounds ; an inimenije xuiu to have 
been possessed by any individual at thatday. 
It has been remarked, tliat his ambitions 
projects, to which liis birth, riches, and sta- 
tion, gave great facilities, were never checked 
bya religious scruple. His conduct towards 
the Duke of Gloucester, when protector, and 
the active part he took in procuring hia 
death, has left n stain upon his charactei' 
which can never be wiped oft'. His pride 
and ambition, were only equalled by bis love 
of money, which was immeasurnhle. His 
only act of charity, of which posterity is in- 
formed, was the tiospital of St.Cross, which 
he founded ne;u- the city of Winchester, in 
which to tunintain a few old men in mere 
necessaries, and to support one clergyman in 
luxary ftud laziness. When this rich pre- 
late found that he could not avoid the com- 
motl fate of mortals, and that death would 
ssp&rate him from his beloved wealth, he 
sank into despair, and eiipired in a fit of 
{ffO^Ane fury." 

King Henry VI. wts one of the most im- 
becile princes, that ever wore the English 
<^«n. Pope Eugenius was well acquainted 

• Wftnier-B Ecples. HisU, lul. i, p. 555. 
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with this fnct, and as he considered all the 
clergy in the christian worhl as his subjtcts, 
he thought this a favourable time to impose 
a tax of one-tenth on the English clergy. 
The Popes hat] often proved, that after all 
the professions of the clergy of attachraeot 
to the see of Rome, it was not without (iitli- 
culty they could lay hold of their money. Tlie 
Pope endeavoured to engage the King to 
assist his collector, in compelling theclei^y 
to part with their pence; and his infallibility 
knowing that little minds are pleased witn 
little things, sent Henry a present of a COD- 
secrated rose of gold, and in his explanation 
of the mysterious meanings of the rose, he 
did not omit urging him to use all bis au- 
thority, to induce the clergy to pay their lax 
pleasantly. The rose was received with 
great ceremony, and the chancellor expiiti- 
ated largely on the beauties, and virttieitof 
the rose ; but as to the tax, he told the col- 
lector, his Majesty should send a deputation 
to converse witii his Holiness on that sub- 
ject, and forbade him to collect any money 
in England, until the depntation returned." 
The foreign and domestic broils in which 
the English were at this time involved, oc- 
cupied so much of their attention, that but 
little is found of importance in the ecclesias- 
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ki\ liistory of this period. Arclilushop 
Suifford (iieil A.D. 1452, «m\ wns sncoewied 
in the priinsicy bv John Kemp, Archhishop 
of York, who only occupied the see almiil 
eis^bteen months, and on his deuth, 'I'hotnAK 
Bouthier, bishop of Ely, and brother to the 
Earl of Essex, was promoted to the pvimacy. 

On tile twenty-ninth of Mny, A.I). I4'r2, 
all the Christian princes, nnd s lutes in Eu- 
rope, were thrown nito a state of the greatest 
alarm l)V the tnking of Constantinople, hy 
Mahomed II., Em|>eroi' of theTnrks. Many 
of the Earopejin nations were so mneh en- 
gDg'ed in Wflr, that they coiitd not be liron^ht 
to Hoite Hs;ainst the conimon enemy; anti 
the clergy were left to fight them alone with 
their Rpiritunl weapons. Proceftsions were 
considered as the most effeclnal means, of 
procuring' ttie divine faffonr and assistance. 

In March A.I). H-S?, Archbishop Kemp 
irnblished an order for processions to be 
made for a whole year. As llie processions 
tnade by the priests at home, had no effect 
in driving: the Turks from Constantinople, 
in A.D. 14(i3, Pojw Pius II. published a 
long*, eloquent, and pathetic bull, eng'aging 
to march in person at the head of a Chi'iittian 
army ag-ainst the Turks, and most earnestly 
ershortin^' all Christians to take the crofi«, 
or to coutribule by their money to the sue- 
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cess of tlie expedition ; promising the par- 
don of sin, and tlie happiness of heaven, to 
all who com|)lit.-d willi liisdesite. The Pope 
sent a bull into EnL:'hind, imposing a taxi^ 
one-tenth on tlie benefices of all the cler^v; 
but Edward IV , in wh<3&e rei^n it came, 
was uot willins^ to acknowledge the Pope's 
rig;ht to tax his clergy, wrote to the primate 
and desired him tu raise such n kuiii b v >i 
Toluntary contribution, as would satisfy the 
Pope, and prevent the publication of liis 
bull. This method was pursued ; but so 
reluctant were the cleruy lo part with their 
money, that it was with didiciiity the pri- 
mate could prevail upon them logi-ant six- 
pence in the pound." 

At a convocation of the clergy held by tbe 
Aa-hbishop, it was decreed, that the reli- 
gious who throw ott' the haliit of the cloister, 
and entered on parociiial tnres, should for- 
feit their heuelices, and be piiniiihed aura*, 
volters from their ottler. — That no Iifing 
should he let to farm without the bishop's 
leave. — That tnurriiiifes and wills should not 
be valid without two witnesses. 

Edward IV. fiuding^ he had need of the 
support of the clergy, to secure M'hich, by 
an unwarranttible btretch of his prerogative, 
he granted them a charter, that rendered 
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them almost entirely independent of tlie 
civil government. By that cliai-ter, he re- 
SL-inded tlie I'amotis statute ui premunire, 
which no entreaty, could ever pefsuade the 
parliament to repeal. By the chiirter he 
granted tliem ; all civil juilijes and magis- 
trates, are prohibited from taking any notice 
of any treasons, murders, rapes, robberies, 
thefts, or any other crimes committed by 
archbisliopR, tiishops, priests, deacons, or 
any person in holy orders. If any person 
appreheuded for a crime pretended that he 
was in orders, though no such thing had 
been heard of, tlie civil magistrate was com- 
rannde<l to deliver him to the bishop or his 
odicial, to determine whether he was in 
orders or not.f Tlie above may account for 
the statpment given by a contemporary his- 
torian, who says, religion and learning were 
at that time i)otii on the decline; — that a 
right discharge of the thnctions of a parish 
priest, hud almost grown into disuse ; — that 
the universities bestowed degrees on those 
who had neither learning, iHorals, nor any 
kind of merit to recommend them ; — that 
this corruption in the universities, inundated 
the country with ignorance, and tilled the 
paiishes with clergy, whose lives were a dis- 
grace to their prolession. Nor does the 
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picture drawn of tiie clerg'y by Archbishop 
Bourcliier, represent them in any brighter 
colours. He says, that many of the clergy, 
both seciiliir and regular, were ignorant 
illiterate blockheads, or rather idiots; that 
they were as profligate us they were igno- 
raiit, neglecting; their cures, strolling Hhout 
the country in compimy with bad women : 
spendina; the revenues of their benefices in 
feasting and drinking, fornication aad 
adultery.* 

What the Archbishop says of the igno- 
rance and immorality of the clergy, may, is 
part, be accounted for, as an eU'eeC of the 
l^reat disrouragoments given in those on- 
happy times to the pursuit of learning, as 
the poitsession of it did not promote, fio the 
total want of it did not prevent preferment ; 
for those who had either money or rich 
friends, howpTcr ignorant or profligate, 
might be loaded with dignities and l>ene^-es. 
Dr. Thomas Gascoigne, chancellop of Ox- 
ford, A. D. 1443, says, " 1 knew a certain 
" illiterate idiot, the son of a mad knight, 
" who, for being the companion, or rather 
*' the fool, of the sons of a great faroity of 
" the royal blood, was made archdeacon of 
" Oxford before he was e^hteen years of 
"age; and soon after obtained two rifh 

• Wrtkin Con^il, p. SW. 
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" rectories aiiil twelve [irebeiuls. I asked 
" him one day wliiit lie tlioiijjht of leaniiiig-. 
" As fur leuniinif, sniil he, I despise it. I 
" have better livinirs than any of yoii g;reat 
" doctors, and 1 believe as, imich as any of 
" yoH. What do yoii believe? I heMeve, 
" said he, that there are three Gods in one 
" person, 1 believe all that God believes. f 

Abouttliis time we meet with the first deis- 
tical writer in England. Raynold Peacock, 
bishop of Chichester. He published seve- 
ral books in favour of tiutnral reason above 
the scriptures. He was classed amongst the 
Lollards, because lie adopted the opinions of 
WicklifFe, against the Datnnd presence of 
Christ in the eucliarisl. His preaching be- 
came very popular atiionjist the lower orders, 
who were excited to acts of desperation, from 
hearinjf hira declaim so vehemently against 
the tithes, residences and revenues of bishops. 
Several lives were lost by the outrageous 
mobs, both in Kent and Wiltshire. He 
was s'luinionerl by the Archbishop to a synod 
at Lumbetli, where his writings were ex- 
amined and condenmtid, but on professing 
to renounce his eriors, be was allowed to 
return to his see ; but continuing' to |)ropii- 
gate his opinions, be was a second tii»e 
brou>rht to his trial, when he was sentenced 

+ Aiit.Wooil. Hlit. VuWa. (Ison, |), SSO. 
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to go to St. Paul's churdi-yard in his episco- 
ptil liahit, and hiK books to Ije piihlicly burnt; 
■ — to be deprived of bis bisliopriek, and a 
Certain pension assigned him to live on in 
an abbey, where he soon after died. 

Tlioug'h the pen«eciition agfainst the Lol- 
lards was curried on with great cruelty, yet 
■we only hear of one pei'son, cnlltd Jolin 
Goose, who was burnt for heresy i(i the reign 
of Edward IV. This man when abont lo 
suflFer, desired the sheriff to let liim have 
Some meat, which on beiu^ set before him 
he said, " I will eat a good dinner, for I 
shall have a smart shower, i>efore I get my 
8U|)per." He was burned on Tower-Tiill» in 
August, A. D. 1473. 

It was during the agitated reign of Ed- 
ward IV. that a violent dispute was carried 
on between the secular clergy and the beg- 
gingfriai-s. OneThomasHoldenauiendicaiit 
friar, when preaching at St, Paul's cn>«9 
in London, during Michaelman term, maio- 
tained tlint Jesus Christ had been a beggar, 
and thattheVfOn that account, werehisyreat- 
est favourites, and entitled to the pectiliaF 
regard and bounty of the faithful. This con- 
troversy engaged several disputantB, who 
wrote with great warmth on both sides. In 
favour of the mendicants, were Heatj 
Parker of Doncaster convent j and John 
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Uvem of Briston. Against them, were 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, dean of St. Pnul's ; 
ami William Ivy, canon uf St, Pmil's. An 
appeal was at last made to the Pope, who 
published a bull, A. D, 1475, declaring 
the doctrine of the mendicants to be here- 
tical, and ou^htto be trodden under foot by 
all men.* 

Georg'e Neville, Archbishop of York, held 
a convocation of the province of York, A.D. 
1476, at which several curious canons were 
made ; some of which we notice, to assist 
OS in forming some suitable idea of the reli- 
gious instruction of that period. By the 
first canon, every parish priest i^ command- 
ed to preach four times in the year to his 
peopit!, either himself or by another, and 
explain to them in Eno;!ish, without any 
fantastical suhtilties,— the fourteen articles 
of faith, — ihe ten precepts of the decalogue, 
— the two precepts of the gospel, — the 
seven works of mercy, — the seven mortal 
sins.— the seven principal virtues, — and the 
seven sacraments of g;race. To enable the 
clergy to perform this task, the convocation 
subjoined an explanation of each of these 
particulars, which forms a system of the 
catholic theolog-y of the fifteenth century ; 
but thouiih curious enough, from its lenffth 

• F«^ p. &J9. Fuller, p. 132. Bodin'i tlist. CtuiKii. {•. 133 . 
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we can only insert a little of it. Jn the ex- 
planation of the ten precepts of the decalogue, 
the ^rst command men t is said to be a prohibi- 
tion of all enchantments; superstitionscharaC' 
ters, and siith figments ; the second is entirely 
omitted ; and to keep up the number, the 
tenth is divided into two. Such were the 
liberties taken by holy niotlier church, with 
the words she professes to believe, were 
spoken by Jehovah himself. They give no 
e.Kplanatiun of luxury, tlioujfh it is one of 
the seven mortal sins, probably, because it 
would be found to have a more pointed ap- 
plication to the habits of the dergy, than 
theiaily. But we must jfivethem credit for 
the laudable desire tbey discover, to prevent 
the poor laity frum'beinsr damned, for not 
paying' their tithes punctually and fully to 
thechurfh. Tofnriii«h lliem with every in- 
formation, on a subject so essential to sal- 
vation, they have given ihera a complete 
catalogue of every thing; that is lithable.* 

At the memorable battle of Bosworth, the 
particulars of which are recorded in our civil 
history, Kintj Richard III. was slain, when 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, ascentled the 
throne of Eng;hind, by tlie title of Henry 
VII. The ornanieotal crown being taken 
from the head of the unfortunate Richard, 

• Wilkiu. Condi. |i.09U~BJ5. Vidt- Hrnrv. .ul.x. ^3». 
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was placed upon the Iiead of Heary, in the 
6el(l where the battle was fought, and the 
whole army joined in singing Te-Deum. 
Ou his approach to London, he was met by 
the Major, several churtered companies, with 
a great tiiimher of nobility and gentry on 
horseback, to St. Paul's church, where Te- 
Dmm was again sung.; and from the church 
he went to his lodgings at the bishop's pa- 
lace. No time was lost in preparing for his 
corouatJOD, whiuh was performed by Car- 
dinal Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
October 30th. A.D. 1485. 

The Archbishop did not long survive the 
coronation of his new sovereign, for he died 
in January, A.D. 1486, after holding the 
highest office in the church of England for 
thirty-two years. The only thing of a na- 
tional importance, in which this primate 
took an active part, was that of introducing 
the art of printin;i; into England, in the year 
1464. The Archbishop being informed that 
a printing press was set up at Harlem, pre- 
vailed on the King to send over two yjen in 
the character of merchants, the better to 
cuiiceal their bnsiness. They were furnished 
with a thousand marks, three hundred of 
which were provided by the Archbishop, to 
cover their expenses whilst they made tbem- 
Kfilves luaslers of this mystery, Soon after 
VOL n. H h 
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they were' settled in Harlem, they fonnd 
meiins to form an ucquaiutance with one of 
the compositors, and succeeded by cionej 
and promises, in prevailing on him to pro- 
cure a set ot'letters, and embark with tliem 
in the night for England. On their arrital, 
the Archbishop concluded ihatOxford, would 
be a more convenient place for printing than 
Xiondon, and sent the compositor thither; 
but to prevent him leaving the place before 
iie had discovered the whole secret, he was 
kept under the eye of a vigilant guard, until 
the art of printing was known at this uni- 
versity. This was a public spirited act, wor- 
thy of an English primate; but it would 
iiave rejected more to his honour, had it beeii 
undertaken entirely at his own expense. 

John Morton, bishop of Ely, had greatly 
assisted Henry in ascending the throne j in 
return for which, he was rewarded with the 
primacy. The King was kept in continual 
alarm about the validity of his title to the 
crown, and the fear of his children nut 
being acknowledged as heirs to the throne. 

To secure his title, he applied, and ob- 
tained a bull from the Pope, to decree his 
children lawful heiis to the crown of Eng- 
land. But the Pope's bull amounted to 
Very little with the partizuns of the bouse of 
York, who made a vigorous attempt to de- 
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^ifive liim of the throne. To enable him 
more effectually to crush his opponents, he 
procured a hull from the Pope, to limit ihe 
privileg'es of sanctuary, that he mi^ht de- 
prive the disaffected of a shelter in which 
they mi^ht concert their rebellious projects. 
The purport of this bull was, " That if any 
sanctuary man did, by ni^lit or otherwise, 
get privily out of sanctuary, and commit 
mischief or trespass, and then come in again, 
he should lose the benefit of sanctuary for 
ever after. — That if the person of the man 
be protected in sanctuary from his creditors, 
his goods outof sanctuaj'y should not. — That 
if aoy took saHctuary who were guilty of 
treason, the Kin^ might appoint keepers to 
watch over him there.' — This abuse of 
churches to screen and protect the vilest 
characters, had long been complained of in 
England ; and Henry wished to have it en- 
tirely suppressed, but the Pope would not 
allow more than the above qualifications. 

The primate held a synod at London, 
February I3th, A.D. 1487, when complaints 
were made, that the preachers of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, declaimed in their 
sermons against tlie vices of the clergy, in 
the hearing of the laity, who were delighted 
at hearing the sins of the clergy exposed. 
The prior of St. John was brought betore 
H u 2 
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the synod, and he promised to see the cans* 
of complaint removed. But the conduct of the 
clergy, especially in the neig-hbonrhood of 
London, was such as exposetl them to ge- 
neral animadversion. In this synod, they 
were chained with spending their time id 
taverns and ale-houses, — of concealing their 
tonsure, — allowing their hair to grow long, 
and of imitating the laity in their dre^^s. In 
this synod, a new lioly-day was instituted, 
to commemorate the transfiguration of 
Christ, to be observed every year on the 
seventh of August.* 

Soon after this synod closed its sittings, 
the primate published a pastoral letter for 
the reformation of the lives of the clei^y. 
It is worthy of remark, that the primate 
neither reproves them for a single vice, nor 
recommends them to perform a single virtue. 
He charges them most solemnly, not to wear 
short liripoops of silk, nor gowns open be- 
fore, and to lay aside their swords, daggers, 
and embroidered girdles ; to be careful of 
their tonsure, and always keep their hair bo 
short that the world may see their ears. He 
recommends all rectors and vicars who have 
only one living, to reside on their benefices, 
that they may preserve their flocks from the 
devil.f 

■WllkiB.Coii. tam.iii, p. 61B, f Dr. Henry, vol.xu, p. 3. 
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- The iiiiuioral live« of the clergy became 
■so notorious, that tlie Kini^, an LniN:! Bncon 
relates, ordained, that clerks convicted of 
certain crime!*, should he burnt in the hiuid. 
that they might taste of some corpond pu- 
niMliiiient, and also carry a brand of infamy. 
Coinphiint was also made by the laity, to 
Pope Innocent VIK,, who sent a bull to 
Archbishop Morton, dated Maruh A. D. 
1490, informing him that he had heard with 
great jrrief, fi'om persons worthy of credit, 
that the ninnks of all the difierent orders iu 
Eiiifland, had most grievously degenerated ; 
that tliey had " given themselves up to a 
" reprobate sense ; they led lewd and disso- 
" lute lives, by which they brouijht rnin 
*< u|>on their own souls, set a bad exajnple, 
" to others, and gave great offence and 
" scmdal to manv." The Pope advised the 
primate to lulmonish the abbots and priors 
of all the convents in his province, and if 
that faik^d, he mnborized him to visit theiu 
witli ecclesiastical censures ; to cut off in- 
cunible members by deprivation, and if ne- 
cessary to cidi in the secular arm to bis 
assistance- This bull wjis accompanied with 
a red hat for Morton, ap]M>inling him car- 
dinal ; tlie policy of which i.s-app»rent, the 
primate was prime minister, and a great 
iav'uurite willi the; Kin<r; to, biive ;i friend 
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in such a situation is important, as \m Ho- 
liness knew that he mignl sometime he em- 
ployed to his advantag-e. 

In compliance with his instructions from 
Borne, and in virtue of his additional anlho- 
rity, the primate wrote to the abbot of St. 
Alhan's, which tetter liath been published. 
If that abbot and his monks, were guilty of 
t&e vices with which the primate charges 
them in his letter, they must have been a set 
of the most execrable wretches that ever dis- 
graced human nature. Some of the crimes 
he charges them with, are of such a detest- 
able character, that they cannot be named. 
Addressing" the abbot, he says, " You are 
" infamous for simony, tisory, and squ»nder- 
" ing away the possessions ofyonr monastery, 
" besides oilier enormous crimes mentioned 
" below." One of these was, that he had 
turned all llie rnodest women out of the two 
nunneries of Pray and Sapwell, over which 
he had exercised a jurisdiction, and filled 
them with prostitutes ; that they were es- 
teemed no better than common brothels, 
and that he and his monks publicly fre- 
quentetl them as such. He also ehargeft 
them with stealin<: the church plate, and of 
picking' the jewels out of the shrine «f their 
patron St. Alban. He reminds them, that 
they had been several times admonished b«- 
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fore to no purpose; atnl thut he would only 
allow tliem sixty days in whic-li to reTorm 
from uli tlieir vices, especially from coltinij 
down tlie woods, and stealing ilie plate and 
jewels of the monastery ; but if they did not 
reform in that time, aod hecome very chaste, 
honest, and <roud monks, he threatens them 
with a visitation.* 

Whilst the Pope was employing the prf- 
mate to reform the abuses in the monaste- 
ries, he took care to make their reformation 
turn to his own temporal pi-otit. His Holi- 
ness well knew, that when monastics lived 
in idleness, wallowed in wealth and luxury, 
and were doomed to celibacy; the tempta- 
tions to certain vices were too strong to be 
overcome by monitot-y letters. The Pope 
saw this was a season he niig^ht turn -to his 
own profit, and sent over as his agent, one 
John Gigflis, an Italian, invested with power 
from the court of Rome, to grant on certaia 
terms, a free and full " pardon for theft, de- 
bauchery, incontinence, and every kind of 
crime, except, assaulting the clergy, and 
factions against the Pope."t 

The experiment succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation, and such an immense sum of 
money did Giglis remit to the Pope, that he 





rewarded bim with the cich liishoprick of 
Worcester, which was possessed by fonr 
Italians in succession. 

The Popo empowered Archbishop Morton, 
to visit all those places which had been ex- 
empt from Archiepiscopiil jurisdiction ; antl 
to dispense piirduns where he saw just cause. 
Ahontthis time Rochester bridt^e was broken 
- down, when the primate proclaimed i-emis- 
sion from purgatory, for all sins coniiiiitted 
within forty days, toall who contributed liber- 
ally to the I'e-building^ of the bridfje." 

The pramise made by Henry VII, when 
lie ascended the throne, lliaC he vi oiikl never 
ask aids from the citirg'y but when in real 
need, was soon forg'otten, and tbey found 
him not lesH avaricious than any of liis pre- 
(lecesBoi's ; and the only way to secure his 
favour, was by, being- liberal ingrranting him 
money. A convocation was held in eat^h of 
the provances of Canterbury and York, A.D. 
1491, when they each granted him a tenth 
of their livin|;^ for one yi'ar.f 

The ruling" passiun in Henry, next to the 
love of money, was that of raiKing- bisfnmilv, 
so as to remove all scruple ahunl their title 
to the throne, and thereby cut off all claim 
from the house of York. Henry VI., the 
last Kinir of the house of Lancaster, wai 

• 1(1. ibi<l. f Wilkin CuDcii. I. Hi, p. 634, tiSA. 
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first buried in tlie abbty of Chertsey, to 
which great numbers of people resorted to 
witness the wonderful miracles said to be 
wroi)g;bt at bis tomb. To prevent this, 
Richard III. removed the body from Chert- 
sey, and inteiTsd it in the collegiate church 
in the castle of Windsor, a place less acces- 
sible to the common people. In 1494, 
Heorj presented a petition Id the Pope, fdr 
permissioD to translate the remains of that 
pious King from Windsor to Westminster, 
where many of the Kings and Queens of 
England lay intombed. The dean and 
chapter of Windsor, powerfully opposed the 
translation ; and so small was the authority 
of Kings, and so great was the authority of 
Popes over the ecclesiastics of those times, 
that this powerful King, had to apply to a 
foreign priest to overcome the resistance of 
his own chaplains.* 

To add additional bistre to the house of 
Lancaster, Henry sent an ambassador to the 
Pope, to procure the canonization of King 
Henry VI. This request was accompanied 
with a long list of the wornlerful miiacles 
wrought by that pious prince^both in his life- 
time and after his death ; particularly, that he 
had given sight to the blind, hearing to 
the deaf, strength to the lame, and had cured 

* Id. ibiit. ilcnrjF, vol. i 
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all other diseases. The Pope seemed &. 
posed to g:ratify the King in his request, 
and sent a commission to the cardinal Arcli- 
bishop, and to Richard Fox, a. ^reat fa- 
voiirite of the King;, whose trun^IatioD he 
had just procured to Durham, to inquire into 
the sanctity of this royal candidate for can- 
onization, and the reality of his miracles. 
This Kin^ was as unfortunate after his death, 
as he had been during life, for he never at- 
tained to the honour of being canonized, 
and the reason Hnu;gested by Canibden was, 
that the covetous Pope, demanded more 
money, than avaricious Henry was disposed 
to expend. 

A, J). l-'iOO, beinu^ the year of jubilee, 
great multitndes crowded to Konie from all 
parts, to partake of the pardons and iudul- 
gencies so profusely dispensed. To accom- 
modate sucli as could not bear either the fa- 
tigue, or the expense of such a journey, the 
Pope sent his agents with an abundant sup- 
ply of tile spiritual treasures of the church, 
that the benefits of the jubilee might be en- 
joyed at home, by all who were disposed to 
purchase them. He sent as his agent into 
England, one Jusper Pons, a Spaniard, 
who executed bis commission wiili so 
much address, that he disposed of his 
wares, aiid carried oft' a large sum of 
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money, without making much noise in the 
country.* 

This year (1500) cliied Cardinal Morton, 
Archbisnop of Canterbury, lord chancellor 
and prime minister to the King*. He was 
succeeded in the see of Canterbury, by Henry 
Dean, bishop of Salisbury. Morton was a 
man of great abilities as a statesman, and 
was less violent in his measures, against 
those who held opinions contrary to those of 
the church of Rome, than several who sat in 
the same chair; though during his primacy, 
many had to pass through the fiery ordeal 
of martyrdom. Among those who were 
brought to the stake and burnt in Smithfield, 
were an old man, and Joan Boughton, a 
widow, eighty years of age, the mother of 
Lady Young, who also died a martyr ; they 
both suffered for being heretics, A.D. 1494. 
In the year 1499, one Babram, a zealous 
martyr of Jesus Christ, was burnt to death 
in Norfolk. 

Henry Dean, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
did not long enjoy the honours of the epis- 
copacy, for he died A.D. 1502, and was suc- 
ceeded by William Warham, bishop of Lon* 
don. Soon after the elevation of this prelate 
to the primacy, he made several regulations 
for his court of audience, and the court of 

* Antiq. Britaio, p. 832. 
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arches. Some of the advantages of the^ 
regulations were, that the judg;es of the 
court were required to assign advocates and 
proctors, to plead the caiDtes of the poor 
gmtis ; and any advocate or proctor thun 
appointed, refusing to act, nere to he dis- 
abled from ever practisins; io these courts. 

Whilst King Henry VII. had his heart 
wholly set upon heupin^ up riches, a fatal 
disease fuUingupon his lungs, gave him warn- 
ing of his near approach to another world. 
To recommend himself to thedivine favour, 
and as a proof of hiK repentance, be ordered 
all the prisoners in and about Xrondon to be 
discharged, who were confined for debts and 
fees under forty shillings, the money to he 
paid out of tile King's treasury. But so 
firmly were his affections fixed upon his gold, 
that the most solemn warnings, founded upcn 
the certainty of a speedy dissolution, were 
not sutficieiilto indnce him to stop tli« arbi- 
trary extortions of his ministers, who were 
draining the purses of an oppi^essed people, to 
load his already overflowing coffers. He died 
April 22, A.D. 1509, at his palace iitKicb- 
mond,Ieaving to his son upwards of eighle^ 
hundred tliousand pounds sterling; iji current 
coin. HewassucceededbyhissonHenryVIlI. 
who was crowned, together with hisQueenCa- 
therine, at Westminster, June25, A.D.-I50P. 
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"■It is evident that avarice, ami the 
love of wearing the crown of England, were 
the predominating passions in Henry's 
breast. He has been commended for his 
love of peace ; but he avoided military fame, 
because of the expense with which it is pro- 
cured. He never performed one military 
act after the battle of Bosworth. He em- 
ployed spies in every court of Europe, and 
to render them the more unsuspected, he 
had thetn solemnly cursed by name, every 
Sunday at St. Paul's Cross. This might be 
an act of court policy, but can any man but 
a jesiii , make it a religious act ? His only 
public work which had any bearing on reli- 
gion, was his fine chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, which was apparently, more to per- 
petuate his own, than the glory of God, — 
He has been much applauded for some good 
laws that were passed in his reign, but it 
will be seen that those laws emanated not 
from the prince, but the parliament, and 
he must have been a wretch indeed to have 
withheld his assent from them. In short, 
Henry VH, had so few virtues as a man, 
and so few good qualities as a prince, that 
he died hated or feared by all his people, 
and lamented by none.* 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Remark* on the slate of affairs on ike occruiM tf 
Henry VIII. — He marries his brother's icidoy.: — PoUc}/ 
of Pope Julius 1 1.~ Cruelties iiiflicled on Ike Lolfanh.— 
JDispaletbetiBeeKlheGrey uwHihckFriaTi, about tkeim. 
maculaie conccpliam i^ tkeVirginJdary. — Aa acivj par. 
tiament passed, for the clergy to be tried Jbr felony is 
>he civil courts. — A violent cnmmolion caused by the crv- 
mhy of the clergy towards Richard Hvnne. — Violent pn. 
ceedings agaiust Dr. Standiah and Dr. Vasty.— Tie 
clergy mortified by ike King's decinoH. — Vnmtrcifml 
proceedings against I he Ijollardi. — Wolsey made bishop 
of Lincoln — Archbishop Bainbridge poisoned at Rome, 
and Wolsey promoted to York. — ^ade cardinal, mtii It. 
gate. — The sale of indulgendes exposed by Lvtier. — 
KiagHeTtru writes against him, — ThePope complimenfi 

Henry for his book Haughty behaciour of n'olsey louMidi 

Archbishop Warehom. — Causes tchic/i promotid there. 
_p>rmai>oti, — Tiniial translates the Kete Testament into 
English, — Tunslal, bishop (^London, pvrokaaed atliknt 
could be found at Anturerp, and burnt them, at Cktvp- 
side. — Anecdote of Const antine and Sir Thomas Moor.— 
Martyrdom of Thomas Bihey. — The King declares him- 
self supreme head of the church. — Concluding remarks. 

We are now entering upon the moRt in- 
teresting- and Diomentous period of English 
ecclesiastical history ; — a period, in wliiib 
the church of England underwent a number 
o.f the most important changes; and what 
renders it the most reinarkHble h, ibose 
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changes were effected, not by the ehiircli, 
but l>y the state. At no period did the 
clerg'y, both secidar and reg'ular, appear 
more entirely devoted to the see of Rome, 
than at the accession of Henry VIII. This 
appears fi'oni the zeal with which they de- 
fended all tile doctrines, rites, and ceremo- 
nies of the church, and the unrelenting 
crneUy with which they persecuted, even 
nnto death, all who presumed to call the 
truth of any of them in question. The King; 
hai) been inspired by his instructors with the 
highest Teneration for the Pope, and with 
the most violent liatred against heresy and 
heretics ; which continued during' the iirst 
nineteen years of his reign. 

Some of the circumstances connected with 
those ecclesiastical events, were nltoi^ether 
of a civil character, and more properly be- 
long to the civil than to the ecclesiastical 
historian ; hut as they form the basis of that 
great revolution which took place in the 
church, it is necessary to notice them briefly 
in this place. 

The first afifair of moment, which had a 
bearing on these afilairs was, the marriage of 
the King with Catharine of Spain, his bro- 
thef Arthur's widow, for which, a diKfjensa- 
tion had been obtained from the P»pe. 
This marriage was powerfully opposed by 
1 1 2 
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'Arcbtiishop Warham, as being incestuotu, 
and contrary to the laws of God, with wliich, 
-he said, the Pope could not dispense. The 
primate was opposed in his opinion by Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, secretary and lord 
priry seal, with a great majority of the 
council, who advised the King to the mar- 
riage by many strong political arguments; 
but no allusion was then made, of the pi'O- 
testation made by the King four years before 
against this contract, nor the injunction of 
his late father, never to carry it into execu- 
tion. Henry, though it is said, reVuctantIv, 
complied with the advice of his council, and 
ihis extraordinary marriage was solemnized 
at Greenwich, June 7th, A.D. 1509. The 
events to which this marriage gave birth, 
were never calculated upou by its projectors. 
When the Pope granted the dispensation for 
this marriage, he doubtless intended thereby 
to subject Henry and his posterity for ever, 
to the see of Rome j because, the legality of 
his marriage, and the legitimacy of big off- 
spring, would depend on the plenitude of 
the papal power. But the wise are some- 
times taken in their own craftiness ; and io 
this affair, the Pope has given proof, that 
with all his pretensions to infallibility, he 
could see no further into futurity than 
other men. 
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Pope Julius II. was one of the raOst rest- 
less, ambitious, and faithless men that ever 
diso^raced human nature. Thoiia;h he pre- 
tended to he the vicegerent of the meek and 
peaceful Saviour, yet during his whole pon- 
tificate, he acted the part of a fii-ebriiiid, by 
|>ractiHiQ<£ every art lie could devise to kin- 
dle and keep alive the flames of war. As a 
mark of his paternal regard for the King, he 
sent him a consecrated rose of gold dipped 
in chrism, and perfumed with ntu.-ik, which 
Archbishop Warham was to present to the 
King at high mass, with bis apostolic bene- 
diction ; both which were received by the 
King with profound reverence and excessive 
joy.* But the King had a more valuable 
present made this year, A. D, ISI 1, by the 
convocation of the province of Canterbury, 
which granted him a subsidy of twenty-five 
thousand pounds. 

The cruelties inflicted upon the Lollards 
at this period, were of a most severe kind. 
Those who escaped the flames by abjuration, 
were compelled to wear the form of a faggot 
on the sleeve, either wrought with thread, 
or painted, as long as they lived, on pain of 
death. If any one put off this badge they 
must be burnt, if they kept it on they musi 
starve, as none would employ them whikt 

• Wilkin, Coneil. torn, iii, p. SBS. 
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lltey Kore it. The ri^td severity with which 
file lawD^ a&iJe this bfldo^e was punished,' ii 
I seen io the cuses of Witlium Sweeting, iuid 
James Brewster. They were first re-impri- 
soned, and OD their trials, Brewsster plttaded, 
that be vas conimaoded in lay aside hil 
badge, by the coaiptndler of the Earl of Ok> 
ford's house; ami Sweetioir pleaded, that 
the pan»oii of Mary Mngdulen's church io 
Colchester, csiused him to lay his fag'g^ot 
aside. But neither of these pleas had any 
weight with their merciless judges, for they 
were both burnt together in Sinithfield, 
AD. loll. 

Though the bishops were all of one niincl 
about persecuting the Lollards, they were 
far from being unanimous on another sub- 
ject. The bishops and the officei-s of their 
courts, had derived gi-eat profit from the re- 
gistration and probation of testanieuLs, the 
administration of the goods of intestates, and 
the trial of causes in their several courts; 
but the most violent disputes now arose be- 
tween tlie primate and his su6'ra^ans, about 
the division of these pro6ts. Formerly, all 
these subjects were settled in the court of 
the diocese wherein they occurred. But the 
late Archbishop Morton, had employed all 
his great power, as chancellor and prime- 
minister, in making encroachments on the 
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privileges anil emolmnents of the ))i^jllops 
and iheir courts; aud bringing almost all 
litig'atiuns iutu his own court, to wliidi he 
gfave the new name of prtniofative court. 
These i«novations were opposed hy the 
liishops, and by none so warmly as William 
Wjii'bam, who acted as advocate to the 
bishop of London, whd appealed against 
them to the Pope, Bitt wlienWarham was 
advanced to llie primacy, lie cariied these 
encroacbmeLls I'linher than -.my of liis pre- 
decessors had done, and rejected all proposi- 
tions for an accommodation, which led to a 
long and violent contest.* 

This period was marked with anottier di- 
vision in the church, btftween the Franciscans, 
or grey friars, and the Dominicans, or bhick 
friars, about the inimacuhile conception of 
tJie Virgin Mary ; which the former main- 
tained, and the latter denied. There was so 
much importr.nce attached to this question, 
that it engaged the attention of the chi'islian 
world fur several years. Jt was at last de- 
cided by a decree of the Pope, who pro- 
nounced in favour of the Franciscans ; on 
which a new festival was instituted, to coin- 
memo rate the immaculate, conception of the 
Holy Virgin, and ail who denied it were de- 
clared to be heretics.^ 
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About this time one Jolin Brown, of Asli- 
fiii'd, in Kent, who had heen seiittinced to 
wear a fajjffot in the reign of the late King, 
was condemned by Archbishop Warham, 
who, to compel him to deny the truth, 
caused his feet to he burned to the bones, 
but still holding fast his professiou, be waa 
burned at the stake in Ashford. 

A law which was revived in the early part 
of the rei^n of Henry VIII., exempting the 
clerjfy from the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts, became a hnne of cnntention between 
the clerofy and hiity, and involved both ia 
^reat trouble. The laity got an act of par- 
iiament passed A.D. 1512, bv which all the 
clerfiy who were accused of murder, or rob- 
bery were to be tried in the civil courts, ex- 
cept bishops, priests, and deacons ; and if 
found guilty, were to be denied the benefit 
of clergy. f This act was violently opposed 
by the clergy, as a most impious invasion of 
the immunities of the church, as by it, all the 
inferior orders of clergy were liable to be 
hanged, if found guilty of either murder or 
robbery. Loud dechimalions were heard in 
every direction against this act; the abbot 
of Winchelcomb, in a sermon that he 
preached at St. Paul's cross, affirmed, " that 
the act was contrary to the laws of God Kod 

~ f SutQlM, 4 Hunry tiii. c. 2. ~" 
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"liberties of the cIumtIi, and tliat al! who " 
assented to it, whetlier spiritiml or temporal, 
had inciiired tiie feiisiirts of the cimrch." 
Tile abbot also piiblixlied a book, to prove 
that the persons of the Lower, as well as the 
big;her orders of the clergy were sacred, and 
could not he tried and piinislied bv the laity 
for any crimes.* This open attack made at 
a time when the parliament was sitting, 
roused both the Lords .md Commons, who 
addressed the King, praying* him to prevent 
the clerjiy from eniancipiiting' themselves 
from the restraints of the law, and compel 
them to reLriict the opinious they had pub* 
lished. In answer to the prayer of the pe- 
tition, the Kiii^ had the case solemnly ar- 
g-iied before himself and the hench of jutlires. 
The abbot of VVinchelcomb was advocate for 
the immunities of the clej'^y ; and Dr. 
Standish, one of the King's spiritual cuuu- 
cil, pleaded against them, the justice and 
expedience of the act, VVitiiout entering 
into the whole of this lonj: deliate, the King 
and all the lay pact of tlie assenihly were 
satisfied that Dr. Standish had the right si<le 
of the ai^iuneut, and rec|nested the bishops 
to compel the abbot to recant his opinion. 
This they positively refused, declaring, lliut 
what he had advanced was uotonly their 
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opinioti, bat ifae doctrioe of boly church.* 
Thns the affair cios«d lor the present, bnt 
was resumed a^n, as we shall Dotke in 
its place. 

Whilst the disputes between the rlcTg^y 
and laity were hatt^iug: in sospence, the at- 
tention of both parties, especially aboflt 
LiondoD, was arre:<ted by the foliuwing cir' 
cumsiances. OoeRichardUuDQe, a wealthy 
citizen of London, was sued by the priest 
ot hin parish in the legate's conrt, fur i 
mortuary, which he pretended was doe U 
him for the burial of his infant child. 
Huime, by the advice of his council, sued 
hint in the Kins^'s bench, in a preniunire, 
for bringing him before a foreiijn court. 
To extricate ibe priest, Hnnne was accawd 
of heresy, and imprisoned in the Lollard's 
Tuwer at St. Paul's. Fnioi tliis prison he 
never returned, for lie was found hanging 
in the prison Decend>er 4th, A. D. \6H. 
The cler^'y published a report that he hanged 
himself; hut nobody gave it credit; and 
the coroner's inquest, after a carefol ex- 
nmination of the body, the posture in which 
it Wiis found, HTid other circumstancpftr 
brought in their verdict, *' Wilful muiYler b» 
those who hiii) the charge of the phsoD." 
Many witnesses were examined, whose 
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evidence tended to criminate the bishop's, 
Sumner, and the bell-ringer; and Sumner 
afterwards confessed that the cliancellor 
"Doctor Horsey, himself, and the bell-ringer, 
bad Brst murdered Hiinne, and then hung* 
tip his body against the wall.* 

The ciriulation in London, of the verdict 
brouglit in by the coroner's jury, excited 
the most violent indigniition ngaintit the 
clerjiy ; especially, from the imwarrantuble 
means by which they attempted to hide their 
guilt. The bishop of London, in ccmctrt 
with some other prelates, cunclttded, that 
the only way to prevent the people from 
espousing tlie cause of Hunne, was to con- 
vict him of heresy. The preliminary ar- 
rangements being made, the bishop of Lon- 
don convened a numerous assemblage of 
biKho[)8, abbots, priors, and doctors, with 
a great number of the inferior clergy, to a 
court which he held at St. Paul's, December 
16th, to try a man for heresy, who had laid 
in his grave ten days already. 

The court being sat, Kiehard Hanne was 
accused of holding certain heresies, said to 
be contained in the prelace to Wicklifte's 
bil>le, which had been found in his house, 
and was considered sutBcient evidence, that 
he had held all these heresies. Proclamation 
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^H was then made, that if any one was pre- 
^H pared to answer fur the accused, he must 
^M appear ini mediately. Eut as no counsel 
^H chose to plead the cauKe of such a client be- 
^B fore such a court, Hiinne was pranounced a 
^V heretic ; his hody was taken itp Decemlter 
20th, A.D. 1514^ and burnt in Smithfield.' 
Such a violent outratje on every principle 
ot huinunity as this hoTTJd' spectacle pre- 
sented, when brought before the public by 
their spiritual i^uides, excited » g'eneral dis* 
satisfaction, which was not cnnttned to tlie 
people of Loudmi. A general outcry was 
raised against the cruelty of the clergy. — 
That an honest man fur suing a priest ao 
cording to law, should contrary to law be 
cast into prison,— he murdered tliere. — an<i 
then take his body ont of the grave and bum 
It, that they nii^'lit load hi» memory with 
infiiQiy, and ruin his family, were such a 
complication of truelties, as few barbarians 
had ever been guilty of. 

The parliament met on February 5th. 
A. D. 1615, and a hill was sent up by the 
Commons, for restorinsf tlunne's children to 
all their father's efiects, which was patised. 
On the third ui' Apiil, the Couunon^i sent 
another bill to the iiouse of Lords, for bring'^ 
ing the nmrderers of Hnnne, particDlirtsr 

• Buint'Ci Hilt. Jlrfurm., vol. i, i>, 20. 
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Poctor Horsey to justice. But the bishop 
of Loudon made a, violent declamation 
against it, aiKrmin<r that Hunne bad hang- 
ed himself ; — that the coroner and his 
jury were perjured caitiffs; — that if the bill 
passed he could not keep his house open for 
heretics,— KJQ which the bill was thrown out 
after the 6rst reading.* 

The conductor Doctor Standlsh, in plead- 
ing ag^ainst the liberties of the church, raised 
him up a host of enemies among his bre- 
thren the clergy, who brought him before 
the convocation, which sat at the same time 
with the parliament. The doctor knew the 
men he had to meet, and mii^ht expect any 
thing' from them but either mercy orjustice ; 
he therefore claimed the King's protection, ■ 
as he had incurred their displensiire by act- 
io;; as his spiritual counsel. The clergy as- 
sured the King, that they did not intend to 
question the Doctor for any thin*; he had 
said at the late conference ; but for certain 
lectures he delivered at St. Paul's, in which 
he had advanced many things contrary to 
the law of God and the liberties of holy 
church, wliich ihey were bound to maintain ; 
which duty was also binding on the King by 
his coronation oath. On the other hand, 
both houses of parliament petitioned the 
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Kin}j^ to preserve the undoubted rights of tits 
crown, ami mointain his temporal jurisdic- 
tion over all his subjects, and to protect 
Doctor Sumdisli from the malice of his 
enemies. 

The excited state of the public miud, 
placed the Kin^ in n critical situation. He 
was afraid of the consequences that might 
follow, if he had a rupture with the clergy ; 
at the same time he was very tenacioBS of 
his own rights. On this occasion he con- 
sulted Doctor Veysey, dean of his chapel, 
and charged hini ui»on his aileg'iance, to give 
him his I'eal sentiments on this imporumt 
question. The Doctor having taken some 
time to consider the subject, told the King 
upon his faith and conscience, that (he trial 
of clerks by the secular judges, for crimes 
committed against the laws of the land, was 
neither contrary to the law of God, nor in- 
connistent with the true liberties of the 
church. The doctor's opinion, and the ar- 
guments with which he snppoi'ted it, was 
quite satisfactory to the King ; Vvho com- 
manded all the judges, and members of hi^ 
council, both spiritual and temporal, to meet 
atBUickfriai-s, where the question sboald be 
fully and deliberately considered. 

The clergy preferred a bill against Doctor 
Standish, which consisted of six articles. 
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*' Fii'st, ihat he bad said that the lowei- 
ordera were not sacred. Secondly, that the 
exemption of clerks was not founded oa a 
divine right. Thirdly, that the laity might 
coerce clerks, when the prelates did not do 
their duty. Fourthly, thatuo positive eccle- 
siastical law binds any but those who receive 
it. Fifthly, ihiit tlie study of the canon 
law was needless. Sixthly, that, of the 
whole volume of the Decretum, so much uk 
a man could bold in his fist, and no more, did 
oblig'e Christians.* To these articles the 
Doctqr replied, that what was contained in 
the third, filth, and sixth articles, he hail 
never taua;ht them, nor, to his reniembrancev 
had ever asserted wiiat implied them in pri- 
vate discouit^e. To the first he said, lesser 
orders in one sense are sacred, and in ano- 
ther, they are not. The second and fourth, 
he confessed he h£.d tani>'ht them, and was 
ready to justify theui. The priests objected, 
that by the law of God, no man could judy^e 
his father, it beinji^ contrary to that com- 
mand. " Honour thy father :" so the clergy 
being spiritual l'athers,they cannot he judged 
by thelaity,wliowere their children. The doc- 
tor remarked, lliat theirobjection could only 
be applicable to priests, the inferior orders not 
being fathers ; so if, was. a mistake to say a 

' RurileC> Hi<^t. Ki-roTW., not. f, p^2\. ■ '■ '* 
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judge miglitnow sit upon his natural fatlier; 
for though the comroand is <:eneral, there 
are exceptions. It is also said, "Thou shall 
not kill," yet in some cases we may lawfully 
kill ; so in the case of justice a judge oiaj 
lawfully sit on his father. 

Doctor Veysey remarked, that the laws of 
the church did not bind any but those who 
received them. In proof of this, he saiti, 
formerly all priests were allowed to marry; 
but in the days of St. Augustine, a decree 
was made to the contrary, which was re- 
ceived in England, consequently the priests 
in England are not allowed to niarrv> But 
this law was rejected by the Greek church, 
and her priests are allowed to marry. If the 
churches in the east are not condemned for 
violating a law they did not receive ; then 
the trying of clerks by the civil power can 
be no sin, because the decree to the contrary 
was never received here. 

When the matter had been fairly argued 
on both sides, the judges gave it as their 
opinion, "That all those of the convocation, 
who did award the citation against Standish, 
were in the case of a premunire. facias," aod 
thus the court broke up. 

Soon after, the King summoned all the 
lords, spiritual and temporal, several of the 
house of Commons, all the judges, aod the 
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Kiuy's counsel, to nieetlhim at Bayiiard'a 
Ciiflle. When this august assembly was 
met, Cai*dinal Wolsey fell upon liis knees 
before the Kintj, and in the 'name of the 
cleri|:y, earnestly entreated him "to avoid 
the censures of the church, to defer the mat- 
ter to the decision of the Pope and his coun- 
cil, at tlie court of liome." The Kino;, in 
reply, said, " It seems to ns, that Doctor 
Standish, and others of our spiritual coun- 
cil, have answered you fully in all points. 

The Lord Chief Justice, I'ineux, observed, 
that as there was no law by which bishops 
could judge clerks for felony, that they must 
either be tried in the civil courts, or be 
allowed to commit the greatest Crimea with 
inipiinity. No reply being; made to thin, 
the Kinjf said, " By the permission and 
" ordinance of God, we are Kinaf of Eng"- 
" land ; and the Kings of England in times 
" past, owned no superior, but God. Tbere- 
'* ibi'e know you well, that we will maintain 
" the right of our crown, and of our temporal 
"Jurisdiction, as well in tliis as in all other 
*' points, in as ample manner as any of our 
" progenitoi's have done before our time."* 
This royal declaration ahinned the Arch- 
bisliop of Canterbury, who fell on his knees, 
and begged that Uie final determination of 

• liotiiPt's Him. iri'fiirmation, vol. i, p. 23. 
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I this question might be delayed till they bad 
^nie to consult the court of Jlonie. Totlila 
the King made no reply ; but immediately 
retired, and the cont'ereuce broke up. 

On a warrant being issued fur apprehenil> 
ing- Dr. Horsey, the bishop of Liondou's 
chancellor, in order to hi» being tried in llie 
King's bench for the murder of Richard 
Hunne, he absconded, and concealed him- 
self in the Archbishop's palace at Lambeth. 
At last, the bislmp ol London, through the 
intercession of Cardinal VVolsey, got the 
matter compromised on tlie following terms. 
That Horsey should be placed at the bar at 
the King's bench ;~tliat on his pleading 
not guilty, the Attorney-general should ac- 
knowledge tlie truth of this plea, and dis- 
miss him without n trial, — and that all pro- 
ceedings against Dr. Standish be dismissed 
QUt of the court of convocation.* 

In those days of papal tyranny, it was 
thought no small triumph, for the greatest 
King in Europe, to have brought a priest to 
the bar, though he did nut biing him ta 
trial. This afi'air had a powerful effect on 
the public mind, as will be seen in the sub- 
sequent changes. The clergy lost their re- 
putation with the people, who involved them 
all in the guilt of Hunne's murder. The 
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citizens of London were not at all satisfied 
with tile pi'oceeding;s in the court of Kind's 
bench; and ^ave stron^r intiiniitlons, that the 
Kin^ was more careful to preserve his pre- 
rogative, than to do justice to his suhjects. 

Whatever difference of opinion prevailed 
amonu^ the clerjjy ou other subjects, there 
was one subject on which tliey seem unhap- 
pily, to have been unanimous, the persecu- 
tion of the Lollards; in which they were too 
well supported by the civil authorities. The 
infernal spirit of persecution raged with 
great violence,during the first nineteen years 
of this reign. Tliough Henry VllL was 
very tenacious for the rights of his crown, lie 
had no regard to the rijibts of conscience, 
and no mercy on ihose whose private judg- 
ment in matters of religion, ditlered in the 
least front the established system of faith and 
worship. It would far exceed our proposed 
limitN, to give a detailed account of nil the 
horrid cruelties ini]ict>::d on those who were 
found guilty of reading the scriptures, — de- 
ny inj; transubstantiation, — jjurgatory, — the 
worship of images, — invocation of saints, — 
and the infallibility of the Pope, &c. All 
who were then convicted of what they called 
heresy, whether men or women, old or 
young, if they adhered to tlieir opinions, 
were condemned n» obstinate heretics, and 
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burnt to ashes. For the Diinies, trials, and 
•nfi'erino^ of those who at this time sealed 
the truth with their blood, we nuist refer the 
reader to Fox's Marlyroiogy. Jiul^inu; from 
the zealous efforts of some of the Fn^hsh 
prelates, they were determined to extirpale 
heretics, and piirify the land from heresy 
with their hlood, Bnt their violent mea- 
Bures ]irodiiced a re-action ; for the fiercer 
the persecntion ra^ed, the g'reater was tile 
Bvmpathyof the people for the snfi'crers, and 
the higher theiriiulignation roseag-ainstlheir 
persecutors. 

AlionI thi.s time, Wolsey was nominated 
by the Kiny: to the see of Lincolu, vhicli 
was confirmed by .1 provisionarv hnll from 
the Pope, Biit \VoIsey hiid scarcely got in- 
vested with his episcopal power, before a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which opened the door 
for his furtl)er advancement. Cardinal 
Bainhridge, Archliishop of York, wa.s at 
Konie, sint! had for his steward, one Rivaldiis 
de Modena, an luiliim. The Cardinul was 
so hi<rhly offended at the conduct of his 
steward, tliat he administered a seasonable 
portion of corporeal punishment; the effect 
of which was, that in a few days after the 
Archbishop was found poisoned. The death 
of Bainbridg-e left the see of York vacant, to 
wbichWolsey was translated, and soon after. 
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as a compliment to the Kiiij;, his Holiness 
sent him a red hat, wliich prodnceil the 
effect the infallible pontiff' intended ; of en- 
g'ag'ini? the prelate and his niastt-r on the 
side of the Po|ie against the Turks. 

Whilst both the clergy and laity were en- 
deavouring toward off the tyrannical power 
of the Pope, they found it more difficult to 
withstiind Wolsey's arbitrary proceedings, as 
he was supported by the Kiu^ in all his 
measures. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was so mortified at the contempt with which 
Wolsey treated him, that he desired leave of 
the Kin^ to resign liis office as chancellor, 
and retire from court. The primate's re- 
quest was immediately granted, and the 
same day the g^reat seal was delivered to 
Wolsey. All the cardmal now wanted, was 
a commission from the Pope to be legate a 
latere,\v\t\i which he was soon after gratified. 

The Pope, to enable him to prosecute bis 
war atjainst the Turks, opened a §^eneral 
mart for indulgencies ; the benefit of which 
was to extend to the dead, wliose souls on 
the payment of so much money, was to be 
released immediately out of purgsUory. The 
scandalous manner in which these indul- 
yencies were disposed of by some of the 
Pope's ao;enls, rouzed the spirit of Martin 
Luther, an Augustine Friar, and professor 
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,of divinity at Wirteinberg;, who publiiihed 
joiiie sjevere pieces of satire upon tbeiiii 
jhewinu' that they h»d iiu loDiidHtiun in the 
scriptures. Tlie lewd and pio6i«iale liv«K.ut' 
the Popish clerf;y, had rendered theoi object 
of contempt and hatred by the people, \ilio 
were eager to see, and predisposed to receive 
the iioctrines ofLiither, some of which soon 
found their way into England, and were 
cordially receivetl by a people wliose tuimU 
bad been previously prepared by the writ- 
ings of Wicblifte. 

Henry VIII., who had already drawn his 
sword in defence of the church, now took up 
his pen to oppose this German Relbiuier, ami 
wrote his de iScptem Sacramentis. TlieKiug 
sent a splendid copy of his work to tlie 
Pope, and was delivered to him in full con- 
sistory, October, A. D. 1521, by Dr. John 
Clark, dean of Windsor, which his Holiness 
receivetl with great respect and cetemony. 
As a reward for this royal performance, his 
Holiness by a bull, bestowed on Henry the 
title of Defender of llie Faith. After ex- 
tolling the book as a most wonderful per- 
forDiaiice, he I'eturns thanks to Almighty 
God, who had been graciously pleased lo 
inspire hiK Majesty's excellent mind, nlwavH 
inclined to that which is good, with so 
• BiHc h grace from Heaven.* So great fl fu- 

. Hear), vi.l. J0i,p. 21, Ir.jiit (.''jllicr, Kwunls")!. ^, Nn.iv' 
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voiirite was Henry now at the court of 
Rome, that had he died at this time, no 
doubt can be entertained of his canonization. 
The conduct of t'tirdinal Wotsey towards 
Ills patron, Archbishop Warham, was on 
many occasions highly reprehensible. The 
Archbishop had snnnnoned a convocation of 
the prelates and clergy of his province to 
meet at St. Paul's, April 23d, A.D. 1523, 
and Wolsey summoned it convocation of his 
province of York to meet at the same time 
at Westminster. But as soon as the convo- 
cation of Canterbury bad met, and were 
about to proceed to business, the Cardinal 
summoned them to attend him, April '22i\, 
in a leg-antine council at Westminster. Tbi.s 
summons was not more unexpected, than it 
was offensive to the prelates and clergy of 
the province of Canterbury. In compliance 
with theCardinal's summons, they attended ; 
but when they came to treat on business, 
the proctors lor the clergy obseiTed, that 
their commissions gave them no authority to 
treat or vote but in convocation. This un- 
answerable objection, was a niortifyingstroke 
to the Cardinal's pride, who, finding that he 
had stretched hislegantine authoriljtoo far, 
was under the necessity of dismissing his 
council. The convocation of Canterbury 
returned to St.Faul's, and granted the King 
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one-half of alt their benefices for one year, 

' to be paid in five years, as a reward for the 

I great senit-es be had done the church, " by 

I his most learned book." The same subsidy 

was granted the King by the province of 

York.* 

At no former period, had the clergy main- 
f fested more zeal for the extirpation of he- 
"resy.which they called "tlie damnable vice." 
The definable parts of this vice, uonsisted in 
readini;; the New Testament in £u^lish, — 
the works of VVii:klift'fc and Liitlier; — in de* 
nyina: the infallibility of the Pope, tranKiib- 
Btantiution, purg;atory, praying to saints, 
wrfrshipinff images, ^c.&c. But the greater 
the severities inflicted on those who held tiie 
above opinions, the more rapidly they spread, 
especially in London, and some parts of 
Essex; where they called themselves the 
Brethren in Christ. Tliey met in the most 
private manner in each other's houses to 
read the scriptures, anil other prohibited 
books, and to converse on religious subjects. 
Several of litem were apprehended, and 
brought before Tnnstal, bishop of Xx>ndon, 
who being a man of ^reat humanity, and 
not willing to stain his hands with blood, he 
prevailed upon them to renounce, or rather, 
to dissemble their opinions, by which they 
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escaped a painful deatb, but incurred the 
reproacOies of their own minds. But Long- 
land, bishop of Lincoln, made nse of other 
argiiiiients. He was very cruel to all that 
were even suspected of heresy ; put them to 
various kiuds of puuishment, and tieveral 
were burnt alive in his province.* 

The violent commotion between the dif- 
ferent powers on the continent, was severely 
felt by his Holiness, who was kept close 
prisoner by the Emperor. The Pope ap- 
pointed Wolsey his vicar-general, investing 
him with all the power of the papacy. 
Having' obtained the power, though not the 
name of Pope, be ruled the church with the 
most despotic sway, and encroached on the 
most undisputed rights of the other bishops, 
as well as the laity. He established a court 
in bis own house, called York-bouse, for all 
testamentary matters, which almost annihi- 
lated both the business and emoluments of 
the prerogative court, of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Tbt; Archbishop remonstrated 
against these innovations in very respectful 
terms, but the haughty vicar-general paid no 
attentiou to them, till be received a message 
from the King, to whom alone he paid some 
defference.f 

■ Butnet'i Hist. Kcform., vol. i. p. 42. Sups, 6, ch. 7, 8, 
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Perhaps never monarch ranked higher in 
the estimation of the conrt of Rome, than 
Henry VIII. did up to this jieriod, A.D. 
15^8. He was loaded with the most extra- 
vagant praises, dignified with the title of 
Defender of the Faith, and honoured with 
the precious presents of consecrated swords, 
capes, and roses. But the honours heaped 
on Henry by the Pope, were not like what 
the church of Home professes to be, " un- 
changed and unchangeable ;" tor in a short 
time, he who had been dub'd " Defender of 
the Faith," was by the Pope and his Car- 
dinals, loaded with curses, and represented 
as being' worse than Judas, Cniaphas, or 
Pilate, and the greatest enemy to God and 
holy church that ever appeared. At last hi* 
Holiness thundered out against him the 
dreadful sentence of exeomniunication; gave 
him up to the devil, absolved his subjects 
from their allegiance, and commanded thetn 
to depose him. He enjoined all Christian 
princes to declare war against him ; gave 
them a right to seize all his dominions, 
and every thing that belonged to him.* 

These amazing changes, were not the 
effect of a momentary passion on the part of 
either the Pope or the prince ; but rose out 
of a combination of witlely different causes, 

1. «. Wilkin, t. 3, p. 79!' 
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_ tttly in the clmrcli, and partly in the state, 
which we shall endeavour distinctly to no- 
tice. First oil the part of the churcti. We 
have frequently had to remark on the ^ros^ 
ignorance and immoral lives of the generality 
of the clero;y, who were hated by the laity 
for their riches, pride, and rapacity ; and the 
cruel manner in which they treated all who 
dared to call in quesLiou the truth of any of 
the doctrines, or ceremonies of ihe church of 
Rome. The revival of religion among the 
Lollards, had g'iven birth to a number of 
small books, against the authority of the 
Pope, transubstantiation, purgatory, pardons, 
and pilgrimages, &c. The receiit ioveatioa 
of printing gave {jreat facility to their circu- 
lation j and neither the prohibitions, nor 
penalties, could prevent the people from pe- 
rusing them with avidity. The clergy were 
aware of their danger from this quarter, and 
did all in their power to prevent the people 
from reading, especially, the NewTestament 
in English, which they represented as per- 
fect poison to the souLt of Christians. But 
the more carefully the people perused the 
tici'iptures, the more clearly they saw, that 
many of the doctrines and ceremonies of the 
cliuivh of Home, had no foundation in the 
New Testament, and that the Pope and his 
clergy, were in their lives, the reverse of the 
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Apostles, from whom they professed to de- 
rive theif authority. The general disafiec- 
tion ut' the laity towards the church aui) 
cterjiy was so ^reat, that the ponderous 
fabric wouhl have fallen by its own weight, 
had it not been supported by the zealous 
efforts of this powerful " Defender of the 
Faith." What led him to withdraw h'\» 
support, and the effects which followed, we 
shall notice. 

It has been already slated, that Henry 
was married by contract to his brother Ar- 
thur's widow, Catharine of Spain, when he 
was not more than twelve years of age. To 
render this valid, a bull was obtained from 
the Pope, dated December 26th, I303. But 
the very day that Henry came of age, he 
made a protestation ag;ainst it before a pub- 
lic notary, dated June 27th, 1505, by which 
he declared, " That whereas he being' undef 
" age, was married to the princess Catha- 
" rine ; yet now, coming to he o( age, he 
" did not con6rm that marriage, but re- 
" tracted and annulled it, and would not 
^- ■ " proceed in it, hut intended in full form of 
^m " law to Void it, and break it off; which he 
^M " declared he did freely of bis own accord."* 
^M In this state, matters stood till the death 

^m of bis fattier, who, when on his death-bed^ 

^^ ' ' BHmel'fl Hist. Reform, lol. i. ji. 1 
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uilviised his son to break it otF, prob;ibly 
tiiroiig^h fear of the troubles that mi^ht follow 
on a controverted title to the crown, Tbe 
first subject of consultation on the accession 
of Henry VIII. was, about liis marriajje, 
which he must either confirm or annul. 
Many arguments were advanced on both 
sides, but those in favour of it seems to have 
prevailed, for six weeks after he came to the 
crown, he was married as^ain publicly, June 
3d, 1509, and lived in great conjugal liar- 
niony for eig'hteen years. The Queen bore 
him several children, all of whom died in 
their infancy but Lady Mary, who was de- 
clared ()rii;cess of Wales. >Ienry prnjecled 
several matches for Mary, all which were 
broken oft'; the last was witiiFrancisKing of 
France, either for himself, or his second hod, 
the Duke of Orleans. Whilst this negotia- 
tion was on hand, the French Ambassador, 
the bishoj) of Tarbe, made a great demur 
about Mary being- iilegilimate, as begotten 
in a marriage that was contracted against a 
divine precept, with which no human autho- 
rity could dispense. 

What influence court policy njighthavein 
the above objections, it is hard to say, but it 
is certain that about this time, tienry first 
disclosed his doubts to his confessor Long- 
land, bishop of Lincoln, Cardinal Wolsey, 

L L 3 
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and some others. Having studied the sub- 
ject with great attentiou, aiiii consulted 
many of tlie most learned men in his doini- 
□ions, he at l*i8t professed to he fully con- 
vinced, that his inarriiig'e was incestuous, 
and contrary to the laws of God and nature; 
and that the Pope could not dispense with 
these laws. Under this convictioo, be re- 
solved to apply to the Pope for a divorce, 
that he might be at liberty to contract a 
more unexceptionable marriagfe. Our limits 
will not allow us to enter into all the delayx, 
artifices, and double-dealings of the conrt of 
Rome, in the afTair of the divorce ; which at 
length provoked the King: to withdraw his 
obedience to the Pope, and assume the supre- 
macy in his own dominions. This step led to 
the important changes that followed in the 
church and state of England. The Pope 
and Cardinals, could not imagine th&tHenry 
was sincere in his threatenings, havings 
proved himself such a champion for the 
church, and was so proud of the honours he 
had received for fighting her battles ; and 
consequently produced nothing but fresh 
delays and disappointments. But the con- 
duct of the King and parliament, which met 
November 6th, A.D. 1529, was sufficient to 
convince the P()pe, that the King was in 
earnest, and his subjects were ready to sop- 
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port him in executing his purposes. The 
iniquitous conduct of the spiriLunl court, in 
their exorhitant exsictions in the probates of 
wills, and the parish priests in demandingf 
mortuiti'ies, that, together wiih their cruelty 
towards those who were called heretics, they 
were g'enerally disliked by the laity of all 
ranks. 

The following year, l.WO, the honse of 
Lords wrote a Npirited letter to the Pope, 
accusing him of" ingratitude and injustice to 
their sovereign, in not granting him the di- 
vorce, after it had been pronounced just and 
necessary by the most learned men, ami 
noted universities in Europe. In conclusion, 
they declared that if his Holiness refused or 
delayed to grant their just request, they 
wonld seek and lind relief some other way.* 
This letter, though signed by twenty-eight 
spiritual and forty-two temporal lords, failed 
to produce the desired effects. The Pope's 
reply was couched in smooth and artful 
terms ; in which he assigns as his reason for 
not granting the King's request ; that the 
Queen having appealed to the Apostolical 
tribunal, he could not refuse to admit her 
appeal without injustice. To the concluding 
paragraph in their letter, in which they 
threatened his Holiness, that if he refuse 
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their request, lliey would seek relief else- 
where, he replied, "As for what you men- 
tion in the end of your letter, that unless 
we g;rant your request, herein you shall 
iniit>;ine that the care of yourstlves is re- 
mitted into your own hands, and that you 
are at liberty to seek a remedy elsewhere : 
this is a resolution neither worthy of your 
prudence, nor becomings your Christianity ; 
and we therefore, of our fiitlierly love, 
exhort you to abstain from any such rash 
attempt,"* 

Whilst the conduct of the court of Rome 
in the afl'air of the divorce, was disposing the 
King to cast off his obedience to the Pope, 
divine proviileoce was employing oilier 
means to prepare the minds of the people 
for what followed.* To avoid the cruelties 
iu6icted by the clergy on all who were sus- 
pe(^ted of heresy, many of the £)n(;;lish fled 
to the continent, where the reformers were 
protected, and employed themselves in writ- 
ing and publishing books, chiefly against 
the corruptions of the clerjry, piliirima^eN, 
worshiping iman;es,saints, und relics, Stc.&c. 
But the book which produced the moKt pow- 
erful effect was, Tindal's translation of the 
NewTestamcnt, of which the hiMhop's made 
many c()mplaints,and condemned it lor being 

• Jlorbert, p. 145, 
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full of errors. Tonstal, Itisliop of London, 
employed one Packiiiglon, an English tlier- 
' iHiant, to purchase at Antwerp, all the 
■■copies heconki find of Tindal's translation 
•f the New Testament, for which the 
bishop paid the full price ; and on their ar- 
rival, burnt them publicly in Cheapside. 
This produced a two-fold effect, which its 
promoters uever contemplated. This pub- 
licly burning the word of God, was con- 
sidered such an act of impiety, that the 
people concluded, there must be something 
in the doctrines and conduct of the clergy 
different from what was contained in that 
book, or they would never dare to treat it 
in such a manner. This excited a more in- 
tense desire to peruse it for themselves. But 
this conduct of the bishop produced another 
happy effect. Tindal was aware of some mis- 
takes that had not been corrected in his first 
edition, and had prepared a new and more 
correct one, but for want of money, tould 
not put it to press ; but he was relieved 
from this embarrassment by the bishop of 
London's purchase. The following year 
ivhen the new edition was oul, a great num- 
'►er of tbeui were brought over to England 
fcby one Constantine, who was apprehended 
kwd brought before the lord chancellor. In 
I private examination, the chancellor pro- 
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niised him his protection, if he would reveal 
who encoura*reil and supported them ut 
Antwerp. Bein^ assured that the cliancellor 
was ia earntist, he told him, that the great- 
est encouragement they had, was from tlie 
bishop of Londun, who had bought up half 
of the former edition. The chancellor kept 
bis woixl, and gave Constautine his liberty, 
though the laugh was turned against butli 
him and the bishop. 

The moat violent means were used by the 
persecuting clergy, to prevent the spread of 
the truth which they termed heresy, Many 
both men and women were imprisoned and 
put to various kinds uf torture, and several 
sealed the truth with their blood. Among 
these were Thomas Hittou, curate of Maid- 
Etune, who was burnt to ashes for brin>£ing 
over hooks from Antwerp. Also ThouaM 
Bilney, who when 6rst taken abjured, and 
returned to his studies at Cambridge, where 
he suffered all the pungent accusations of 
an awnkened guilty conscience. Having 
sought pardon fur his past ufl'ence, he again 
obtained his peace of mind, and having pur- 
sued his studies with great diligence for the 
space of two years, be resolved to expiate 
bis abjuration by a public and solemn con- 
fession uf the truth. He took leave of his 
friends at Cambrdge, and went into Norfolk, 
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where he preached up and down the coun- 
try, conl'essing his sin in having denied the 
faith at his alijuration. He earnpslly ex- 
horted the peopit* tu heware of idolatry ; — 
of praying to images, or saints ; — not to trust 
in pilgrimages, but to stay at home, and 
p\it their trust in Jesus Christ alone for 
mercy and salvation. This preaching ex- 
cited considerable attention, and he was 
soon seized by the bishop's officers, and put 
in prison at Norwich. A writ was sent to 
burn him as a relapsed heretic, with which 
he was not surprised, and often repeated 
that passage in Isaiah, "When thou walkest 
through the fire thou shalt not be burnt ;" 
and putting his finger in the iJanie of the 
candle, he told them about him that he well 
knew burning was a severe pain, but that it 
should only consume the stubble of his body. 
When brought to the stake, he repeated the 
creed, to shew the people that he died in the 
faith of the apostles. He also prayed with 
great fervor, and then repeated the l4Sd 
Psalm, and paused on these words, " Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant, (or in 
thy sight shall no man living he justified." 
He took leave of his friend, Dr. Warner, 
with a cheerful countenance, and exhorted 
him to feed his flock, that at his Lord's 
coming he might find him so doing. The 
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6re was then kindled, and his body was con- 
sumed to ashes, Novenibei' 1 1th, A.D. 1630. 
The King; havings got the sense of both 
houses of parliament, — the eonvocatioo, — 
several universities, and a number of learned 
men, on theKubject of a divoree ; and 6nd- 
iug; a great majority to be, that the mar- 
riag"e was contrary to the laws of God and 
patiire, and that the Pope could not dis- 
pense with these laws; and havinji been so 
frequently provoked by the double-dealing 
of the Pope, he at once cut of!' alt connexion 
■with the see of Rome, and assumed the title 
of supreme head uf the church of England. 
This was certainly a bold stroke, which 
would not have been attempted by a man 
of less nerve than Henry VIII, ; nor are 
we surprised that it should stag'^er some of 
the conscientious cleryy. There was one 
circumstance g:reatly in the King;'a favour, 
and removed many ilifiiculties out of the 
way, with that body of his subjects. Tlie 
clerg-y were under a premuuire, and at a 
convocation of the province of Canterbury, 
they petitioned tlie Kili^ for a pardon. — 
Thomas Cromwell, and others of the privy 
council, assured the clergy, that whateveE 
their petition was, it Mould be rejected, if 
tbey did not in it acknowledge the King's 
supremacy. This settled the point; (or 
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those who under other circumstances would 
have opposed, to avoid the penalties of a 
premiinire, silently acquiesced. Both the 
clergy and laity in the uorth were less pliant 
than those in the south ; for the clerg'y in 
the convocation ol" York were so biggoted, 
tliat they refused giving the Kin^ this title, 
until they found ihey cuuld not obtain their 
pardon on any other terms.* 

The Kiug did not intend this to be an in- 
signiiicant empty title, for at the next ses- 
sion of parliament, A. D. 1532, he had all 
the annats or first fruits, transferred from 
the Pope to himself. This was a severe 
blow to the Pope, but it was only a prelude 
to what followed. After a little reflection, 
some of the clergy began to dread the effects 
of an entire breach with Rome, as it would 
subject them in all things, to the laws of 
their country in common with the laity. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
perceived how the tide of opposition was 
running against the Pope and church in the 
bouse of Commons, protested before a 
notary, public, and three witnesses, Feb- 
ruary -i4lh, 1632, in his palact! at Lambeth, 
against all the laws that had been ninde, or 
that should hereafter be made, by the pre- 
sent parliament, dero<fatory of the aulhority 

vol, 11. 
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df the Pope, or the rights and itnmuDitiei 
of the church.* 

A petition was presented to the King 
fi-om the house of Commons, complaining 
that the clergy harrassed the laity by vexa- 
tious prosecutions in the spiritual courts; — 
that they made and executed laws and 
canons without the royal assent ; — and that 
some of these canons were contrary to the 
laws of the land. The King sent this com- 
plaint to the convocation that was then sit- 
ting, and commanded tliem to return an an- 
swer. In their wily answer they affirm, that 
their spiritual jurisdiction was exercised with 
the greatest lenity, except " upon certain 
evil-disposed persons, infected and ntlerly 
corrupt with the pestilent poison of heresy, 
and to have pence with such, is against thegos' 

I pel of ourSaviourChrist." In tlieir answer to 
the second article of comyiiaint, they boldly 
assert, " We take our authority of ranking 
laws to be grounded npun the Scriptures of 
God. and detennination of holy church." 
They also added, "We may not submit the 
execution of our charge and duty, certainly 
prescribed by God, to your Highness's as- 
sent, though in very deed the same be most 
worthy." With regard to the inconsistency 
which the Commons said there was between 
• Wilkin, p. 145. 
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the laws of the land, and the canons of the 
church, they ohiierver], that as the canons 
were made by the autliority, and were per- 
fectly a§;reeabltf to the will of God, it would 
be proper for his Grace and the parliament 
to chang'e their laws, and bring tliera to a 
perfect conformity to those of the church.* 

The answer of the convocation was far 
from beinu; satisfactory to the Kin"^, who 
immediately returned them two proposi- 
tions, to which he demanded their assent : 
" 1. That no constitution or ordinance shall 
" be hereafter by the clergy enacted, pro- 
*' mnlgated, or put in execution, unless the 
" King's Highness do approve the same by 
*' his high authority and royal assent. 2. 
" That whereas divers of the coustitntions 
" provincial, which have been heretofore 
" enacted, be thought not only inuch pre- 
" judicial to the King's prerogative, but 
" also much onerousf to bis Higlmess's sub- 
" jects, to be committed to the examination 
" and judgment of thirty-two persons ; 
** whereof sixteen to be of the upper and 
" lower house of the temporality, and other 
" sixteen of the clergy ; all to be appointed 
•' by the King's Highness ; so that 6nal)y, 
" whichsoever o( the said constitutions shall 

p. 750. t Aq nbseUte word, nkeaoing 
M M 2 
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*' be thoug'ht and determined by the most 
" part of the said thirty-two persons woilhy 
" to be abrogate and annulled, the same to 
" be afterwards taken away, ami to be of no 
" force or strength." 

The receipt of these propositions threw 
the convocarion into the greatest confusion 
and alarm. They were thunder-struck at 
the idea of having the sacred canons of the 
church, examined and repealed by laymen; 
and in order to ward off the stroke in the 
best manner tliey could, they proposed to 
8ul>mit all their canons to the examination 
of the King alone : " Having (as they said) 
" especial trust and confidence in your most 
" hifjh and excellent wisdom, your princely 
' " goodness, and fervent zeal to the promo- 
" lion of God's honour and the Christian reli- 
" g'ion, and especially your incomparable 
" learning, far exceeding in our judgment, 
" the learning of all other Kings and princes 
" that we have read of." 

Though Henry was both proud of his 
learning, and fond of flattery, yet these hifih 
(Ximpliments could not prevail on him to 
make any alteration in the propositions, and 
the convocation was obliged to give their 
assent to them as they stood. When the 
deputation which carried their propositioa 
was introduced to the King, he told them 
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that he thoue^ht the c]erg:y of the leahn had 
been wholly liis subjects ; but on esumina- 
tion,tie foundthat they were more the subjects 
of another sovereign than his. He then pre- 
sented them with the oath which the preliites 
have to take at their consecration, by which 
they become more the subjects of the Pope 
than of the King-. The Kin;; sent the two 
oaths by the speaker, who road them in the 
hoiiKe, but the piirlianient breakinij up on 
account of the plague, nothing more was 
done about the oaths at that lime. 

On tile breaking up of this parliament. 
Sir T. Moor, the lord chancellor, obtained 
leave of the King to resign his ofiSce. l^le 
had willingly concurred in the statutes of 
premuiiire; beingdesirous of cutting off the 
illegal jurisdiction which the Popes had ex- 
ercised in England ; but he could not make 
up his mind to go to those lengths which he 
saw the court iuiended. Few men, either 
before his day or since, have discharged the 
duties of that high office with more credit to 
themselves than he did. That he did not 
bold office for the sake of its emoluments is 
clear, for on his resignation, he was inca- 
pable of defraying the necessary expenses of 
bis private fanidy. 

Whilst the contest was at its height be- 
tween the King and the court of Kome, 
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Wiirhani, Art'Iibisliop of Canterbury, died 
ill tile niuntli of August, A.D. 1532. He is 
eaid to have been a man of extensive learn* 
ing, uiicomraon prudence, and great com- 
mund of temper, which he had frequent op- 
portunities of exercising. His severity in 
prosecuting those he considered guilty of 
neresy, was the greatest blemiiih in his cha- 
racter. But it should he remembered, that 
he was a prelate in that church, which con- 
eiders it a meritorious act to pei'seciite even 
unto death, those who dare to differ in opi- 
nion from any of her received dogmas. 

The death of Warham having left the see 
of Canterbury vacant, the King was anxious 
to have it filled with a man of learning and 
abilities. He entertained a very high opi- 
nion of Dr.'I'homas Cranmer, as a man every 
■wayquali6ed to fill that important station, 
■and resolved to promote him to it. The 
doctor saw both dangers and ditlicullieB con- 
nected with that station, which made him 
sincerely and earnestly request that another 
might be appointed ; but the King was po- 
sitive, and he complied in ho])es of promot- 
ing a reformation in tlie cburch, the necessity 
of which became daily uiore apparent. 

During Crannier's residence on the con- 
tinent, he had read many of the books writ- 
ten by liutlier, and Others of tbe Genuan 
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Reformers, and he felt strong scruples aljoiit 
taking the oath of canonical obedience to the 
Pope ; partly, because it was inconsistent 
with the oath he had to take to the King', 
and partly, becanse it might cramp him in 
promoting that reformation in the church 
which he intended. To remove these scru- 
ples, the subject was referred to certain 
canonists and casuists, who proposed the fol- 
lowing salvo, that the primate elect, before 
he took the oath to the Pope, should make 
a formal protestation : " That he did not in- 
" tend, by tukintr that oath, to restrain him- 
'* self from doing what he thought to be his 
*' duty to God, to his Kin^, and his coun- 
" try." Having made ttie above protestation, 
he was consecrated March I3th, A. D, 1633.* 
It appears from the various attempts made 
by Henry, to prevail upon the Pope to dis- 
solve his marriage with Catharine, that he 
had no intention of an entire separation be- 
tween the church of England and the see of 
Rome. But by the providence of God, all 
his efforts were rendered abortive, for the 
Pope, in a full consistory held March 23d, 
A. D. 1534, pronounced the marriage be- 
tween Henry and Catharine to be lawful, 
and thus closed the long disputed point, 
which produced a total breach between t' 
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court and church of Rome and the court and 
church of England ; one of the most propi- 
tious and important events in the history of 
Great Britain.* 

The above events which rendered a recon- 
ciliation between the King and the Pope 
impracticable, was followed by several very 
important acts of parliament. One of the 
first wasy that no application be made to 
Rome for bulls, for the election and conse- 
cration of bishops; the violation of this law 
exposed the violator to a premunire. — By 
another act, all appeals to the Pope and his 
courts at Rome, were prohibited under the 
f^ame penalty. — Byanotiier law,all payments 
to the Pope for Peter- pence, dispensations, 
procnratioiis, provisions, bulls, grants, li- 
censees, abolitions, &c. &c. are prohibited. f 

Tliese laws deprived tlie Pope of all the 
power, and all the revenues he had so long 
derived from Ent>]and ; and the same par- 
liament granted to the King, as supreme 
head on earth of the church of England, and 
to iiis heirs and successors, all the powers, 
prerogatives, and emoluments they had 
taken frou) the Pope, which brought a great 
acc^ession both of power and revenue to the 
crown. This was a blow at the root, which 

• Honry, from Wilk:ii. Coucil., p. 7€9. + Stat^te9, 25 Heniy 
xili, c. 20. 
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his infiillible Holiness did not foresee. Nor 
was this the only one ; for, to eradicate from 
the minds of his subjects all veneration for 
the Pope, and respect for his authority, Henry 
caused the opinions of the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge to be widely circu- 
lated : — " That the bishop of Rome had no 
"more authority in England, by the word 
" of God, than any other foreign bishop ; " 
which was subscribed and sealed by all the 
English bishops. — Another act was passed, 
commanding the name of the Pope to be i 

struck out of all the books that were used in 
the service of the church. As the above was 
intended to announce the death of the Pope 
in England, it was also to pronounce King 
Henry his heir-at-law, and that he had en- 
tered upon his title and estates in the church. 
He published a royal mandate commanding 
all the prelates and inferior clergy to preach 
every Sunday in support of the King's su- 
premacy, and against the authority of the 
bishop of Rome. Several books were 
written to prove, that the dominion which 
the bishop of Rome assumed as Christ's 
vicar on earth, was an usurpation, and had 
no foundation in scripture. In this state the 
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